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Increased Tariff Study of Power in Ontario 


Is Requested on 
Wood Products 


Higher Duties on Furniture, 
Baskets, and Reed Ma- 
terials Asked of House 
Committee. 


Refunds Suggested 
On Antique Articles 


Many of So-called Historical 
Pieces Declared to Be Newly 
Made; Rates on Metals to 
Be Discussed. 


Consideration of the placing of a 
tariff on soft-wood lumber was asked by 
John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., formerly president of National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on January 18 at hearings on revision of | 
the tariff law. Increases of duties on 


willow furniture, household baskets, and 
yeneer packages were asked by or on be- | 

alf of domestic producers of these 
articles. 

Higher duties on rattan and reed cane 
materials, asked for on January 17, were 
protested by witnesses appearing on Jan- 
uary 18. Proposed increase of duty on 
plywood also was protested. 

Imports of Antiques Growing. 

Witnesses testifying in behalf of the 
furniture industry in favor of duties on 
furniture explained the recent growth of 
the importatién of “antiques.” Many of 
the importations, it was stated, really are 
newly made from old woods, and have no 
historical value. It was suggested that 
a system of refunds could be worked out 
for furniture purchased by art galleries 
and museums. 

The Committee completed its hearings 
pn Schedule 4 of the tariff law, covering 
‘wood and wood manufactures, and re- 
sumed the suspended hearings on metals 
and metal manufactures, covered by 
Schedule 111. The Committee will take 
up~ Schedule “5, covering’ sugar and 
molasses, on Monday, January 21. 

Mr. Blodgett appeared, he said, for 
the American lumber industry. He dis- 
cussed duties for soft wood lumber and 
other soft wood products. He said that 
in the United States today there is an 
2xcess productive capacity over domestic 
demand and any foreign business they 
could get. He claimed that Canadian tar- 
iffs do not deal with American lumber 
as this country’s do with Canadian 
lumber. 

He emphasized what he indicated are 
increasing and larger pending importa- 
tions of lumber from Soviet Russia, at 
prices considerably below, he _ said, 
American, production costs. He stated 
that Russian lumber exports have in- 
creased from 9.8 per cent pre-war in 
1922 to 56.2 per cent of pre-war in 1927. 
Russia’s ‘best market, he indicated, is 
in Great Britain. He characterized as a 
fallacy the contention that free lumber 
will tend to perpetuate American forests. 
The witness stated that economical op- 
erations depend on prifitable produc- 
tion and that nothing in the way of re- 
forestation could be expected from a 
profitless and unprosperous lumber in- 
dustry. Mr. Blodgett made no specific 
suggestions as to rates, saying that he | 
thought an ad valorem duty, particularly | 
if based on American valuation, would | 
be fair. 

Allen Gerdau, of the Otto Gerdau 
company, New York City, said that most | 
of the statements he had heard in the | 
Phearings were “one-sided, selfish, irrele- 
vant and essentially untrue.” 

Chairman Hawley replied that all 
statements would be considered along 
with official information and weighed ac- | 
cordingly; that the Committee could not | 
tell in advance what any witness would | 
say, and had no power without special 
authorization to administer oaths. 

“Oaths would reduce the testimony 90 | 
per cent,” Representative Garner (Dem.), | 
of Uvalde, Tex., remarked. 

Mr. Gerdau disputed statements made 
by other witnesses on January 17 regard- 
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Retail Food Prices 
Show Slight Decline) 


December Level Is One Per Cent 
Under November Figure. 


Retail food prices declined a little less 
than 1 per cent from November 15 to 
December 15, 1928, according to the price 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, it was announced | 
January 18. The full text of the Bu- 
reau’s statement follows: 

As compared with prices on Decem- 
ber 15, 1927, the decrease was one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. The increase in prices | 
since December 15, 1913, was about 50 
per cent. The index number (1913— 
100.0) was 155.9 in December, 1927; 
157.3 in November 1928; and 155.8 in| 
December, 1928. 





Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1929 


Financed by Public Utilities 


General Manager and Director of N. E. L. A. Describe 
Activities in Maryland and Elsewhere for Which 
' Funds Were Provided. 


The National Electric Light Associa- 
tion gave financial aid in the publica- 


tion of a study and report of the On- | 


tario government-owned power situa- 
tion and also supported a project con- 
ducted at a University of Maryland 
agricultural extension station, according 
to testimony given before the Federal 
Trade Commission, January 18, at its 
investigation into propaganda phases of 
the public utilities investigation made in 
accordance with Senate Resolution 83. 

Appearing at ‘he hearing from the 
National Electric Light Association 
were its general manager, Paul S. Clapp, 
and its publicity director, George F 
Oxley. ¢ 

Mr. Oxley stated that his organization 


pele the Murray and Flood company a 
check for $8,830 in anticipation of its 
expenses in making a survey of the 
Ontario situation. When the survey was 
published, the association sent the Mur- 
ray and Flood company a check for $12,- 
;000 to be used in purchasing 10,000 
icopies of the survey, which were for 
| distribution by the N. E. L. A., accord- 
| ing to testimony. 

| The University of Maryland was not 
iin any way financially connected with 
the extension station project, which was 
conducted to show in what ways elec- 
tricity might be used to aid the farmer, 
|Mr. Clapp declared. Toward this proj- 
ect the N. E. L. A. donated $12,500, 


] 
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Restriction on Entry 
Of Filipinos Urged 


Bill Would Exclude Those In-) 
eligible to Citizenship. 


Representative Johnson, " (Rep.), of | 
Hoquiam, Wash., Chairman of the House | 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, introduced a bill January 18 to 
exclude from the United States all citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands who are | 
ineligible to American citizenship. The | 
bill is (H. R. 16392.) | 

The measure would place Filipinos of | 
Oriental race in the same category as | 
Japanese and other Far Eastern peoples, 
permitting their entrance for temporary 
residence only, or for permanent stay if | 
they are members of classes exempt | 
under the Johnson-Reed Immigration | 
Act of 1924. | 

The bill would also repeal the law 
which authorizes naturalization of Fili- 
pinos honorably discharged from Ameri- 
can military or naval service. 

Mr. Johnson said he has information | 


yn 
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Action Deferred 


On Revised Basis | High Schools Attended by Half 
For Immigration 


Senate Committee Postpones 
Decision on Resolution 
Affecting National 
Origins Clause. 


Approval Is Given 
To Two Measures 


Bill Would Make It a Felony for 
Aliens Once Departed to 
Reenter Country 
Illegally. 


The Senate Committee on Immigra- 


|tion during an executive session on Jan- 


a 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Education 
' Continues Expansion 


| Of Population of Proper Age. 
| The growth of secondary education, 
one of the outstanding developments in 
|recent years, continues at almost un- 
| diminished rate, according to a statement 
made public January 18 by the Depart- 


ment oi the Interior, the full text of 
which-follows: 

At'the present time more than one- 
half of the population of high-school | 
age is in actual high-school attendance. 
| greater opportunities of high-school at- 


“HE existence of such a gov- 


ernment as ours for uny 


length of time is a full proof of 


general dissemination of knowl- 


edge throughout the whole body of 
the people.” 


—John Adams, 
President of the United States, 
1797—1801 


YEARLY INDEX 
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Radio Supervision 
By Department of 


Commerce Urged 


Extension of Administrative 
Functions of Present Com- 
mission Opposed by 
Mr. Caldwell. 





| tendanee offered to city than to rural | 
| youth. It is better than an even chance | 
| that the city boy of 14 to 17 is in high! 
school; by contrast the probabilities were | 


|7 to 1 against his father having oppor- 


| | 


tunities for a high school education in | 
1900. 

High school enrollments have more} 
than doubled since 1920. The extension | 
of secondary education to include in its | 
| junior high school some of the grades | 
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Result of Equalizing 
Facilities Criticized 


Davis Amendment to Act of 
1927 Declared to Favor 
Cities Against Rural 
Areas. 

The Davis amendment to the Radio 
Act of 1927, providing for equalization 


| Belgian Chemical Industry 
Is Further Centralized 


Federal Regulation 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


j}uary 18 decided that r.0 more hearings 
will be held upon proposals to defer the 
effective date of ithe national origins 
clause of the Immigration Act of 1924, 


Defects in Calendar 


i ae 2 |of the nation’s radio L-oadcasting facil- 
Prevention of Fraud 


| ities, “does not equalize radio reception 
|to listeners, which should be the true 
| end sought,” Radio Commissioner 0. H. 
Caldwell testified before the House Com- 


“Of Bituminous Coal | Further tendencies toward centraliza- 


~ 


Industry Is Oppos 


Counsel for Operators Tells 
Committee Solution Must 
Come Within the 
Industry. 


Federal legislation for the bituminous 
coal industry is not necessary, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 


was told January 18 by A. M. Belcher, 
of Charleston, W. Va., attorney for the 
West Virginia Coal Association. Mr. 
Belcher spoke in opposition to a bil! 
(S. 4490) regulating the bituminous coai 
industry which is now being considered 
by the Committee. 

The solution of the situation confront- 
ing*the industry must come from within 
the industry itself, he said. 

“The right to do business is a property 
right,” asserted the witness. “This right 
can be protected but.not destroyed by 
appropriate legislation. Legislation, 
however, must be general and all-inclu- 
sive and must not give preference to 
any special industry or business. If 
preference is given to a special industry, 
such legislation is known as class legis- 
lation and, therefore, void as against 
public policy. The proposed bill relates 
only to bituminous coal and does not 
affect any fuels such as gas, natural 


| or artificial, fuel oils or any other fuels 


with which bituminous coals must com- 
pete in use and in interstate commerce. 
“In dealing with this proposed na- 


tional legislation, which has for its | 


ostensible purpose to remedy some of 
the alleged ills of the coal industry, the 
question that naturally presents itself 
at the threshold is: What powers has 
Congress to deal with the subject mat- 
ter in the way of regulation or other- 
wise?” 
Presents Legal Brief. 

Mr. Belcher presented an entensive 

legal brief in his argument that the leg- 


| islation contemplated is unconstitutional. 


“We respectfuly submit that Congress 
is without power to deal with matters 
contained in the proposed legislation as 


| set forth in the bill under discussion,” } 


he declared. “We do not believe that any 
legislation is necessary. To concede that 
legislation is necessary is to admit that 
the coal industry needs the special pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. 

“In order to give this protection the 
Government must, in some measure, at 
least, exercise control] of the industry. 


| To exercise control over private industry 
}is to violate every tradition we have of 


the powers of the Federal Government, 
and we do not hesitate to say that even 
if it were possible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enter the field of private in- 
dustry, its doing so would be subversive 
not only of the best interests of the gov- 
ernment itself but would be subversive 
and destructive of the best interests of 
private industry as well. 

“The history of the injurious results 
of European legislation to protect, by 
means of legislation, this or that indus- 
try, may likewise, and with more injuri- 
ous results, become history in the United 
States, in the event the Government, by 
legislation, enters the field of private in- 
dustry. Instead of having a government 
of delegated powers where States are 
sovereign in all matters not delegated, 
we would have, not what we have now, 
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: tion appeared in the Belgian chemical 
|industry in 1928, according to a state-| 
ment made public on January 18 by the | 
Department of Commerce. The full text | 
‘of which follows: 

An oustanding event in the year 1928 
was the formation of L’Union Chimique 
Belge. This combination illustrates the 
transitidn from small independent units 
interpreted as a preliminary step toward 
‘further integration. Estimated sulphuric 
acid production of 700,000 tons with an 
additional 50,000 tons of a proposed new 
plant is to be under this central organi- 
| zation. The sodium sulphate production 
‘has grown to approximately 100,000 
tons. 

A strong demand for fertilizers has 
resulted from more intensive cultiva- 
'tion. Three synthetic ammonia plants 
‘with a fourth under construction have 
an estimated production of 85,000 tons. 
There is increased development in the 


| manufacture of coal tar derivatives, with 





the explosive industry active and in- 
}creasing production. 


‘New Railway System 


| Proposed in Texas 


Authority for Merger and 
Three Extensions of Lines 
Is Sought. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


‘has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire 
|eontrol through stock ownership of the 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway, a short 
‘line extending from Salesville Junction 
ito Seymour, Tex., 99.1 miles, as part of 
a plan of extension which also includes 
the construction of a new line. . 

This plan, according to the applica- 
tion, will afford an additional through 
'youte between Amarillo and Vernon, 
Tex., on the one hand, and Fort Worth, 
Tex., on the other. 

In a separate application, also made 
|public on January 17, the Gulf, Texas 
|& Western asked authority to extend its 
line from Seymour to a point near 
Paducah, Tex., 71 miles, and in another 
|the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
| Railway, the Texas subsidiary of the 
| Frisco System, asks authority to ex- 
itend its line from Vernon to Seymour, 
142 miles, thus connecting the line of 
ithe G. T. & W.,with the line of the 
Frisco System.. "fhe Texas company 
‘also asks authority to acquire trackage 
| rights over the iine of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway between Jacks- 
boro and Fort ‘Worth, Tex., 71.6 miles, 
and to lease and operate the line of the 
G.. T..& W. 

The applicacion also states that the 
Cc. R. I. & G. will ask for a certificate 
for the construction of a line from 
Groom to Paducah, and for the acquisi- 
tion by joint trackage agreement of a 
‘line between Paducah and Jacksboro. 

“The granting of all these applica- 
tions,” the company says, “will be in| 
the public interest for the reason that 
the territory to be served is in great need 
of additional railroad mileage and the | 
lines thus connected will form important | 
through routes between Fort Worth and | 
the general territory in northern and 
northwestern Texas.” 

The Frisco would pay $2,300,000 for 
the stock and vonds of the Gulf, Texas 
& Western, 








Standard Statute for Juvenile Courts 


Proposed to Aid Delinquent Children 


Tribunal Would Have Authority Over Custody and | 
Supervision Where Protection Is Found Necessary. 


Juvenile courts, in addition to juris- 


| diction over delinquents, should have au- | require. 
| thority with respect to custody and su-| 


| ject to such use as particular local needs | 
| 


The full text of a section of Miss Len. | 


During the month from November 15, | Pervision of children needing protection, | root’s address dealing with the standard | 


1928, to December 15, 1928, 22 articles | 
on which monthly prices were secured | 
decreased as follows: 
cent; pork chops, 12 per cent; bacon, 3 
per cent; sirloin steak, round steak, rib | 
roast, chuck roast, plate beef, ham, iard, | 
strictly fresh eggs, and raisins, 2 per | 
cent; leg of lamb, canned salmon, stor- | 
age eggs, bread, macaroni, sugar, and 
bananas, 1 per cent; and hens, oleomar- 
garine, and tea, less than five-tenths of 
1 per cent, 

Seven articles increaséd: 


Onions anid 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] | 


the Assistant Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Katherine L. Lenroot, stated in 


sachusetts Civic League. 


In discussing the development and 
problems of the juvenile court in the 
United States, Miss Lenrcot called at- 
tention to draft of a standard juvenile 
court act prepared by the National Pro- 


act follows: 


T 
° 
As a result of developments in case | 


Oranges, 16 per | the course of an address before the Mas-| work with children and families and in | 


| scientific study of behavior problems, the | 
modern conception of the court was de- | 
veloped. When the Children’s Bureau, | 
{in 1918, made its questionnaire study of | 
courts hearing children’s cases through- | 
out the United States, only 16 per cent | 


bation Association, and based to a large} of the courts replying met the very sim- | 
extent on the recommendations made in| ple standards then adopted as a test to | 
a detailed study of the situation by the | determine whether or not special court | 
Children’s Bureau. Like all standards, | organization for children could be said | 
the proposed law, she said, must be re- | 


garded as “suggestive merely,” and sub- | [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Are Said to Confuse 
Statistical Studies 


Dr. Lorenz Tells House Com- 
mittee Railroad Sum- 
maries Now Are Mis- 
leading. 





An international conference for cal- 


jendar revision would be a step in the 
| elimination of false deductions from sta- 


tistics issued by public and _ private 
agencies, it was pointed out on January 


18 to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by Dr. Max O. Lorenz, director 
of statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Committee was sitting to hear 
testimony on the Porter resolution (H. 
J. Res. 334) that would ‘arrange for par- 
ticipation by the United States in an in- 
ternational confe*énee to. be called to-in« 
vestigate the simplification of the cal- 
endar. 

The Department of Labor is in favor 
of such a conference, it was stated by 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of the Department, who 
said that such an attitude had been de- 
termined in consultations with the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Would Aid Weather Reports. 


On a question of Representative Moore 
(Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., who -is-a mi- 
nority member of the Committee, Dr. C. 
F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, said 
that the Weather Bureau would be able 
to make more accurate predictions with 
a revised calendar. 

“As one who has to work with sta- 
tistics,” Dr. Lorenz told the Committee, 
“T am in favor of having the United 
States participate in an international 
conference for the revision of our pres- 
ent calendar for the reason that what 
is desired from the statistical standpoint 
is to have a calendar according to which 
any period one year will have the same 
number of working days, Sundays, and 
holidays, respectively, as occurred in the 
corresponding period in other years. 
This would eliminate or reduce a source 
of difficulty in statistical comparisons be- 
cause at present one must be on his 
guard-to see whether or not a given per- 
sentage of increase is effected by varia 
tions in the nature and number of the 
zalendar days. * 

“Thus, for October, 1928, the reported | 
railroad freight revenues showed an in- | 
crease of 8.7 per cent over those of Oc- | 
tober, 1927, but when we consider that 
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Canada Solves Problem 
Of Heavy Snow at Airports 


Novel means are being adopted to 
solve the problems of heavy snow in 
connection with the winter operation of 
the air-mail service between Montreal 
and Toronto, the Department of Com- 
merce was informed January 18 by the 
American Trade Commissioner, at Mon- 
treal, L. A. France. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The St. Hubert airport is using heavy 
rollers to pack down the drifts. Exist- 


Department’s 


é 
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Complete 


News Summary 
and Index 


.. of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary is 
classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 





but deferred action upon a_ resolution 
which would defer the application of 
that provision for another year. This 
action was announced through the of- 
fice of the Chairman of the Committee, 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), California. Un-|| 


der the provisions of the clause, quota 
allotment would be computed on na- 
tional origins. 

_The resolution (S. J. Res. 192) calling 
for postponement of the application of 
the national origins clause from July 1, 
1929, to July 1, 1930, was introduced by 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota. 
It was explained that Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, author of the 
provision in the existing law wished to 
be present when the committee takes 
action on this resolution, and, in his 
absence, action was postponed. 

Bills proposing to make it a felony 
for an alien, once deported, to reenter 
the United States illegally, and to au- 
thorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens who have come into 


the country legally were approved by | 
Botk of these bills were | 


the Committee. 
introduced by Senator Blease (Dem.), of 
South. Carolina. 

The first (S. 5094) reads in full text: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

Classified As Felony. 

“That any alien who has been arrested 
and deported in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, or the Immigration Act 
of 1924, and. who thereafter shall enter 
the United States in violation of law 
shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 


|upon conyiction thereof shall be punished 


by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than 
two years; and upon payment of the 
said fine or at the expiration of the term 
of said sentence shall be taken into cus 
tody upon the warrant of the Secretary 
of Labor and deported in the manner 
provided in the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917. 

“Sec. 2. That upon the conviction of 
any person or persons under the provi- 
sions of the above section, the clerk of 
said court shall promptly notify the Sec- 
retary of Labor thereof, and of the 
terms, place, and date of the expiration 
of the said sentence; and upon the pay- 
ment of any fine imposed in lieu of im- 
prisonment hereunder, the clerk shall 
notify the marshal who has the prisoner 
in custody and he shall detain the 
prisoner for a period not to exceed ‘five 
days if so much shall be necessary for 
his or her apprehension and being taken 
into custody under warrant of the Secre- 
tary of Labor as heretofore provided.” 

The other Blease bill (S. 5093) reads 
as follows in full text: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


J 
New Practices Applied 
By Furniture Industry 


~ 
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|Latest Developments in Wood 


Utilization to Be Furthered. 


Arrangements are now being made for 
the application of the latest wood utili- 
zation practices to the furniture indus- 
try, through the organization of an en- 
larged furniture group of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment announced January 18. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

This new group is being established 
under the chairmanship oi B. S. War- 
ren, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who was 
also chairman of the old group. 

The four new members are: P. E. 
Kroehler, president of the National Fur- 
niture Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Tomlinson, ex-president 
of the Southern Furniture Manufactur- 
ers Association, High Point, N. C.; J. R. 
Blair, Thomasville, N. C., one of the 
leading furniture, manufacturers of the 


| South; and Ralph W. Taylor, furniture 


manufacturer and president of the New 
York Interstate Furniture Manufactur- 


jers Association, Jamestown, N. Y. 


The old group, which formed the 
nucleus of this new organization, con- 


| sisted of the following members: C. H. 
| Riff, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. Hampton Hoult, 
|Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. M. Taliaferro, 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Walker L. 
Wellford, Memphis, Tenn. 


One important task confronting the 


| In Patent Procedure 


| 


_ Discussed in House 


} 


Mr. Cramton Explains His 
Measure, Designed to 
Check Work of Un- 


registered Agents. 


| 


| Prevention of fraud, deception and 
| improper practices in the Patent Office 
| was diseussed in the House January 18 
| by. Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
| Lapeer, Mich., in connection with his 
bill (H. R. 5527) designed to make the 
rules of Patent Office practice more rigid. 

He referred to what he said is propa- 
ganda issued by a former registered pat- 
ent attorney and cited a case in his own 
district in which he said a man who 
thought he had a worthy invention was 
| victimieed hy gm. organization to whom 
the had* pai $1,500 without getting a 
patent. Mr. Cramton said he found that 
the Patent Office could not: reach the 
principals in the transactions because 
those who solicited the business and 
who received the money were not regis- 
tered to practice before the Patent Of- 
fice aud did not so practice. His bill, 
he said, was. drawn by the Patent @ffice 
and the Department of Justice to meet 
that situation. 





Register Maintained. 


The Patent Office, Mr. Cramton said, | 
maintains a register of attorneys en- 
| titled to practice there and about 9,000 
to 10,000 attorneys are registered. The 
| register is maintained under section 487 
of the Revised Statutes, under which the 
Commissioner of Patents may disbar 
for gross misconduct but a disbarment or 
refusal to register an attorney is subject 
to appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

This authority, he said, would seem 
to be sufficient to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices and fraud by atterneys or 
agents but in recent years unregistered 
attorneys have found a way to get 
around the law and escape contro] of 
their activities by the Patent Office. One 
of the most successful ways, he said, is 
to file the applications and prosecute 
them in the names of the inventors, the 
agent’s name not appearing in the record 

The business between an inventor and 
his agent, he said, is almost always con- 
ducted by correspondence so that the in- 
ventor is unaware that the attorney is 
not registered and cannot appear before | 
| the Patent Office, as registered attorneys | 
do, to present the inventor’s claims and 
interests. The office letters in such 
cases, he added, are sent to the inventor’s 
| address, and the inventor is instructed to 
forward them to the attorney. In this | 
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Army - Adopts Change 
In McClellan Saddle| 


Girth, Leather Skirt and Stirrup | 
Straps to Be Used. 


The McClellan army saddle will be 
modified, according to an announcement, | 
January 18, by the Department of War. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

In the interest of improved appearance 

and greater comfort to horse and rider, 
a modified type of McClellan saddle has | 
been adopted as standard for cavalry | 
organizations, 
* The McClellany saddle probably has | 
been in use in the Army longer than any | 
other article of equipment. Developed by 
Major General George B. McClellan. 
prior to the Civil War while he was a| 
captain, it since has been in continuous | 
| service with very few changes. 

, The modification in general consists | 
of the substitution of a saddle girth for | 
the present hair cincha and the use of 
a leather skirt and stirrup straps similar 
| to those used on training saddles, 

In order that the modification may be 
made as economically as possible, the 
materials for the change will be fur- 
nished by the Jeffersonville quarter- | 
| master depot, ready to be installed, and 
| the installation will be made by the 
troops on those saddles in use. 

For the present, it is planned to modify | 
the saddles of two regiments of cavalry | 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, and one other 
regiment. 








mittee on’ Merchan’) Marine and Fish- 
eries on January 18. 

Under examination by Representative 
Davis (Dem.), of Tullahoma, Tenn., 
Commissioner Caldwell declared that the 
amendment, which was the basis for the 
recent reallocation of broadcasting fa- 
cilities “merely makes stations propor- 
tional to population.” This, he added, 
does not accomplish equalization of re- 
ception, which he “escribed as a tech- 
nical problem for ergineering study. 

Commissioner Caldwell, replying to 
Representative Davis declared he still 
was of the opinion that the administra- 
tive activities of the Radio Commission 
should return to the Department of Com- 
merce, and that he was opposed to the 
White Bill (H. R. 154380) to extend the 
administrative functions of the Commis- 
sion another year after March 15. 


Says Warning Was Given. 


Representative Davis called attention 
to testimony before the Committee two 
years ago by President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, who, as Secretary of Commerce, 
declared that the problem of radio was 
too big to placé upon-any individual and 
that it should be vested in a commission. 
At that time, said Mr. Davis, Secretary 
Hoover declared that “big contests” 
would arise. 

Mr. Caldwell responded that the De- 
partment of Commerce, under Secretary 
Hoover, had handled radio problems well 
in the past, and that he has “every rea- 
son to believe that they will be handled 
well in the future.” 

“President-elect Hoover years ago gave 
warning to this Committee that were dis- 
regarded and that apparently have come 
true,” said Representative Davis. 1 

“It is a revelation to me,” Commis- 
sioner Caldwell observed, “how much Mr. 
Hoover knew about the subject then. The 
Commission is just learning it now.” 

Effort for Greater Service. 

Asked by Representative Davis whether 
conditions were “better or worse” as a 
result of the reallocation, Mr. Caldwell 
said he considered the “general situa- 
tion is improved,” and that “certainly 
every effort has been made to give 
greater service to the most people.” He 
added that he thought this has been done. 

Discussing. cleared channels and high 
power, Mr. Caldwell declared that in- 
creases in power since the allocation for 
the most part have been assigned to sta- 
tions on cleared channels. Mr. Davis 
estimated that the increases in power for 
the country totaled 600,000 watts, and 
Mr. Caldwell said he could not confirm 
the figure but that “undoubtedly all of it 
hes gone to stations to cleared chan- 
nels.’ 

Representative Davis endeavored to 
bring out that of the 48 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, only one, 
WCCO, at Minneapolis, had a power as- 
signment in excess of 5,000 watts, in _ 
contrast to the several stations on the 
National Broadcasting Company’s chains 
that have power of 50,000 watts. 

Discusses Cleared Channels. 


“Are not these stations of the Colum- 
bia chain serving the country satisfac-- 
orily without high power?” he asked. 
Mr. Caldwell explained that the Com- 
mission has not taken into consideration 
the fact that a station was a chain sta- 
tion in assigning it a cleared channel 
and that all stations on cleared chan- 
nels are potential users of super-power. 
Two of the Columbia chain stations are 
authorized to use that amount of power, 
he said. 

“The Commission 


should take into 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
Treaty Ratification 
Gratifies President 


Mr. Coolidge Thinks Impor- 


tance Will Grow on Public. 


President Coolidge, it was stated of- 
ficially at the White House on January 
18, is highly gratified over the action 
of the Senate in ratifying the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, and 


| believes that its importance will grow on 


the people as soon as it goes into opera 
tion, The President’s views on the sub- 
ject are as follows: 

Mr. Coolidge naturally is pleased that 
the General Pact for the Renunciation of 
War was ratified by the Senate, and 
made it known recently that he believed 
the treaty would be ratified. 

President Coolidge thinks the impor- 
tance of the treaty will grow on the pe- 
ple as it goes into operation. He under- 


Turn to Back Page 


new group is to give the public a 
broader appreciation of the qualities of 
furniture and its construction, so as to 
enable purchasers to. secure better value 
for their money. 


The chief saddler of the cavalry school! stands that 12 or 15 nations have ad~- 


will be sent to the Jeffersonville quarter- hered to the treaty. He also understands 
master depot, Jeffersonville, Ind., for a| that the United States was the first na- 
short course of instruction in the proper | tion that signed the treaty which has 
method of effecting the modification, ratified it. 
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Counsel Contend That Doc- 


trine of Common Law Is 
Not Abolished by Li- 
ability Act. 


The question ot whether the Federal 
Employer’s Liability Act applies to a 
railroad accident in which a brakeman is 
injured while trying to run ahead of a 
train to throw a derail switch and the 
conductor attempted to give the stop 
signal to the engineer but, due to a 
curvature and an elevation in the track, 
could not be seen, was argued January 
11 and 14 in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This question arises in 


the case of The Virginian Railway Com- 
pany, v. J. E. Kirk. No. 160. 


The brief filed in the case by the pe- 
titioner states that the respondent was 
a brakeman in its employ, and had been 
such for the past 14 years. On the day 
of the accident he was engaged in a 
switching operation at Narrows, Va., in 
putting a string of cars off for petition- 
er’s power plant. 

Signal Given By Brakeman. 


The respondent, at the time of the ac- 
cident, had charge of the placing of some 
freight cars on a coal wharf track which 
was right of from the main track. This 
track has a decided curve and also has 
a “hump” or hill. The brakeman was on 
the first car, the brief states, which was 
being pushed back to the coal wharf 
track and had given the signal to the 
engineer to back up. 

After proceeding a short distance so 
that the car the brakeman was riding 
was descending from the hill and the 


By Railroad in Suit Tribunal Would Have Authority Over Custody and 


Supervision Where Protection Is Found Necessary. 


' [Continued fr 


to have been developed, namely, separate 
hearings for children, officially author- 
ized probation service and the recording 
of social imformation. 


study of the organization and methods of 
work of ten juvenile courts in different 
parts of the country, serving large cities, 
was made in 1920 and 1921. 
that the low salaries paid in most of the 


courts and the absence of defined re-| 
quirements for entrance into the proba- | 
tion service resulted in probation staffs | 


whose members as a rule had little prep- 
aration for their work through education 
or previous experience. Over-worked, 
under-paid, inadequately prepared pro-| 
bation officers were finding it impossible | 
to do the things which they knew were 
needed. Available resources for proba-| 
tionary smupervision, child placing and! 
institutional care usually did not fit 
together to form a complete program for 
the care of delinqhent and dependent 
children. The courts therefore were} 
limited in the treatment which they | 
could prescribe. 


Because of these conditions the Chil- 


It was found | 





dren’s Bureau in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Probation Association, which for a} 
number of years had been trying to raise | 
standards of probation work throughout | 
the country, called a conference on juve- | 


nile court standards in June, 1921. The|tempt to handle unofficially cases of | 


conference requested the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau to appoint a committee 
to work out a statement of juvenile court | 
standards. 

: Thirteen members of this committee, ; 
including judges, probation officers, psy-| 
chiatrists and representatives of chil- 
dren’s agencies, worked for two years! 
preparing such a statement. A tenta- 
tive draft of standards was mimeo-! 


‘om Page 1.) 


comparable with those paid to workers 
in other fields of social service and in- 
creases in salaries would be based on 


| records of service and efficiency. 
Following this study a more detailed | 


If more than one officer were employed, 
both men and women would be repre- 
sented on the staff, which would be suffi- 
cient in size so that no officer. would 
have the supervision of more than 50 
cases, officers supervising girls having 
smaller numbers. Girls’ cases would be 
assigned to women officers and cases of 
boys 12 years of age and over to men. 


|Medical, psychological and _ psychiatric 


service would be available to the court. 

No children would be detained in jails 
or police stations. A detention home or 
boarding home for the temporary care 
of children awaiting hearing or disposi- 
tion of their cases would be available. 
Detention facilities would be such as to 
provide proper physical conditions, ade- 


| quate supervision and a constructive pro- 


gram of activities for the children. 
The jurisdiction of the court would 
begin as soon as petition was filed or a 


ichild was taken into custody or placed 


in charge of an officer of the court, The 


|police and peace officers ‘would work 


in close cooperation with the court in 
the handling of juvenile cases. Police 
would not have power to hold children in 
station houses and they would not at- 


juvenile delinquency after the child had 
been taken into custody. They would 
not be empowered to place children on 
unofficial probation without referring 
them to the court. With rare exceptions, 
no collateral bail or appearance bond 
would be required in children’s cases. 
The judge or a probation officer desig- 
nated by him would examine all com- 
plaints and after adequate investiga- 


} 
i 


motor coach was ascending the hill, the |&taphed and sent by the Children’s Bu-| tion determine whether a petition should | 
brakeman noticed that a derail switch | reau to more than 200 persons interested|be filed or other formal action should 


had not been thrown, and he knew if 
it were not thrown the train would pos- 
sibly be wrecked. When the brakeman 
saw this, the brief declares, he jumped 
off from the last car and ran down the 
track partly between the rails and partly 
on the side. 

The conductor, who was not engaged 
in the switching operation but who was 
standing on the summit of the “hump” 
saw the respondent running between the 
tracks and gave the emergency stop 
signal to the fireman, the brief states. 
Either the signal was not received at 


that moment or the engineer did not stop | 
the train as soon as possible and the} 
train ran over the respondent, causing! 


the loss of one arm and a broken leg. 
Common Law Doctrine Pleaded. 

Counsel for the petitioner contended 
that, where the plaintiff voluntarily and 
unnecessarily places himself in a perilous 
situation and is injured, his own negli- 
gent act is considered the proximate 
cause of his injury and there can be no 
recovery under the Federal Employer’s 
Liability Act. 

The doctrine of assumption of risk, 
as it existed at common law, has not 


been abolished by the Federal Employer’s | 


Libility Act, counse! argued, and has 
only been modified by that act to the 
extent that the defense of the assumption 
of risk is not available when there 


has | 


in juvenile court work. Specific sugges- 
tions received from these persons were! 
carefully considered at meetings of the 
committee and the final draft of the 
standards was submitted to a confer- 


Probation Association and the Children’s | 
Bureau. This conference approved the} 
standards with certain amendments., 
They were published and have been 
widely distributed by the Children’s Bu- 
reau. 

were not agreed on all points, each state- | 
ment represents the prevailing opinion as 
expressed in Committee meetings. It 
must be borne in mind, however that the| 
|standards are not to be regarded as final, | 
but as convenient guides for measuring | 
progress, to be studied with a view to 
jadaptation to provisions of State consti- | 
j tutions, Existing court systems, related} 
|laws, and general community programs | 
for dealing with children. The juvenile} 
| court must be a living and growing insti- 
| tution if it is to serve the needs of the 
| children of the community. No one can} 
| predict today just what kind of organiza-| 
| tion will best serve the children and the 
;community 10 or 20 years hence. | 


\Standard Court Act 


‘Drafted by Committee 
A committee of the National Probation 





been a violation of some Federal statute | association has drafted a standand juve- 
enacted for the safety to employes. |nile court act based largely on these 
aren the artenee of ~ respondent's standards, which has been found useful 
own witnesses on the stand show, coun-/by persons drafting juvenile court legis- 
sel maintained, that neither the engineer | as. There pac ye aeleceoncns be 
or fireman was in a position to see the} tween this act and the statement included 
conductor’s signal at the time it was) jn the juvenile standards published by| 
first given, due to the curvature and|the Children’s Bureau, but they are for! 
‘hump” in the track. {the most part minor. Like the standards, | 
Duty to Watch Signals. | the law must be regarded as suggestive 
Counse for the respondent argued | merely, and subject to such use as par-| 
that it was the duty of both engineer and | ticular local needs may require. 
fireman on the moter to keep a proper| _, From the standards drafted by the 
lookout for signals to govern the switch-| Children’s Bureau committee a fairly 
ing operation, and to use reasonable care | clear picture may be drawn of the kind 
and caution to protect respondent in his|°f juvenile court which, in the opinion 
work of thowing the switches, and if the | of their authors, should be available to 
failure of either so to do was, in whole | every community. It was recognized 
or in part. the proximate cause of the|that the laws of each State and loca! 
respondent’s injury, then respondent was |conditions determine whether the juve-| 
entitled to recover. nile court should be an independent court 
Under Federal Employer’s Liability | 00.3 es = . rt, ane = 
Act an employe assumes those risks, | it was stated that. om aries | 
counsel asserted, which are ordinarily] ould be the Sal ah Seamadeebien” 
incident to the employment; that is, | order that the sans iar Eades eats 
those risks which are obvious or fully | ural and urban populations 
known to him. The risk of the negligence | Tha’ ase rae Pye supe-| 
of other employes of the carrier is not |yior jurisdiction and a court of record. 
assumed, unless such negligence 1S ob- | Proceedings would be chancery or equity 
“ee ont —7 known to and appreciated ead not criminal in nature, but the juve- 
»yv such employe. {nile court would be vested with crimi-) 
The respondent did not know and ap-|nal jurisdiction in adult cases such as 
preciate the negligence of the engineer | contributing to delinquency and depend- 
and fireman in failing to keep a proper |ency of children. The jurisdiction of 
lookout for signals in switching opera-|the court would extend to children un-| 
tion, counsel declared, and of the specific |der 18 years of age and would be ex-| 
failure to see and obey the stop signal | clusive with reference to these children. | 
given by the conductor in plain view and | The standard juvenile court act referred. 
in ample time to have avoided the injury |to above would give the juvenile court! 
to the respondent. power to waive jurisdiction and certify | 
HT Hall (W. 7. Loyal, Willams, |S of, qhildren she the ‘age of 16 
Hall & Buford. with him on the brief) |,,2%,80dition to delinquent. children, the 
~~ ; aus <i ae ;court would have jurisdiction over chil-| 
argued for the petitioner. W. Cody (John l dean: Wlkesakan as ot k tae 
R. Pendleton with him on the brief) | SD Seaver ae CRAY ie to be determine: 
. ag Pigeon: d |by reason of their being in need of pro- 
argued for the respondent. tection and supervision, homeless, aban-| 
a : |doned, destitute, without proper parental | 
Two Promotions Announced |“? of guardianship, neglected or cruelty | 
ate ; z }or In surroundings dangerous to morals, | 
In National Park Service health oy general welfare. Contributing | 
|to deliquency or dependency would also; 
The Secretary of the Interior, Roy o, | come within the jurisdiction of the juve- | 
West, has just announced the pro-| hile court, as would violations of school | 
motions of Roger W. Toll, superintendent | attendance laws beyond provision for con-| 
of Rocky Mountain National Park, to be | trol by : school administration. The 
superintendent of Yellowstone Nationai | standards also recomended the inclusion 
Park, and of C. G. Thomson, superin- <a classes of bs eng: concerning | 
tendent of Crater Lake National Park, | © 1 oe censltoree Saree 4 
to be superintendent of Yosemite Na- | pe aptly Thee, tealide teeutlie wanna! 
i Park 7 aS j >* ow ° ee 6 ected B | 
Enel, Pare. The statement, in full text, eee im need of proteckioas er 
y er + . Sepia >| ar Vv "eason of mental Getect or dals- 
t V eae in the nee - jorder, cases of nonsupport or desertion | 
~ oem ee eee ri sceakan. | of minor children, and illegitimacy cases. | 
ment of Superintendent Horace M. Al. Woman Referee 
bright of the Yellowstone, to the posi- \Would Assist Judge 
tion of a of the ne bide ghed In a court operated in accordance with 
Stephen T, Mather, and the calling to| (te? candaxds set forth, the judge would| 
the Washington office of W. B. Lewis, | (ei fee jean: Onis special qualifies. | 
S oe 1 faba Shan fe aa *» tions for juvenile court work and would! 
eee oe a osemite, as S- | be able - devote as much time as neces. 
sistant , vr, : jsary to hear each case promptly and| 
In line with the Department's well-es- | thoroughly and to give semana TS ion 
tablished policy, these two vacancies | to the work of the court. He would proba- 
were ame by. oe ergo wi pee | bly have the assistance of a woman! 
Service. Superintenden oger ‘ oll 


, , |referee Who would hear all cases involv-| 
of Rocky Mountain National Park has | jng girls. . 1 


| Sufficient resources 


out official court action when feasible. 


| be taken. Cases would be adjusted with- | does not apply. 


Rules Committee Takes Matter Under Advisement; Inclu- 
Arkansas Innkeeper sion of Vegetable Compounds in Law Is Sought. 


Supreme Court to Decide If 
State Exemption Privi- 
lege Applies to Fed- 
eral Land. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on January 17 heard arguments 
on the question whether an Arkansas 
statute of limiting the liability of inn- 
keepers applies to the owner of a pri- 
vately-owned hotel who had leased the 
land, a part of a Federal reservation, 
from the Government. This question 
arises in the case of Arlington Hotel 
Company v. Elizabeth H. Fant et al. 
No. 157. 

The State of Arkansas in 1903, the 
brief of the plaintiff in error. states, 
ceded to the United States certain lands 
within the State surrounding Hot 
Springs. This cession was accepted by 
Congress on April 20, 1904. 

By Act of Legislature of Arkansas 
approved March 29, 1913, the common 
law liability of innkeepers (theretofore 
held that of an insurer) was repealed, 
and the innkeepers’ liability for loss to 
guests by fire limited to cases where 
the fire resulted from negligence of the 
innkeeper or his servants. 

Leased to Plaintiff. 

The reservation as originally made, 
did not purport to reserve it for any 
Government purpose, but “for the fu- 
ture disposal of the United States.” The 
portion of the land on which the hotel 
was located was leased by the Gov- 
ernment to the plaintiff in error and 
has at all times been used for a hotel 
and for nothing else, the brief points 


ut. 

The hotel was destroyed by fire, the 
brief adds, and the guests have brought 
suit, claiming that the plaintiff in error 
comes under Federal jurisdiction and 
that therefore the statute of Arkansas 
The Supreme Court of 
Arkansas has upheld the guests in this 


The number of children detained and the | contention, and it is from this decision 


length of detention would be kept at a 
minimum, through frequent hearings. 


adequate facilities for institutional care. 
Social Investigation 
Provided in All Cases 

Social investigation would be made in 


ence held in Washington in May, 1923, prompt investigation, sufficient court staff | that where 
also under the auspices of the National| to expedite the movement of cases, and | land, except by purchase, by consent of 


| 


the child’s family and home conditions, | 


that the piaintiff in error has appealed. 
Counsel for the plaintiff contended 
the Government acquires 


the Legislature to enable it properly to 
function in its governmental capacity, 
the State may exercise any and all jur- 
isdiction over the territory thus ac- 
quired unless such jurisdiction shall in- 
terfere with any Government buildings 


While the members of the Committee' °V°TY, Case and would include study of | located thereon. 


So long as the United States limits 


| behavior, developmental history, school i} its activities to the performance of its 
|career, and religious background. Physi- governmental obligation, it and 


its 


cal examinations would be considered an | agencies are exempt from State inter- 


essential part of adequate study of the 
child. Physical examination of girls 
would be made by women physicians. 
Psychiatric and psychological study 
would be made at least in ‘all cases in 
which the social investigation raised a 
question of special need for study and 
before concerning treatment, by a clinic 
or examiner properly qualified for such 
work. 

Hearings would be held as soon as 
proper notice to parents or custodians 
could be given, and within 48 hours. 
There would be no publicity regarding 
individual cases. Hearings would be pri- 


| vate with no one present but those directly 

| being merely a tenancy for a term of 
| years, the lease having been renewed 
| from time to time 


concerned. Attendance of one or both 
parents or the legal guardian of the child 
would be required. Witnesses would be 


| permitted in the court room only when 
| testifying. Adequate provision would be | 


made for children awaiting hearing and 
they would be protected from publicity 
and given necessary Supervision. 

The hearing would not be conducted 
formerly but would be directed toward 
ascertaining what kind of care was best 
suited to the child’s needs. Recommenda- 
tions for treatment made by those re- 
sponsible for the preliminary study of 
the child and his environment would be 


| 


| 





given careful consideration. Jury trials } 


| would not be permitted. Children would 


not be present at the hearing of neglect 
or dependency cases except for the time 
required for identification, when identi- 


' fication was necessary. 
Fines would never be imposed in chil- | investigation and 


ference, counsel asserted, but when it 
assumes the role of landlord, its tenants 
are bound by the laws of Arkansas, not- 
withstandigg the State may endeavor to 
rid herself of her duties. or the United 
States to undertake their performance. 
Tenancy Said to Be Temporary. 

Counsel for the defendant in error 
maintained the leasing of the Arlington 
Hotel site was not an abandonment of 
the jurisdiction, because the hotel was 
being operated on the same conditions 
when the jurisdiction was ceded and ac- 
cepted as when the fire burned the hotel. 
The tenancy of the Arlington Hotel has, 
counsel urged, always been temporary, 


William H Martin and Thomas K Mar- 
tin (E Hartley Wootton with them on 
the brief), argued for the plaintiff in 
error William Waller (Seth M Walker, 
Henry M Armistead, Ashley Cockrill, 
A J Murphy, Scott Wood, Cockrill & 
Armistead, and Murphy & Wood with 


| him on the brief), was heard -for the de- 
| fendants in error 


| which would provide for the necessary 


legal records and for social records cov- 
ering the investigation of the case, the 
study of the child and the work done 
by the officers of the court and the pro- 
bation staff. These social records would 
be deemed private and confidential rec- 
ords of the court. Records of social 
study of the child 


dren’s cases and restitution or reparation | would include all the facts necessary to 
would be required only in cases where | a constructive plan of treatment while 


they seemed to have disciplinary value, 
or to instill respect for property rights. 
of various types 
would be available to the court for super- 
vision of children in their own homes 


;and for care in family homes or institu- 


tions of those who could not remain with 
their own families, so that in the disposi- 
tion of each case the court could fit the 
treatment to the needs of the child. In- 
stitutional care would be utilized only 
when careful study of the case clearly 
indicated a need for it or when repeated 
attempts to adjust the child to home life 
in the community had failed. 
Administrative work such as placing 
dependent or neglected children in family 
homes would not be. undertaken by the 


| court itself unless suitable agencies were 


| 
| 


| cial service. 
bationers in person may not be possible | 


not or could not be made available for | 


this type of service. If the jurisdiction 


of the court did not include offenses by | 
adults against children it would assume | 


the responsibility of seeing that proceed- 
ings were initiated in other courts 
wherever such action was advisable and 


cases between the juvenile court, the 
prosecuting attorneys, and the criminal 
court, 

For every child placed on probation a 
definite plan of constructive work would 


be formulated, which w , | 
> a would be checked | except 


up at least monthly in conference with 
the chief probation officer or 
supervisor. Reporting of the child to the 
probation officer at regular intervals 
would be required only if it seemed to be 
for the good of the probationer and usu- 
ally only of delinquent boys over 12 
years of age. Reports would be made at 
a suitable place away from the court and 
mingling of boys reporting would be 
avoided through using different days of 
the week and fixing a certain time for 
each child to report. 

Home visits to. probationers would be 
made at least every two weeks in most 
cases. Reconstructive work with the 


family would be undertaken whenever | 


necessary, either by the probation offi- 
cer himself or in cooperation with other 
social agencies. Close cooperation with 
other agencies would be maintained. Co- 
operation would also. be maintained 
with the school department and the 


officer would assist and 


there would be close cooperation in these | tions toward the child; 


the records of supervision would show 
the constructive case work planned and 
accomplished and give a chronological 
history of the supervisory work. Sta- 
tistical information would be compiled 
according to a uniform plan. 

In courts serving only small towns and 
rural communities some of these stand- 
ards are impracticable. It may be nec- 
essary in such communities to combine 
probation work with other types of so- 
Frequent reporting of pro- 


and it may be necessary to use volunteer 
aid to a larger extent than in urban com- 
munities. 

The fundamental principles set forth 
in these standards may be summarized 
as follows: (1) That the court dealing 
with children should be clothed with 
broad jurisdiction, embracing all classes 
of cases in which a child is in need of 
the protection of the State, whether the 
legal action is in the name of the child 
or of an adult who fails in his obliga- 
(2) that the 
court should have a scientific understand- 
ing of each child; (3) that treatment 


| should be adapted to individual needs; 


and (4) that there should be a presump- 


| tion in favor of keeping the child in 


other | 


| 


| 
} 


his own home and his own community, 
when adequate investigation 
shows this not to be in the best inter- 
est of the child. 

If all the courts of the country were 
administered in accordance with the 
standards 6f the best existing courts 
the situation would be immensely bet- 
ter than at present but a vast amount 
would still remain to be accomplished. 
We are working out scientific methods 
of diagnosis of delinquency, but we are 
just at the threshold of developing scien- 
tific methods of treatment. The studies 
of Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner and the 


| survey made under the auspices of the 


Harvard Law School are making impor- 
tant contributions to our knowledge of 
methods of treatment but other exten- 
sive studies are greatly needed. 

The juvenile court is but one of the 
agencies of the community for dealing 
with conduct problems of children. It 
can be made a fit instrument for this 
work only if the community provides 


The controversy between the butter 
and oleomargarine industries was 
brought before the House Committee on 


Rules at a hearing January 18 on the 
question of reporting to the House a 
special rule for consideration of ‘H. R. 
10958 to amend the oleomargarine act. 
All the witnesses were Representatives 
in Congress, advocating or opposing the 
proposed legislation which had been fa- 
vorably reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The Rules Commit- 
tee took the matter nnder advisement. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment of the oleomargarine law of 1886 
would not only clarify the language of 
the Act, which defines butter and oleo- 
margarine and provides for taxation of 
adulterated butter and oleomargarine, 
but also to make the definitions ap- 
plicable to oleomargarine include not] 
only fish oils and fats, but also the 
third class of cooking compounds made 
from coconut oil, peanut oil and similar 
products. These cooking compounds, 
according to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, which reported -the bill, are made 
by mixing the fats together in water or 
some other liquid so they form an emul- 
sion very nearly identical in form to 
the emulsion of butter fats and water, 
which is butter. Not only are they 
emulsified and solidified like butter with 
moisture ‘incorporated in them like the 
moisture in butter but are also salted 
and mostly colored to imitate butter, 
according to the Committee. 


The witnesses before the Committee | 
on Rules were Representatives Haugen 
(Rep.), of Northwood, Iowa, chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture; 
Browne (Rep.), of Waupaca, Wis.; Cole | 
(Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; eel 
(Rep.), of Hastings, Mich.; Clague 
(Rep.), of Redwood Falls, Minn.; and | 
Brigham (Rep.), of St. Albans, Vt., all 
in favor of a rule and the bill; Wood] 
(Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind.; Linthicum | 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md.; and Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex. (the latter 
favoring amendment of the bill), in op- 
position. 

The full text of the bill follows:‘ | 

That section 2 of the act entitled an act] 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale and 
importation and exportation of oleomar- | 
garine, approved August 2, 1886, as! 
amended, is amended to read as follows: | 

Section 2. That for the purposes of this | 
act, certain extracts, and certain mixtures | 
and compounds, including such mixtures 
and compounds with butter, shall be known | 
and designated as “oleomargarine,” | 
namely: All substances heretofore known} 
as oleomargarine, olo, olemargarine oil; 
butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all} 


| tedly nondeleterious, out 


ion would not, pass any such legislation. 
He said no one is being hurt by these 
compounds. He said Mr. Haugen had 
called them a fraud but that is not true 
because in fact every package shows 
what it is. 

“This is looked upon as the proor man’s 
butter,” he said. “There is nothing de- 
leterious about it. Everybody knows 
what he is getting. The manufacturers 
of these products never have contended 
these products are butter; they do not 
ship it or sell it as such.” 

Representative Browne said the dairy 


people of his State are in favor of this| 


proposed legislation, and, he added, Wis- 
consin produces more dairy products 
than any other State in the Union. This 
bill, he said, simply adds a few more 
things to the definition of oleomarga- 
rine. He said the rule ought to be re- 
ported to enable consideration by the 
House, as long as the dairy people of 
the country want it and the Committee 
on Agriculture had reported in favor of 
it. Representative Garrett said that 
while there had been no minority report 
on the bill from the Committee on Agri- 


culture, the minority of that Committee | 


are opposed to it. 

Representative Linthicum, in opposi- 
tion, said the manufacturers gf these 
products are not trying to deceive the 
public and that the proposed legislation, 
if enacted, would put out of business 
people in his State having millions of 
dollars invested. He said it is an attack 
on the business by packers, dairy, and 
oleomargarine interests. He said there 
is no issue of deleteriousness to health 
involved. 

Representative Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind., member of the Committee, 
said that Mr. Michener in his question- 
ing had shown that “every step in the 
manufacture and sale is calculated to 


fool the public into the belief that it is | 


butter.” Chairman Snell said that as 


| it is shortening material for use in the 


kitchen he could not see the use of mak- 
ing it look like butter. Mr. Linthicum 


| said it is just to make it more attractive, 


more convenient and more tasteful. 
Representative Cole said, the House 
and the Senate were entitled to be heard 
on the subject. Favoring the legislation, 
he said “dairying has saved agriculture 
in the hard years of the past.” Mr. Gar- 
rett said the proposal was treading on 
dangerous ground in trying to use the 
taxing power to put a product, admit- 
1 of business. 
Mr. Michener suggested that as far as 
the tariff is concerned a large part of 
the coconut oil comes from the Philip- 
pines, Representative Wood adding that 





| consuls exclusive of liquor. 
11919, value, $67,309; 1920, $72,891; 1921, 


|hibition Bureau. 


mixtures and compounds of oleomargarine,| a great deal of American capital is in- 
oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine,! vested in the industry there. 

suine and neutral; all lard extracts and} s 

tallow extracts; and all mixtures and com-|! Farm Organizations 


pounds of tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard! ¢ ° 
aid to Favor Measure 


oil, other animal oil or fat, vegetable oil, 

annotto, and other coloring matter, Iin- Representative Ketcham said that the 

testinal fat and offal ‘Ay, it .; compounds are being sold as butter, at 
(1) Made in imitation or semblance “lithe rate of 7,500,000 pounds annually 

= . ° ’ 3 vs 

butter, or ;aS against 15,000,000 pounds of oleo- 
(2) Calculated or intended to be sold a8; margarine. He said’that practically all 

butter or for butter, or , , j the great farm organizations are in fa- 
(3) Churned, emulsified, or mixed in! vor of the legislation 

cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and; . A ‘ : 

containing moisture in excess of 1 per| Representative Jones said that as far 

centum. as any of these products are being made 


Liquor by Diplomats 


Request for Information Is 
Made to Commissioner of 


Prohibition by Brook- 
lyn Representative. 


Information regarding amounts of 
liquor imported by diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of foreign govern- 
ments under diplomatic immunity usage 
is asked for in a letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition, James M. Doran, 
dated January 16, by Representative 
celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
letter was made public by Mr. Celler 
January 15. 

The full text follows: 

I have searched in vain for data con- 
cerning the amount of wines and liquors 
imported into this country since prohi- 
bition for diplomatic uses. 

Based upon international custom and 
comity, duties on goods imported by con- 
sular and diplomatic officers are remitted. 
The Treasury Department through the 
collectors keep a record of those 1m- 
porting and the amount and kinds of 
goods brought in. 

Section of Regulations Granted. | 

Section 405 of Customs Regulations 18 
as follows: . 

“Members and attaches of foreign em- 
bassies and legations may receive arti- 
cles imported for their personal or fam- 
ily use free of duty pon the depart- 
ment’s instructions in each instance, 
which will be issued only upon request 
of the Department of State. Collectors 
will take charge of all packages .ad- 
dressed to diplomatic officers of foreign 
nations which arrive in advance of the 
receipt of instructions for free duty, 
Notifications of such arrivals should be 


| sent to the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


The publishing agency for giving out 
the information concerning diplomatic 
imports is the Department of Commerce. 
That Department gives me the follow- 
ing figures of imports for diplomats and 
Fiscal year: 


$47,904; 1922, $34,339; 1923, $33,486, 
1924, $45,565; 1925, $69,150; 1926, $36,- 
853; 1927, $83,133. . 
This merely includes clothing, olive 
oil, household effects, etc., but no liquor. 
The Department of Commerce says it 


|can not publish liquor imports because 
|it has been refused the information by 


both the Bureau of Customs and the Pro- 
It published the liquor 
data prior to 1919 because it received the 
data from the Treasury Department. 
Amounts were then inconsequential be- 
cause liquor was easily purchased here 
prior to prohibition. 

Why the secrecy? Why the conceal- 


|ment? Is the amount now imported so 


staggering? 
scandal? 

I have discovered that most of the 
liquor comes by way of Baltimore—the 
nearest port to Washington—and armed 


Will publication cause a 








for butter which they complained it imi- 
tated. 

Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
Dresden, Tenn., Minority Leader of the 
House, suggested that the labels on the} 
cooking compounds showed just what, 
they are. Mr. Haugen said that was} 
true, but the labels are disregarded by | 
the consumers and the imitation is de- 
ceptive. He said it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between packages of oleo-! 
margarine, imitation butter and cooking | 
compounds, ; , 

Mr. Garrett insiste@ that the labels 
are properly marked and that if there 
is any deception it would be after the 
packages had passed out of the channels 
of interstate commerce and had passed | 
into intrastate trade. | 

Mr. Haugen replied that that might} 
or might not be true, but that practi-; 
cally all of. the cooking compound prod- | 
ucts are being sold substantially as but- | 
ter. He said that butter fat cannot} 
compete with these compounds, whose | 
resemblance to butter he termed an im-! 
position on the public. 

The effect of the 10-cent oleomargarine 
tax has been to drive some of the colored 
imitations out of the trade, according 
to Mr. Garrett. Representative Snell! 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of | 
the Committee on Rules, presiding, sug- 
gested that there is no allegation that 
these cooking compounds aimed at in 
the bill are deleterious to health. Mr. 
Haugen replied that they are inferior in, 
quality to butter, which they resemble. ! 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of); 
Adrian, Mich., member of the Commit- | 
tee, suggested that if these compounds! 
are not deleterious to the public health! 
and are sold plainly and correctly; 
branded both in and outside of the pack- | 
ages, the “real situation is that we who 
have farming districts do not want to} 
compete with them.” 





No Injury to Public | 
Found by Mr. Garret | 
| 


Mr. Haugen said that the public to- 
day is too busy to examine the mark- 
ings'on packages. He said the manu- 
facturers of these products are high-| 
class men, who formerly manufactured 
oleomargarine and who use the same 
machinery for the new class of products 
which, according to the Committee on 
Agriculture, is colored in most cases 
with annotto to imitate butter and which 


This section shall not apply to puff-|in an effort to resemble butter, he had 
pastry shortening net churned or emulsi- | 
fied in milk or cream and having a melting | 
point of 118 degrees Fahrenheit or more. 


Would Extend Definition 
Of Oleomargarine 


Mr. Haugen told the Committee that! 
oleomargarine and butter are subject, 
to tax and the cooking compounds should | 
be put under the same definition as oleo- | 
margarine. He said the compounds} 
sought to be reached in the proposed 
law are sold “at exorbitant prices and: 
excessive prices,” at times being sold, 
he said as high as 40 cents a pound. 
Other witnesses stated that the cooking 
compounds ran about 25 cents a pound 
as against from 47 to 65 cents a pound 


no patience with them, but that the bill, 
in subsection 3 referred to, opened too 
wide a field, would include ice cream and 
other products, and might “hog-tie the 
wonderful development now going on” 
in synthetic food products. 

Representative Clague said the prod- 
ucts should be sold for just what they 
are, which is not the case now, he said. 
Asked by Chairman Snell whether, if 
there were a tax of 10 cents a pound 
on these products, it would make them 
sell for what they are, Mr. Clague said 
it would help in that direction, and would 
give butter a better chance in the market 
than it now has. 

Representative Brigham advocated the 


Government guards escort the trucks 
into the Capital City and deliveries are 
made at the embassies and-homes of *for- 
eign officials in a sort of house. to house 
delivery. 

These trucks, thus guarded by United 
States officials, are frequently seen on 
the highways from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Some come down from Canada 
and New York under Government es- 
cort. 

It is common knowledge that much of 
this diplomatic liquor trickles down the 
throats of many who do nqt wear the 
braids of diplomacy. Diplomatic liquor 
is “peddled” all over Washintgon. 

Not long ago at a restaurant and dance 
place in Washington, prohibition or po- 
lice officials broke up a table where li- 
quor was used. I believe two girls were 


| arrested and later released. Their escort 


was untouched. He claimed immunity as 
an attache of an embassy. It was his 
liquor. I doubt the validity of such a 
claim as to liquor in a public place. 
However, the incident shows the ex- 


bill, saying the dairy organizations of |treme to which diplomatic liquor im- 


his State urge the granting of the rule. | 


All that the bill does, he said, is to ex- 
tend the definition of oleomargarine to 
bring in these products, and anything 
that is done for the dairy business will 
be of benefit to agriculture in the coun- 
try generally. 


The Auited 


munity may be pushed. 

I desire for public purposes, therefore, 
the amount of liquor imported by con- 
sular and diplomatic officials. We may 
watch them drink but, unless you tell 
us, we may not know how much they 
drink. 
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been appointed the Yellowstone superin-| Appointed by the judge, and working. probation JosepH S. FRELINGHUYSEN WHULLIAM B. WILSON CoLone, E. M. House 
tendent, while C. G. Thomson, until the 


transfer superintendent of Creater Lake 
National Park has been placed in charge 
of the Yosemite: Both of these men, by 
their several years’ experience in the 
National Park Service, as well as their 
previous general training, are excep: 
tionally well qualified to administer the 
two important parks which have been 
entrusted to them. 


} character. 


lunder his general direction, would be a! ¥ide children of working age in the 


staff of qualified probation officers, se-| Choice of a vocation and would help to | 


lected as a result of competitive exam-| Plan recreational programs for the chil- 
inations and having a good educational| dren. The probation officers would re- 
background, preferably graduation from|¢eive general counsel ~ and supervision 
|eollege Ox its equivalent, or 1 , r 
|school of social work; experience of at State supervisory officer, with power to 
jleast one year in case work under su-| require the keeping of prescribed rec- 
pervision; and good personality and,ords and compel periodical reports. 

They would receive salaries ; 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
} 


from a|from a State commission or board or a | 


adequate financial support for the court 
itself and for an adequate general pro- 
gram of child care including child study, 
family rehabilitation, foster home care, 
and institutional care, and only if it 
stands ready to absorb without stigma 
and without discrimination the children 


| who have reacted favorably to the re- 


storing influences of the juvenile court 


The court would have a record system j and its associated agencies, 


now is flooding the markets. 
Representative Garrett expressed the 
view that the bill proposes to use the 
taxing power of the Government to put 
out of business a class of food products 
as to which there is no evidence that 
they are deleterious to the public. 
tepresentative Wood said he is op- 
posed to the rule and the bill because 
Congress ought not to, and in his opin- 
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New Light Cruiser 
‘Salt Lake City’ to 
Be Launched by Navy 


To Have Increased Greatly in Recent Years 


Bureau of Plant Indusiry Describes Beneficial Results 
Said to Result from Use. 


Are Said to Confuse 
Statistical Studies 


Dr. Lorenz Tells House Com-) 
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Debate Continues on Provision in First Deficiency Meas- 
ure; Education on Law Is Advocated. 
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Consumption of Fermented Milk Declared _|Defects in Calendar | Amendments Offered in Senate to Reduce 
_ Fund Provided to Enforce Prohibition 


Prices for Tobacco 
Are Higher Despite 


Larger Production 


First of Eight Ships to Be The consumption of buttermilk andy lactose or milk sugar, undesirable organ- Increased appropriations for prohibi-; ator, who read statements by Chester Improved Quality of 1928 


Constructed Under Terms 
Of Arms Conference 


other fermented milks has increased| isms of the intestines are suppressed and 


.|greatly during recent years, according | an improved physical condition results. 


to specialists in the Bureau of Dairy| At the same time, it is pointed out 


Industry, the Department of Agriculture 
stated January 18. The development 
of the form of fermented milk scien- 
tifically termed —— ‘ acido- 

; iser ’ philus” has been phenomenal, it was 
= aa nee So eae ie added, and the beneficial results ascribed 
the United States Navy under the te to its use have served to stimulate a 


of the Limitation of Armament Confer-| new interest in all kinds of fermented 


Is Completed. 


The “Salt Lake City,” first of 10,000- 


ence, will be launched on January 23, at 
12:30 p. m., at the American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corporation docks at 
Camden, N. J., the Department of the 
Navy announced in a statement Janu- 
ary 18. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

This cruiser, which will be named the 
“Salt Lake City,” will be christened by 
Miss Helen Budge, of Salt Lake City, a 
graduate of the University of Utah. 
Her present address is Parnassus Club, 
605 West 115th St., New York City. Miss 
Gailey Rich, of Utah, has been desig- 
nated Maid of Honor. Miss Rich is now 
a student at the National Park Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Secretary of Navy To Attend. 

Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Cur- 
tis D.° Wilbur, Adryiral Charles F. 
Hughes, Chief of Nava! Operations; 
Captain George F. Neal, Aide to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Commander 
Felix X. Gygax, Aide to _Admiral 
Hughes, will attend the launching cere- 
monies. 

This cruiser is one of a program of 
eight which were authorized by Act of 
Congress December 18, 1924, and which 
are: now under construction at various 
navy yards and commercial shipbuild- 
ing companies. The keel of the “Salt 
Lake City” was laid on June 9, 1927. 
According to present plans, this vessel 
will be commissioned in December, 1929. 

Dimensions of New Cruisers. __ 

The dimensions of the “Salt Lake City” 


are: Length overall, 585 feet 6 inches; | 


breadth, extreme, 65 feet 2 inches; dis- 


‘that all fermented milks have a high 
food value themselves, as most of them 
have lost only their butterfat. Their un- 
restricted use, however, might result in 
some persons getting too much or too 
little protein or other elements in their 
diet. Consequently, a doztor should be 
consulted before making any important 
| change in one’s diet involving the use 


milks. The full text of the Department’s ‘of much fermented milk. 


one follows: ‘ ,. | “Much of the buttermilk sold in cities,” 

In_revising Department Bulletin No. | says the bulletin, “is not properly speak- 
319-D, “Fermented Milks,” to include| jing” buttermilk, but simply sour skim 
the latest information on the subject,| milk which has been churned or stirred 
W. R. Albus, formerly bacteriologist of} +4 break up the curd. This has all the 
the Bureau, explains that all the fer-! chemical properties of buttermilk, how- 
mented milks are the result of an acid ever, and may have one or more of the 
fermentation in which the sugar of the! gesirable lactic-acid bacteria for which 
milk is split up into lactic acid and other: the buttermilk is taken. A more uniform 
products. This, he says, may be brought) pyoduct can be obtained from firms that 
about by the presence in the milk of} make it on a large scale, and if a relia- 
varieties of the common _lactic-acid| je dealer is accessible it is not advisable 
group of bacteria; or, as in the case of|t 9 make it at home.” Nevertheless di- 
yogurt, by special organisms; or a yeast jrections are given in the bulletin for 
may be present, adding an alcoholic to) making buttermilk, as well as acidophilus 
the ordinary acid fermentation. | milk, kefir, kumiss, and yogurt. 

The work of Metchnikoff and his asso- The last three, according to the bul- 
ciates in 1908, according to the bulletin! letin, are special kinds of fermented 
brought to the attention of physicians! milks long used by the people of southern 
and others the therapeutic value of fer-| Russia, Turkey, the Balkans, “4e coun- 
mented milks, but other investigators} tries of the eastern Mediterranean, India 
since that time have shown that the spe-| and Egypt. Kumiss in eastern countries 
cial bacterium, L. bulgaricus recom-|is made from mare’s milk, kefir from 
mended by*Metchnikoff did not give as} sheep, goat’s or cow’s milk; when kumiss 
good results in the treatment of intes-|is made in this country frova cow’s milk, 
tinal disorders as acidophilus milk. L. | it is more correctly called kefir. 
acidophilus is a normal inhabitant of the 


intestinal tract, it is explained, and if; 


milk that has been soured by means of 
it is taken with small quantities of added | 








Plans for Air Mail | 


To Panama Outlined’ 


‘ 





placement, 10,000 tons; draft, normal, 19 
feet 6% inches; speed, estimated, 32% 
knots. ’ 

The other light cruisers now under con- 


No Exchanges Will Be Made! 


At Intermediate Points 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


January 18, 1929. 


Senate 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Resumed debate on 
the First Deficiency bill and the preposed 
amendment for an increase in the ap- 
propriation for prohibition enforcement. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the deficiency bill. 


struction are: “Pensacola,” at New York Along Route. 
Navy Yard; “Northampton,” at Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Fore 
River); “Chester,” at American Brown | jntermeditate points on the air mail route 
Boveri Electric Corporation; Light|petween Miami, Fla. and Cristobal, 
Cruiser No. 28 (not yet named), at| Panama Canal Zone, and return begin- 
Puget Sound Navy Yard; “Chicago,” at|/ning February 4, the Second Assistant 
Mare Island Navy Yard; “Houston,” at| Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover, 


No exchange of mails will be made at | 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., and “Augusta,” at Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
January 18, 1929. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 


ate held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- | 


teys of each week.) 


12:10 p. m—A committee from the | 


Women’s Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, which has been in session 
in Washington, called to thank President 
Coolidge for his leadership in the ratifi- 
cation of the General Peace Pact for the 
renunciation of War. The Committee 
consisted of Mrs. John M. Hanna, of 
Dallas, Tex., president of the Y. W. C. 
A.; Miss Belle Sherwin, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, president National League of 
Women Voters; Mrs. Ella A. Boole, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., president of the W. C. 
T. U., and Mrs. John F. Sippel, of Balti- 
more, Md., president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

12:15 p. m.—A committee, headed by 
Levi H. David, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the Washington Hebrew 


Congregation, called to invite the Presi- | 


dent to attend the 25th anniversary cele- 
bration of the ministry of Rev. Dr. 
Abram Simon, rabbi of the Congregation, 
to be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, on January 26. 

12:45 p. m.—The President presented 
a regimental flag to the 240th Coast 
Artillery, District of Columbia National 
Guard. ; 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Reports Submitted 


On Potomac Projects: 


Three Plans for Hydroelectric 
Surveys Are Analyzed. 


Confidental reports on applications of 
three power companies for permits for 
preliminary surveys of the Potomac 
River for the purpose of hydroelectric 
power development, were transmitted on 
January 19 by Major Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, United States Engineer, to the 
Chief of Army engineers, Maj. Gen, Ed- 
gar Jadwin, according to an oral an- 
nouncement by Major Somervell. Un- 
der regular procedure, it was explained, 
General Jadwin will review the reports 
and submit them to the Federal Power 
Commission, the deciding agency with 
his recommendations. ia 

The reports are on the applications of 
the Potomac. River Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del., the South Branch Power 
Co., Philadelphia, and Stineman ana 
Quick, of Baltimore, for survey permits. 


Submitted with them is a resolution of | 
the National Capital Park and Pl.nning 


Commission favoring acquisition of the 
Great Falls regions of the Potomac River 
for park purposes, but allowing Congress 
to develop navigation, flood control and 
power potentialities in this area, should 
this be justified in the public interest, 
said Major Somerveil. 

In a recent report the Park and Plan- 
ning Commission stated it opposed de- 
struction of the natural beauty of the 
Falls, but left final determination to 
Congress. 


Together with these reports was aj 


fourth relating to a survey made by Ma). 
Somervell of utilization of the water 
resources of the Potomac River basin 
for navigation, flood control, power and 
irrigation, which was requested by the 
House of Representatives. 


Senate Committee Approves | 


Nomination of N. P. Nichols 


The Senate Committee on Immigration 
ordered a favorable report, January 18, 
on the nomination of Norval P. Nichols 
of Porto Rico to be commissioner of im- 
migration at San Juan, P. R. ; 


~ 


announced January 18. Postage rates! 
between these points, either way, will be | 
25 cents for each half ounce or fraction , 
in addition to the regular postage, Mr. | 
Glover said. { 
. Mr. Glover also stated orally that Col. | 
Charles A. Lindbergh would pilot the 
first planes over the rote. For the pres- 
ent at least, air mail pilots will make, 
but two round trips each month. The an- 
nouncement follows in i'l text: | 

In connection with notices in the bul- 
letins of December 21 and January 8,! 
air-mail service on Route No. 5, between: 
|Miami, Fla., and Cristobal, C. Z., will 
| begin with flights from Miami February 
4 and from Cristobal February 10, 1929. 
For the present two round-trips a month } 
will be made, and mails will be carried | 
only between the terminal points of Mi-| 


2. p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
/ On the deficiency bill. : 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Executive session 
|considered the nomination of Roy O. 
West for Secretary of the Interior. | 

4p. m. to 5 p. m.—In executive session. 
; 5 p. m. to 5:35 p. m.—Continued in 
executive session. 

5:35 p. m.—Recessed until noon Jan- 
uary 19 to meet again in executive ses- 
sion. 

House 

12 m. to 1,p. m.—Resumed general de- 
bate on independent offices appropriation 
bill. Representative Cramton, _ Micht- 
gan, discussed _ patent law practice ir- 
regularities. Representative LaGuardia, 
New York, discussed the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.-—Continued debate 
on independent offices bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on independent offices bill. Representa- 
tive Cullen, New York, spoke on the 
Shipping Board. 

38 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on independent offices bill. 

4 p. m. to 5 p. m.—Continued debate 


f |for each half-ounce or fraction, in addi-| 


ami and Cristobal. No exchange of, 0n_independent offices bill. 


: : > : : ints; , 5 p. m. to 5:27 p. m.—Defeated a mo- 
ry i — intermediate poin ri tion to recommit the Independent offices 


: gp on .| bill and then passed the measure. 
Postage either way will be 25 cents 5:27 p. mh a anietae en 
~~ 2 

tion to the regular postage. Canal Zone: uary 21, 
stamps must be used for mails on north- ; 
bound flights. First flight covers for; 
ithe northbound flight may be sent. to the 
postmaster at Cristobal with funds by 
money order for purchase of stamps. 
| Covers for first flight must be addressed 
|so as to admit of dispatch over the 
route toward destination; that is, cov-| 
‘ers for first flight from Miami must be 
addressed to Cristobal or point beyond, | 
while covers sent for mailing at Cristo- 
bal may be addressed to points in this 
country or beyond. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 
Senate and House 


‘ January 19, 1929. 


Senate 
Interstate Commerce, 
legislation, 10 a. m. : 

If such covers are addressed in care Indian Affairs, executive, 10 a. m. 
of the postmaster at Cristibal, eommu-' Public Lands and Surveys, executive, 
nication should be sent him (in advance) | 10:30 a. m. 
requesting remailing to the sender and| House 
inclosing amount by money order for! Merchant Marine, hearing, extending 
purchase of Canal Zone postage therefor. jife of Radio Commission, 10:30 a. m. 
Air mail in being sent to or from this; Agriculture, hearing, Burtness Grain 
|route will receive air-mail dispatch also’ Standards bill, 10 a. m. 
| by fms mee, routes in this coun-! Appropriations, executive, naval bill 
|try where practicable. subcommittee, 10:50 «. m. 
A syacial socnet, wil be used on first, Ways and Means, hearing, tariff, 10 
ight mail from Miami. ‘a. m. 

Wohsinie: Leave Miami February 4 
| and 17 and the 1st and 15th of each month 
|thereafter; arrive Cristobal third day 4 
|p. m. 
|" Leave Cristobal February 10 and 23 
jand on the 7th and 22d of each month 
|thereafter; arrive Miami third day at 
|}4 p.m. 


hearing, coal 





Increase in Deaths 


:Prevalence of Communicable 


; Bae te | Diseases Reviewed for Week. 
Expansion Is Continuing 


In Secondary Education| 


Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
in 93 cities having a population of ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 totaled 2,782 for 
[Continued from Page 1.] the week ended December 29, as com- 
|formerly assigned to elementary schools: pared with 999 for the same week of 
|accounts in some measure for this | 1927, according to the weekly review on 
growth. | te prevalence of communicable diseases 

The larger city school systems are ex-| made public January 18 by the United 
peditiously placing more and more of|States Public Health Service. All 
their pupils into junior high schools.’ other communicable diseases decreased 
while the smaller systems are less, jn prevalence. The full text of the re- 
rapidly but quite consistently also adopt- view follows: ; 
ing the junior high-school organization.! The United States Public Health 
In cities over 10,000 population, between | Service has issued the following state- 
75,000 and 100,000 pupils are transferred | ment in regard to the prevalence of com- 
from elementary schools into junior municable diseases in the United States. 
high schools every year. c The 99 cities reporting cases used in 

Not many years ago the educational the following table are situated in all 
system included three units, namely, ele-| parts of the country and have an esti- 
mentary school, high school and college. , mated aggrepate population of more than 
At present there are at least five distinct | 31,210,000. The estimated population of 
levels: Elementary school (including | the 93 cities reporting deaths is more 
kindergarten), junior high school, senior | than 30.515,000. Weeks ended December 
high school, junior college, and college | 29, 1928, and December 31, 1927: 
or university (including the professional Cases reported: 1928 
school.) | Diphtheria: 

In the haleyon days of elementary, 44 States 
high-school-college education, operation! 99 cities 
was on a single-track system which oddly , Measles: 
enough provided no stopping facilities , 43 States 
for anybody except at the terminus. If; 99 cities 
a passenger wished to get anywhere he | Poliomyelitis: 
had to agree to take a long trip and to | 41 States . 
stay on the train. | Searle® faver: 

At present the large city secondary: 44 States .... 
schools provide accommodations for all,{ 99 cities 
even for those who do not want to ride. ; Smallpox: 

After a certain minimum length of the| 44 States 
journey is completed, a call for local| 99 cities . 

| stops is made all along the line for those Typhoid fever: 
who wish to go no further, and express! 44 States ... 
service is furnished for those who want 99 cities 

to go to the end of the division, and a| Deaths reported: 
| limited extra-fare service is supplied for ; Influenza and pneumonia: 
| those who go to the end of the line and; 93 cities ... er 
| are intent upon making connection at , Smallpox: 

| that point, | 98 cities ... 


1927 


1,908 
784 


2,426 
1,090 


obese pies 5,428 
258 1,799 
12 54 


4,063 
1,256 
791 

90 





999 


er eeeeeeers 


| From Influenza Noted: 


6,567 | 


mittee Railroad Sum- 
maries Now Are Mis- 
leading. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
October, 1927, had five Sundays, and Oc- 
tober, 1928, only four, the increase per 
working day was only 4.7 per cent. 
Again, in our wage statistics, the report 
for October, 1928, shows a decrease in 


aggregate hours, without reference to} 


number of working days, of 0.4 per cent 
as compared with the same month in the 
preceding year, thus giving the impres- 
| sion of practically no change in employ- 


ment, while a substantial decrease of 4.1 | 


per cent is shown to have occurred in 
the hours worked when an adjustment 
is made for the number of Sundays in 
the two periods. 

“An accurate adjustment is not possi- 
ble in this case because some railway em- 
ployes have to work on Sundays. What 
is needed is the same assortment of days 
in each period. 

Adjustments Required. 

“The defective character of the pres- 
ent calendar comes to light in the weekly 
carloading statistics published by the 
American Railway Association. It issues 
a report every week, covering seven 
days ending with Saturday, showing the 
number of cars loaded; and these re- 
ports are watched with much interest by 
students of business trends. In 1927 
there were 53 Saturdays, and hence 53 
reports were made. To compare these 
reports with the 52 reports of the pre- 
ceding year required an arbitrary ad- 
justment. 


“In making a diagram comparing the | 


weekly carloadings of any year with 
those of the preceding years, an arbi- 


trary adjustment is necessary to make | 
the national holidays foll in correspond- | 
If we wish to compare these | 


ing weeks. 


carloadings data with other monthly sta- | 
tistics, it becomes necessary to split the | 


weeks. In practice, these statistics are 
summarized, not by calendar months, but 
in four and five week periods. It is in- 
teresting to note that the English rail- 
ways also use groups of four weeks in- 
stead of calendar months in some of their 
satistics. 

“Tt is true that such statistical difficul- 


ties resulting from the present calendar | °f Prohibition was admitted by the Sen-; priation of $250,000 for a thorough in- 


have been experienced for many years, 
and it is also true that the most of our 
statistical work is not affected by calen- 
dar irregularities, and, if necessary, we 
joe continue to get along as we have in 
the past, just as we could perpetually en- 
dure a slight toothache, but it seems 
worth while to prevent such continual 
annoyance so far as practicable, even if 
making the change entails some cost. 
Saving of Confusion. 

“These considerations are merely sup- 
plementary to others. Every citizen who 
writes letters or checks, makes appoint- 
ments, or for other reasons has fre- 
quently to consult the calendar, would be 
benefited by a saving of mental labor 
and confusion. When an improvement 
that is relatively small in itself will con- 
stantly benefit millions of people in their 
daily lives for centuries to come, it 
thereby acquires a very great importance 


venience of putting it into effect. There 
are some disadvantages in every arrange- 
ment of the calendar that has been sug- 
gested, but we should have the best cal- 
endar attainable, and for this reason, I 
think a proposal to have an international 
conference, at which all possible points 
of view could be brought together, is to 
be heartily supported.” 

Representative Bloom (Dem.), of New 
York City, a minority member of the 
Committee, reiterated the ‘ questioning 


Jon the First Deficiency Appropriation| he had been “interfered with all along 


tion enforcement continued to be the! A. Mills to show that when he was ad- 
basis of debate in the Senate January 18 ministrator of the law-in New York City, 


Bill (H. R. 15848). 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported the bill with an amend- 
ment making $25,000,000 immediately 
available for 
reducing by half the amount asked in 
the amendment originally offered by 
Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia. 


prohibition enforcement, | 


by officials higher in public life.” Politi- 
cal bosses, he said, were supported by 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Prohibition Com- | 
missioner, in getting appointments as | 
prohibition agents. Senator Norris read 
ifrom an article by Mr. Mills to show | 
that he had been directed by Mr. An- 
;drews to confer with political leaders 





over the appointment of agents. 


A substitute to the Harris amendment | 
was introduced on the floor by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, by which} 
| $1,000,000 would be given to enforce-! 
ment of the law and $250,000 to educa- 
tional purposes relating to its enforce- 
ment. Senator Harris then offered an 
amendment to the substitute amendment, | 
restoring the total of $25,000,000. 

A second substitute amendment was 
submitted January 18 by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, by which $250,000 
would be appropriated for an inquiry 
into the problems of prohibition enforce- | 
|ment under the authority of the Presi- 
dent. 

When the Senate convened Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, took the | 
floor, continuing the debate over amend- | 





ments increasing prohibition enforcement 
appropriations. 

An attempt should be made to enforce 
the law with good faith regardless of | 
what one thinks of its wisdom, declared | 
Senator Norris. As enforced for the last | 
eight years, he said, the law administra- | 
tion had been “immoral.” 


| asserted the Senator. 


The Senator also read testimony given 
before a special Senate investigating 
committee by the Assistant Attorney 


| General in charge of Prohibition Enforce- | 


ment, Mabel W. Willebrandt, in connec- 
tion with a bribery case in Pennsylvania. 
In this case, he said, after the indict- 


iment of wealthy and influential men, a 


special attorney, a Mr. Littleton, was ap- | 
pointed to try the cases, “over the protest 
of Mrs. Willebrandt and at the request 
of Secretary Mellon.” Appointed to try 
these cases and none other, Senator Nor- 
ris said. the attorney had tried to nolle 
prosse the cases but this action had been 
refused by the judge, “proof that the | 
judge knew the men were guilty and | 
ought to be tried.” All these cases later 
failed, he said. 

“No prohibition agent should be ap- 
pointed for partisan political reasons,” 


Embassy Employes 
Said to Sell Liquor 


Employes of foreign embassies and 


|mates for the 1928 crop. 


“A fair attempt at enforcement has legations are engaged in selling liquor | 
not yet been made,” he declared. brought here under the diplomatic pro- 


| ? Tot ae 
Partisanship is greater in prohibition | tection of the United States, according 


enforcement than in the enforcement of | ao ta have come to him, said 


any other law, said the Senator, because | s 

as cee ’ 2 | enator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
— — money is to be made by break-/ jing, observed that he’ could furnish 
. , | ample proof that this was being done. 
“Tf after trying to enforce the law | P cae come 


|for eight years, the Secretary of the 





“The controlling situation in getting | 
men prohibition appointments is political 


BO a y to as a| power,” declared Senator Robinson 
| survey,” said Senator Norris, “it can be; (Dem.). of Arkansas. “If anyone be- 


|fairly judged that he is a failure in en-| lieves that this is not still true todav 
| forcement of the law. The result of the| in a different way, even under the civil 
jlast eight years of enforcement indi-' service, he is incapacitated for holding 
|cates to me that the Secretary should} public office. even in the Senate.” 


|Treasury is only ready to ask for 


| forcement.” 
| That it is difficult to keep politics out 


dio 


|not be at the head of prohibition en- Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, in- | 
| troduced a substitute amendment to the 


| pending amendment, asking an avpro- 


; quiry into the problems of prohibition 
under the direction cf the President and | 
; calling for a report on this investigation. 


that far outweighs the temporary incon- | 


Unit of Revenue Bureau 
Criticized by Mr. Jones 


_ Senator Jones declared that in Wash- 
i Pe Asp ; Ington State the greatest trouble in pro- 
‘Commissioner C ald w el J hibition enforcement had come from the 
as | intelligence unit of the Internal Revenue 
Favors Supervision by De- | Bureau, “whose principal work has been 
to discredit prohibition agents.” 
partment of Commerce. “T have had to go to the President of 
‘ | the United States to protest against the 
[Continued from Page 1.] | machinations of this intelligence unit 
iconsideration the fact that stations | against men who were standing by their 
are broadcasting chain programs in its| duty,” declared the Senator. “I am glad 
award of cleared channels and high' to say that the President upheld me 
power,” said Mr. Davis. “It should not’ in my position.” 
give all of the cleared channels and high} Senator Jones recommended that the 
power to such stations.” Ra Attorney General should pledge himself 
Mr. Caldwell, under questioning of! to see that every candidate for United 
Representative Davis, cited his full ob-! States District “Attorney or Marshal 
jections to the Davis amendment. Aside should pledge himself specifically to see 


Equalization of R 
| Facilities Criticized 


from the fact that it does not equalize 
radio reception to listeners, he said it 
favors cities against rural areas. “In 
fact.” he said, “the Davis principle ap- 


that the prohibition law is enforced. 
The prohibition unit should be trans- 

| ferred to the Department of Justice, 

; declared Senator Glass, but the trans- 


plied to large centers of population se-| fer has not’ been made “because the 
cures excessive radio reception for city| Anti-Saloon League opposes it.” 
dwellers, while providing minimum re-| “Jt js not fair to stand here and criti- 
ception for farmers and scattered popu-| cize the Secretary of Treasury for 
£ ” . - d 
lations. |lack of enforcement,” said Senator 
South Said to Be Handicapped. —_—| Glass. “That official has nothing what- 
Hundreds of small towns and communi-! €V¢" to do with enforcement or the fail- 





and statements he has been presenting 
throughout the hearings in opposition 
to a simplified calendar that would cause | 
| “a discontinuity in the days of the week” 
by stating that such calendar would 
militate against the right of certain re- 
ligious bodies to worship and against 
| other vital interests of certain people 
of the United States. 
Used By Corporation. 

W. F. Hodrus, Comptroller of the In- 
ternational Textbook Company, Scranton, | 
Pa., said that the company he repre- 
sents has a 13-month calendar, giving 
13 turnovers of uniform length and al- | 
ways containing 24 working days in the | 
year, although the firm is forced to ad-| 
just its calendar to that in present ex- 
istence in order to carry on business. | 

J. M. Brodhead, auditor of C. G. Conn, 
Elkhart, Ind., stated that their factories | 
work on the piece basis, so that if they | 
used a calendar with weeks ending as| 
the’ Gregorian calendar they would have 
a great accumulation of unfinished pieces 
|at the end of every week and find it 
}extremely difficult to make an _ inven- 
tory. 

The proposed calendar would help em- 
ployes, Mr. Brodhead explained, because 
it is proposed to have all holidays come 
on Monday. Mr. Brodhead explained | 
that when a holida;, for example falis | 
on Tuesday, many factories, on account 
of the prohibitive cost of a short run, 
do not open on Monday, so that laborers 
lose that much work | 

Mr. Bloom asked the witness, “Why, 
not bunch all holidays in one day of the | 
year, and celebrate them all at the same 
time?” 





Advocated by League. 

Dr. Marvin said that the propaganda | 
of the National Committee on the Sim- 
plification of the Calendar was advo- 
cated by the League of Nations, which | 
body called attention to the need of a 
well-informed body of nublic opinion be- 
fore any steps could be taken towards 
calendar revision. The resolution of the 
recent Pan American Conference request- 
ing an internation conference on calendar 
revision and the roganization for the 
dissemination of propaganda of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Simplification of | 
the Calendar, Dr. Marvin stated, were | 
initiated by the work done at meetings of 
the League of Nations. 

“The unreasoning religious belief,” Dr. | 
Marvin declared, “that fails to see that 
the continuity of the Sabbath has been 
and is being broken all the time is op- 
posing the interests of the majority of 
people and is just what will cause people 
t> lose all respect for Sabbath and cause 
the breaging up of the continuity of 
the Sabbath altogether.” 

The three fundamental questions in- 
volved, Dr. Marvin declared, are (1) shall | 
we or shall we not have a “blank” day | 


| in our calendar; (2) shall we have a 12- 
302! month 
7 


calendar with our without a 
blank day; and (3) shall we have a 13- 
month calendar with or without a blank 
| day? 

Mr. Stewart told the Commitee that he 
favored a simplified calendar as a stat- | 


| ties in the South and West are prevented | 
{cause of the amendment, Mr. Caldwell 


{mit many more such local 100-watt sta- 


|ference, but under the Davis law, the! rs a 
{number of such small stations in those} U'ed approval of the Harris Amend- | 


ure of enforcement. Its administration | 
| Sheuld be in the Department of Justice.” 
_ While admitting he was not fully de- 
declared. “The laws of nature would per-| Sided on the point, Senator Jones said 
|he felt there were good reasons for 
| keeping enforcement in the Treasury 
Department. 
Senator Black 


from hearing local 100-watt stations be- 


tions in the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Zones, without any conceivable inter- 
g , (Dem.). of Alabama, 


zones is artificially restricted to the very | ment. Congress. he said, should not be 
limited number which can be operated | PUt in the position of being accused of 


| kinsville 


| frequencies between these two zones, and 
| then the equalizing principle applies this 
| artificial limit to the other zones which| 


satisfactorily in the geographically-small 
First zone, which has about one-fifteenth | 


ithe area of the Fifth Zone. | 


“By requiring equality between zones, | 


| wave lengths to stand empty and idle on} 
|\the Pacific Coast, in Zone 5, while on| 


adjoining channels Pacific Coast stations | 
are doubled un, ruinously dividing time. ; 
This artificially and unnecessarily de-; 
prives the Pacific Coast public of radio, 
service and entertainment which they: 
might enjoy without any possible inter- | 
ference to other parts of the country. | 

“The amendment prevents duplication 
of a restricted number of 5-kilowatt sta- 


{tions on Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
| which would greatly relieve the national 


situation and furnish local limited service | 

to cities. Such duplication would be be- 

tween Zones 1 and 5 but as there is no 

physical way of assigning equivalent fa- 

cilities to other zones, this method is pro- | 

hibited by the equalization principle. 
Zone System to Restrict. 

“It has deprived enterprising com- 
munities and enterprising station owners 
of the use of their radio facilities, while | 
transferring wave lengths and other fa- 
cilities to regions which are not yet ra- | 
dio-developed and only a small part of | 
whose populations have radio-receiving | 
sets. 

“The zone system artificially restricts 
the whole country’s service. From a ra- 
dio standpoint, zones are improperly | 
specified in the Davis amendment. The| 
close geographical position of Zones 1 
and 11 puts limits on the duplication of | 


have vast areas. 

“Finally, it works unjust inequalities 
on various States, quite the reserve of 
the equalizing sought. For example, un- 
der the application of the zoning in the} 
Davis amendment, Texas is allowed less 
than one-half the number of wave lengths. 
to which California is entitled. Yet} 
Texas is larger than California in both | 
population and area.” 

The Committee adjourned until Jan-| 
uary 19 when Oswald F. Schuette, execu- | 
tive secretary, Radio Protective Asso- 
ciation, will testify, 





roll questions because of the difficulty in- 
volved in determining just how long an 
employe works under the present system 
of reckoning time. | 

Since many factories, Mr, Stewart ex- | 
plained, are establishing the use of sim- 
plified calendar, it is only a question of 
time when industry is going to come to 


Q| istician who must handle labor and pay- | a sane view of the calendar year. 


| Office in the manner they have in the 
| past. 


enforcement. 





revention of Fraud | 
In Patents Discussed 


‘ . . | 
Mr. Cramton Explains Bill to! 
Check Unregistered Agents. | 
— | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
manner, according to Mr. Cramton, 
fraud has been practiced on inventors | 
ignorant of such matters. 

The records of the Patent Office, he, 
said, show that 
carried on by unregistered attorneys. | 
The bill, he explained. is intended to cor- 
rect this evil and would prevent all un- 
registered attorneys from filing and 
prosecuting applications in the Patent 


! 
Its sole purpose, he said, is to 
prevent either an unregistered individual | 
or corporation from holding himself out | 
as a patent attorney and it would noi! 
affect anyone, whether draftsman, en- 
gineer, publisher or otherwise, from 
pursuing his ‘vocation unless he repre- 
sents himself to be a patent attorney. 

Mr. Cramton said his bil! is supported 
by the American Bar Association and 
the different patent law associations of | 
the country. including the American 
Patent Law Association having mem- 
bers in 50 American cities. He said the} 
opposition is centered in less than half a 
dozen people, all but one of whom are 
unregistered. 


Wireless Compact 


Made With Canada 


Agreement Grants Privileges to 
Private Radio Operaiors. 


Private radio operators may now 
handle message between the United 
States, Canada and the Philippines which 
would not normally be sent by any other 
means of electrical communication, or 
between isolated points where there 1s 
no other means of communication 01 
emergency messages. 

This agreement was concluded be- 
tween the Canadian and American Gov- 
ernments on January 12, made effective 
as of January 1, it was announced by 
the Department of State January 18. 

The full text of the agreement 
will be published in the issue of 

January 21. 


mvch fraud has been) _ 


Crop Declared to Be Re- 
sponsible for Advance 
In Value. 


Despite increased production of prac 


| tically all varieties of tobacco last sea- 


son as compared with the 1927 crop, the 
better quality of most types is yielding 
somewhat better prices than in 1927, ac- 


|cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

An increase of 24,863,000 pounds in 
the production of cigar leaf tobacco, dis- 
tributed over many producing districts, 


| but with the most pronounced increase 


in Wisconsin, as compared with produc- 
tion in 1927, is shown in revised esti- 
The increase 
in Wisconsin was accompanied by ex- 


| cellent quality, but quality in many other 
| areas, notably the Connecticut Valley, is 
| relatively poor. 


Production of Pennsyl- 
vania seed leaf increased by nearly 3, 
500,000 pounds over 1927 production. 
Quality Reflected in Prices. 
Prices being paid for cigar leaf are a 


| reflection of quality rather than quantity. 


The sharply increased production of 
Wisconsin binders is returning to grow- 
ers better prices than in 1927 because 
of higher average grade of the crop. 


| The average price per pound being paid 
| for all cigar leaf is reported at 22.1 cents 
; compared with 21.7 cents a year ago. 


Flue cured tobacco is estimated at 723,- 


, 436,000 pounds compared with 715,944,- 


000 pounds in 1927. Prices showed 


|marked improvement late in the season 


due to a large increase in export re- 
quirements. The average price of all 
sales is expected to be about 17.9 cents 


| per pound, compared with 21.3 cents for 
| the 1927 crop. 


Burley production is estimated at 


| 269,469,000 pounds compared with 180,- 


197,000 pounds in 1927. Late reports, 
however, from the more important pro- 
ducing areas, inditate that the tobacco 


jis running lighter in weight than was 
| expected and some revision may be neces- 


sary on the basis of sales reports at the 
close of the season. 
The quality of the crop is unusually 


|high, and prices are mounting in conse- 
| quence, 


The average price per pound 
to burley growers in 1927 was 23.2 cents. 
The average price reported for 1928 is 
26.1 cents, with the probability of prices 
for the sea.on averaging higher. 
Maryland tobacco is low ‘n production 
and quality, due to excessive storm dam- 
age during the growing season. '. .e cron 
is estimated at 21,700,000 pounds com- 
pared with 26,176,000 poun-s in 1927. 
One-sucker tobacco is  stimaited at 
22,086,000 pounds in 1928, compared 


| with 13,056,000 pounds in 1927. Quality 


is considerably better than that of.a 
year ago and the price per pound is 
better, 13.1 cents per pound compared 
with 10.6 cents in 1927. 

Green River air cured tobacco from the 
Henderson and Owensboro district is esti- 
mated at 24,500,000 pounds compared 
with 18,110,000 pounds in 1927. Some- 
what better prices are being paid for the 
crop, the reported average being about 
11 cents compared with 9.1 cents in 1927. 

Virginia sun cured tobacco produced 
5.536,000 pounds, about the same as in 
1927. The quality was materially 
lowered by weather conditions and the 
average price per pound to growers is 


| lower, 8.5 cents compared with 13.1 cents 


in 1927. 

Fire cured tobacco production is esti- 
mated at 140,524,000 pounds in 1928 
compared with 111,760,000 pounds in 
1927, Virginia dark fired, which was de- 
creased in acreage and damaged by ex- 
cessive rainfall, is estimated at 21,824,- 
000 pounds compared with 26,560,000 
pounds in 1927. Clarksville and Hop- 
is estimated at 82,300,000 
pounds compared with 63,000,000 pounds 
a year ago, and Paducah 30,700,000 
pounds compared with 18,000,000 pounds 
in 1927. 

Both types suffered some frost dam- 
age and early season damage. The to- 
bacco is reported to be lighter in weight 
than expected, The estimates given are 
a maximum. 

Henderson fire cured is estimated at 
5.590,000 pounds compared with 4,200,- 
000 pounds in 1927. The quality of fire 
cured tobacco in general is below that 
of the 1927 crop. Prices tend to improve 
as the marketing season advances and 
the season average for the group is ex- 
pected to be but little below that of the 


; Smaller and better crop of 1927. 


Action Is Deferred 
On Immigration Bill 


Senate Committee Postpones 
Decision on New Basis. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

That an alien who has been ulawfully 
admitted to-the United States for perma- 
nent residence and who has continued to 
reside therein since admission, shall 
upon his application to the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, in a man- 
ner to be by regulation prescribed, with 


| the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 


be furnished with a certificate made from 
the original record of such admission. 
Such certificate shall be signed by the 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
and shall contain the following informa- 
tion concerning such alien: Full name 


| under which admitted; country of birth; 


date of birth; nationality; color of eyes; 


| port at which admitted; name of steam- 


ship, if any, and date of admission. Such 
certificate shall also contain the full 
name by which the alien is then known, 
his signature and his address. A photo- 
graph of the alien shall be securely at- 
tached to the certificate, which shall bear 
an impression of the seal of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Sec. 2. Such certificate shall be prima 
facie evidence of the lawful admission of 
such alien. A fee of $3 shall be paid by 
such alien to the Commissioner General 
of Immigration for each such certificate. 
The moneys so received by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration shall be 
paid over to the disbursing clerk of the 
Department of Labor, who shall there- 
uvon deposit them in the Treasury of the 
United States, rendering an account 
thereof quarterly to the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the said disbursing 
clerk shall be held responsible under his 


| bond for such fees. 


Sec. 3. This act shall take effect July 
1, 1929. 
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Taxation 


Validity of Revenue Act Said to Be Issue 
In Many Tax Cases Awaiting Determination 


Powers of Board of Tax Ap 
Opinions of T 


HENRY CAPPELLINI V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; SERAFINO CINCI 
v. Same; Gumo Funari v. SAME. 
Docket Nos. 25926, 25927, 25928. 
Board oF TAX APPEALS. 

In the issue of January 17 was 
published the ruling of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, finding that trans- 
ferees of assets of a corporation, 
held liable for tax on corporate in- 
come as such transferees, may not 
question the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 280 of the Revenue Act of 1920 
under which the deficiency was as- 
sessed when they employed that pro- 
vision of law to carry their case be- 
fore the Board for relief. 

The Board did not enter a final 
ruling as to the tax liability of the 
petitioners. It directed further pro- 
ceedings as a means of allowing fair 
consideration of that question. 

Publication of concurring and dis- 
senting opinions was begun in the 
issue of January 18. The full text 
of the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Milliken, with the full text of the 
dissenting opinions of Mr. Love and 
Mr. Green, proceeds: 

The statute whose validity is con- 
tested is comprised in a single paragraph 
of*a subsection of one section. It ap- 
plies to all transferees of property of 
taxpayers who are liable at law or in 
equity for the debts or liabilities of a 
taxpayer. This paragraph can not be 
separated and held valid as to certain 
transferees and invalid as to others. 
This is the decision in United States v. 
Ju.Toy, supra. Neither does Section 
1213 of the Revenue Act of 1926 relieve 
the situation. Under that section neither 
the Board nor any court can rewrite the 
section so as to hold some transferees 
and release others. “This is legislative 
work beyond the power and function of 
the court,” (Hill v. Wallace, 259 U. S. 
44) and of course beyond the power of 
the Board. 


Many Cases Pending 


Involved in Issue 

Far these reasons, I will now turn to 
those cases in which other parties are 
indispensably necessary to the doing of 
complete justice, or where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to the accomplishment 
of such justice that equitable remedies be 
applied. 

I have taken occasion 
some of the many cases now pending 
on our docket similar to the instant 
proceedings, where there are contracts 
either direct or collateral between ‘the 
stockholders or between them and the 
corporation which may have to be liti- 
gated in order to secure an equitable 
determination of the rights of the par- 
ties, nay even the liability of the trans- 
feree himself; cases afising under deeds 
or other conveyances which the Com- 
missioner deems fraudulent or construc- 
tively fraudulent and in connection with 
which are promissory notes held by third 
parties whom the Commissicner deems 


parties to the fraud; cases in which it | 


may be such other parties are indispen- 
sably necessary to a final and complete 
determination; cases where the remedy 
of cancellation should be invoked in 
order to prevent irreparable injury; 
cases where injunctions shculd be issued 
for the same purpose; where an account- 
ing or a marshalling of asseis is absolutely 
required. In short, caseS are before us 
running the whole gamut of equity juris- 
prudence. It was because courts of law 
could not do complete justice that courts 
of equity were established, and it has 
been the pride of these courts that they 
are able to grant complete relief and 
redress practically all wrongs. I can- 
nut conceive that any part of this juris- 
diction can be conferred upon “an inde- 
pendent agency in the Executive branch 
of the Government” if for no other rea- 
soh than that such a scheme un- 
workdble. 

It is, however, contended that hearings 
before the Board are reviewable by the 
Cireut Court of Appeals or by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
and that im this way a complaining 
transferee gets the benefit afforded by 
the Federal courts. It is contended by 
amici curiae that no appeal is permitted 
by the statute to transferees. They 
point out that the right to appeal is 
granted by Section 1001 of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 and in confined to the “Com- 
missioner or the taxpayer” and they 
contend that under the terms of Section 
280 the transferee is not the taxpayer. 
In my opinion this question addresses 
itself solely to the appellate court. It 
is a matter wholly beyond our jurisdic- 
tion and I will assume for the purpose 
of this dissenting opinion that the ap- 
pellate courts have jurisdiction. The 
only power the appellate courts have 
is to review the determination of the 
Board and— 

Upon such review, such courts shall 
have power to affirm or, if the decision 
of the Board is not in accordance with 
the law, to modify or reverse the de- 
cision of the Board, with or without re- 
manding the case for a rehearing, as 
justice may require. (Section 1003(b) 
Revenue Act of 1926). 

Procedure Denies 


New Trial of Case 

Under these _ provisions 
would not be afforded a trial de novo 
in their cases. No new parties could 
be impleaded. The appellate court 
could grant no equitable relief or equita- 
ble remedy. Transferees are not af- 
forded their day in a court which could 
hear their complaints and grant them 
equitable relief or remedies or deter- 
mine their cases upon equitable prin- 
ciples. 

There is, however, another objection 
to which I will advert in a few words. 
The decision of all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and of 
all controversies to which the United 
States is a party is confided by Clause 
1, Section 2, Article III of the Consti- 
tution to the courts of the United States, 
as defined in that article. Here, as I 
have pointed out, there is no controversy 
over a tax liability. The controversy 
is whether these petitioners are liable 
in equity for al! the liabilities of the 
corporation, including the tax. Thus 
the. Board is made to step out of its 
functions as a tax-determining body and 
assume the functions of a court of 
equity, a function which can be exer- 
cised only by the courts specified in Ar- 
ticle III, 

I find comfort in the able decision of 
Judge Dawson in Owensboro Ditcher & 
Grader Co. v. 


is 


to examine | 


transferees | 


peals Discussed in Dissenting 
hree Members. 


States District Courts of Ohio in Tyroler 
v. Routzahn and Clymer v. Nauts (both 
unreported) where Section 280 has been 
held to be unconstitutional. 

I have given this question long and 
careful consideration and have tried to 
reconcile every reasonable doubt in fa- 
vor of the validity of the functions 
sought to be imposed on the Board. 
However, I am convinced that the Board 
cannot function as a court of equity, and 
since it is not a constitutional court, 
; such power cannot be conferred upon it. 
While realizing that the action of the 
majority to restore these proceedings 
for further argument is a matter rest- 
ing in their sound discretion I never- 
theless feel :in-> the parties have fully 
stipulated the facts and argued the 
question at length we should not further 
delay (Section 280 cases having been 
pending on our docket for over two 
years) a decision on this very important 
question. 


| 
| Jurisdiction of Board 
| Discussed by Mr. Love 


| Love, dissenting: ! cannot agree with 
| the opinion in this case, although I do 
agree with the result, modified to som 
extent as hereinafter indicated. 

I do not believe that the doctrine of 
|} estoppel is involved. The petitioners 
;came to the Board challenging the con- 
stitutionality of saction 280, and I be- 
lieve the Board should pass upon that 
issue of law. I believe that the Board 
| has the legal power to pass upon that 
}issue. I can perceive no difference be- 
|tween the power of a tribunal to judi- 
jcially construe a statute, and to judi- 
| cially construe the Constitution, excepi 
|in the matter of propriety. Any tri- 
| bunal, below the Suo1eme Court, should 
|approach a proposal to declare an Act 
lof Congress invalid with diffidence and 
extreme caution. In this case I see no 
way of avoiding that issue. 
| It is a well-reconized rule of pleading 
that estoppel is available only as a re- 
|sult of its being specifically plead. Es- 
toppel was not plead in this case. As 


|a basis for applying the doctrine of es-| 


| toppel, it is claimed that the petitioners 
came to the Board seeking relief, and 


that in doing so, they invoked the provi- | 


sions of section 280, and having done so, 
are now estopped from challenging its 
constitutionality. 

Section 280 dees not declare a tax 
against petitioner. .The Commissioner 
has not determined a tax, or a deficiency 
against the petitioners. What the Com- 
missioner is here seeking to do-is to fix 
upon and collect from petitioners an ob- 
ligation of another person. It is an 
action in assumpsit. The Commissioner, 


in reality has not determined that peti-| 


|tioners are due a tax,.as such, but is 
seeking to establish a liability against 
the petitioners to pay an obligation of 
| another, which liability, if exisient, arises 
by reason of the presence of such con- 


| ditions as render them liable for those} 


obligations, either in law, or in equity. 


ithe Commissioner 


had the right 
establish such a 


liability and collect 


from transferees, so liable, the tax due| 
into | 
the courts and established the liability in| 


by the transferor. He then went 
the same way that any other creditor 
would have established such liability. 
Section 


feror, as such liability exists in law or 
equity, that is, th2 same liability as 
exists with reference to any other credi- 
tor of the transferor. 
it was the design and purpose of Con- 


gress that the Board should adjudicate | 
the Commissioner | 


such cases. However, 
can now pursue the same course which 


he pursued before the enactment of sec- | 
In the case at bar, he pro-} 


tion 280. 


ceeded under section 280. He, and not 


| the petitioners, invoked the provisions of | 


section 280. 
Defense Directed 
To Validity of Section 

The petitioners, when they received 
the deficiency notice from the Commis- 
sioner, found themselves entangled in 
the meshes of section 280, and came to 
the Board for relief, in pursuance oi 
the purpose and plan of Congress, as 
well as following the information given 
them by the Cemmissioner in that de- 
ficiency notice. The authorities cited 
and quoted in support of the decision 
| based on estoppel, do not seem to me 
to be applicable to the situation nov 
being dealt with. 

However, petitioners seem to rest theii 
,; whole defense on the proposition that 
section 280 is unconstitutional and hence 
invalid. I believe it is plainly constitu- 
tional. The plain English of what it 
does is to declare that the transferor’s 
tax liability shall be deemed on a parity 
with his other liabi‘ities anc that after 
he transfers his assets to another per- 
son, that other person shall be liable for 
the tax debt as he is liable, in law er 
in equity, for other debts of the trans- 
feror. 

The application of the provisions of 
section 280 may be unworkable before 

the Board, provided the procedure be- 
| fore the Board for determining the neces- 
sary issues involved, is restricted as 
some contend that it is restricted. But 
| being unworkable before the Board does 
not render the statute unconstitutional. 

In order to fix liability on a trans- 
feree, which is a secondary liability, 
a court of equity would adjudicate at 
least four issues: 

1. The primary tiability of the trans- 
feror must be established. Until that 
liability is established, there will not be 
granted a decree of secondary liability. 

2. It must be shown thai for some 
|reason, the primary obligor is irrespon- 
| sive to the procedure for the collection v1 
| the obligation. Means for the collection 
}of the obligation from the primary 
; obligor must be exhausted before re- 
| course may be had against the secondary 
obligor. 

3. The total amount obligations due 
by the primary obligor, and a list of 
|obligees must be shown. 

A court of equity will not render 
a decree against a secondary obligor, 
without first apportioning the tota! 
amount of obligations, as compared with 


total assets, among a'l the creditors. The| 


| Government is not a preferred creditor in 
|a case of the kind we have here. 

4. Having adjudicated the three fore- 
going issues, and having made such 


findings as will justify further procedure, | 


the court will then determine whether 
or not the transferee is secondarily lia 
ble, either in law or in equity, and if so. 
\ to what extent. 

| A court of equity has the power or 


Lucas, 18 Fed. (2d) 798 , jurisdiction to. do ai) things necessar; | am 
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ABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


FFILIATIONS: Defined: Ownership: Control of Stock: 1918 Act.— 

Where a group of associates owned more than 50 per cent of the stock 
of each of several corporations, the corporations being regarded as closely 
affiliated interests, and the same group, in addition, controlled 
other stock, ,all of the corporations being managed with a 
common interest which was attained by having all of the corpo- 
rations pursue the same methods of financing, accounting and management, 
and, further, the holders of the majority interest had an understanding with 
the minority stockholders that the majority should be given first option on 
the purchase of any minority stock to be sold, held: The several corpora- 
tions were controlled by the same interests and were affiliated.—Great Lakes 
Hotel Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 2834, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


Sa 


Prior to the enactment of section 280, | 
to} 


280 prescribes the liability of! 
a transferee for the cax due by the trans- | 


It is conceded that | 


No unpublished rulin 
officer or employe of the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract 
internal Revenue. 


involved, and to do complete justice to 
all parties concerned 

The Board is not < court in the full 
and legal sense of that icrm. It was 
created for the purpose of adjudicating 
income and estate-tax controversies and 
endowed with jurisdiction to perform 
such functions, and enly such functions. 
For the adjudication of such cases, Con- 
gress endowed it with judicial powers, 
land being so endowed, it is, for the 
|purpose for which it was created, es- 
| sentially a court and may invoke the 
| doctrine of implied, or inherent powers 
| whenever, and wherever necessary, to the 
|same extent as any other court. It is 
{therefore my opinion that by reason oi 
\the fact that Congress had the constitu- 
| tional right to grant powers to the Boarii, 
land by reason of the faci that Congress 
{put upon the Board the duty of ad- 
| judicating controversies arising under 
'end by virtue of the well-recognized and 
often invoked doctrine of implied powers, 
tie Board has the lega! right to use neces- 
sary means, and to inquire into and ad- 
judicate all necessary phases of the sub- 
joct matter under con-iceration, and brine 
oefore it all necessary parties and do all 
things necessary to »¢ donc to a complete 
adjudication of all contested and neces- 
sary issues. 

It has been urged that in determining 
the question of secondary liability tha‘ 
the parties are entitled to, and may de- 
mand a jury; and because of the fact 
‘that no provision has been made for a 
jury trial before the Board, that the ap- 
plication of the provisions of section 280 
is unworkable by the Board. There may 
| be cases involving that section, when the 
idefense is one in law ra-her 
jequity, where the parties would have a 
right to demand a jury, but a jury may 
| be waived and unless and until that de- 
mand is made, that *mpediment wiil not 
arise. If and when that impediment does 


s 
a 


arise, it will operate to oust the juris-! 


diction of the Board to hear and deter- 
; mine that case. ’ 

In the case at bar, the liability of the 
primary obligor is admitted. Also it is 


ferees in the meaning of section 280 
Also is is admitted that each received 
lin distribution, without consideration, 
assets of the transfeicr, in value greater 
than the obligation of the transferor for 
taxes, and that the primary obligor is now 
insoivent. There is only one necessary 
{fact not specifically admitted, and thai 
is that there were no creditcres other 
than the Governmeut entitled Se share in 
those assets. From ail the circumstances 
of this case, we may reasonably conclude 
that there were no cther creditors, and 
with that conclusion reached, and in 
view of the admission that each dis- 
tributee received rmore in distribution 
than the amount of the tax due, a decision 
should be made approving the action of 
the Commissioner, that is, that each is 
liable for the full amount of the tax, 
limited of course in the aggregate to the 
amount of the tax with interest. 

I deem it unnec2ssary for the Board 
/to consider the matter « contribution 
as among the petitioners. tnemselves 
| They have their remedy, independent of 
the Board’s functions as to tial feature 
of the case. 
Authority of Board 
Asserted by Mr. Green 

Green, dissenting: In the main I find 
myself in accord with vhat has beer 
said in the foregoing cisserting opinions. 
except that I believe that ‘. certain cases 
this Board not only can, bvt must, pass 
on constitutional questions. I believe 
that to be imposed upon us by Congress 

The majority opinion is based, in part, 
upon a “well settled principle that on 
can not invoke the aid of a statute con- 
ferring jurisdiction <%d at the same time 
attack the validity of the statute so in- 
voked.” It is also 
law which “seems to be equally well 
established that ore can rot take advan 


than* in| 


admitted that the petitioners are trans- , 


based upon a rule of 


or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
ureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


prevailing opinion is based, has any ap- 
plication to these cases. 

The Committee reports would indicate 
that it was intended that section 280 do 
away with other means of assessment, 
collection, refund or credit. If this be 
the law, and the transferee brought a 
suit for refund, since his right to refund 
would depend upon section 280, it might, 
j with equal propriety, be held that he 
{could not in that proceeding, test the 
|constitutionality of the section. If the 
| suit for refund is not under section 280, 
| still the determination by the Commis- 
;sioner and his assessment and collec- 
jtion of the liability are based upon sec- 
jtion 280 and many of the transferee’s 
rights are bound up therein and again 
; there is presented the question of his 
right to challenge the constitutionality 
‘of the section. 
| . . . 
|Decision in Case 


‘Doubtful as Defense 


| Some of the results which follow from 
‘an application of the section have al- 
|ready been pointed out. There are others 
which I believe worthy of brief men- 
|tion. Some of the most serious of these 


|arise from the fact that this Board is | 
‘not a court. Its decision that the trans- | 


'feree is liable is not a judgment or de- 
'eree and can not serve as a basis for 
suit for contribution from the co- 
transferees. Whether in a suit by other 
‘creditors, our decision and payment 
| thereunder may be set up as a defense 
| by the transferee, is, to say the least, 
an open question. 

There are situations where the Gov- 
ernment is not a preferred creditor and 
|in such cases a unique situation arises. 
If in such a case a transferee is held 
liable to the full amount of the corporate 
distribution to him and there are other 
creditors of the corporation, how can 
he escape his liability to the other 


creditors for an amount equal to their | 


pro rata share of the excess paid by 
him to the Government over and above 
the Government’s share as an ordinary 
creditor? Likewise how can he compel 
contribution by his co-transferees for 
such excess? 


By this section those secondarily liable | 
‘are subjected to a proceeding to collect | 
from them as if they were primarily | 


liable, when in fact the liability is only 
secondary and the primary liability has 
not been first established. 


It is true, of course, that the courts | 


have been very loathe indeed to hamper 
the collection of revenues, but there is 
a limit beyond which Congress, by legis- 
lation, and the Commissioner, by 
forcement, may not go. It seems to me 
|that this section deprives citizens of so 
many oi the rights which the courts have 
so jealously protected for them, 
it has gone beyond the limit, particu- 
larly if, since it prescribes collection 
from transferees, the collection is not 
of a tax but of a debt. 
Ting v. United States, 149 U. S. 698. 
January 15, 1929. 


‘ 


‘Supreme Conrt Asked 


For Ruling on Lien 


Right to Encumber Disputed by 
Person Illegally Committed. 


A case involving the question of 
whether property which has been given 
to a conservator of a person who has 
been illegaly declared insane and who 
iikewise has been illegally committed to 
a State insane hospital may be recovered 


,after his release, by such person free | 


‘from incumbrances which had been im- 
posed upon the property by the conserva- 
tor during the 


en- | 


that | 


See Fong Yue | 


confinement was sub- | 


Corporate Assets 


AuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY 


Ane Presentep Hersin, BEING 


PUBLISHED WirHout ComMMBENT BY THB UnNitep States Daly 
ee - 


en 


Stock Ownership 


Administrative Control Determining Factor 
Over Stock Ownership to Show Affiliation 


Court Broadly Construes Revenue Act of 1918 Reversing 


Finding of Board 


THE GREAT LAKES HoTEL COMPANY, 
PETITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OP. IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. No. 4041, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT. 


The Board of Tax Appeals held, when 
this proceeding was before it, that this 
petitioner and others of a group were 
not affiliated, the finding being based on | 
the conclusion that there were not suf- 
ficient stock holdings in the same in- 
terests to justify th claim of affiliation. 
On appeal, this finding was reversed by | 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Seventh Circuit, which. gave the 1918 | 
Revenue Act a broader construction. 


The appellate court observed that the 
interests controlling this petitioner, 
among others owned more than half of 
the stock thereof together with almost 
all of the stock of others of the group. 
It found further that the same interests 
also controlled other stock, and that 
those -interests had an understanding 
with minority stockholders to have an 
option of purchase of stock such minority 
holders desired to sell, 


The so-called controlling interests, the 
court said, actually managed affairs of 
all of the subsidiaries, compelling the 
same methods of management, the same 
methods of financing and accounting, and 
generally directed the affairs of the com- 
panies concerned. These facts, the court 
held, were such as to show the sub- 
sidiaries to be controlled by the same 
interests and such control required the 
conclusion that they were affiliated. 

Petition for review of order by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Before Alschu- 
ler, Evans, and Page, Circuit Judges. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Evans: 

Evans, C. J.: Through this appeal pe- 
titioner seeks to set aside the decision 
of the Board of Tax Appeals whereby 
it was adjudged to be indebted to the 
United States for income and profit taxes 
for the year 1920 in the sum of $28,.- 
| 707.30. The taxpayer’s sole contention 
is that it was affiliated with the H. L. 
Stevens Co. and four other companies 
in the year 1920 within the meaning of 
Section 240 of the Revenue Act of 1914 
and it is therefore entitled to offset its 
profits by the losses sustained by these 
other companies. 

Even if not affiliated with all these 
companies, it contends that it was af- 
filiated with the Olmstead Hotel Co. and 
this affiliation would result. in 
stantial reduction in its taxes. 


Conclusions Questioned 


In Petitioner’s Appeal 
Petitioner accepts the findings made 


Board 
from 
| was: 
“On consideration of all the facts ‘pre- 
sented we are of the opinion that peti- 
jtioner was not affiliated with H. L. 


(six members 
the findings. 


dissented) drew 
This conclusion 


alleged affiliated 


corporations, 
1920.” 


|} had not brought up the evidence, it must 
| be accepted by this court as a verity. 


that it is immaterial whether a finding 
|of fact appears under this heading “con- 
iclusions of law” we are convinced that 
'the above quotation from the Board’s 


in this instance, a conclusion of law—not 
a finding of fact. 

The specific findings of fact which the 
Board made show clearly that the quoted 
statement was nothing more nor less 
than the Board’s conclusion drawn from 
such detailed facts. 

Let us assume, to demonstrate the 
| point, a simpler but similar situation. In- 
stead of six corporations, assume there 
were two. Instead of a group of majority 
stockholders, there was but one. Instead 





{of holding 71 per cent or 78 per cent of | 
| 


the stock, assume his ownership of the 
!stock of both corporations exceed 99 per 
cent. 
facts were all separtely and specifically 
found and also, as_ here, 
statement appeared that the two corpora- 
| tions were not affiliated within the mean- 
jing of Section 240 of the Revenue Act. 
That the latter statement was a con- 
clusion of the Board, not a finding of 
fact, no one would question. 

Petitioner, therefore, may present his 
assignment of error which challenges the 
| correctness of this conclusion. 


Statement of Activities 
\Of Stock Holdings 


The findings cover some 15 closely 


tage of a statute anJ then question its mitted on briefs to the Supreme Court of | printed pages and describe in detail the 


constitutionality.” i am unable to sec 


the United States on January 17 by the 


now either of these rules or principles | plaintiff in error. The defendant in er- 


is applicable in this case. i 
rule, it shouid be stated that neither th. 
parties nor the writer of the prevailing 


opinion have questioned our jurisdiction. 
As to the second rule, I believe it to be 


applicable only where the nar-y litigani 
has invoked the statute and then ques- 
tion its constiutionsiity. 
the petitioners did not 
280. They could not. 


nvoke 
The 
lect the transferor’s tax thereunder. 


and brought suit for refund. 


As to the first 


In this case 
section 
respondent 
invoked the section by preposing to col- 
It 
is not enough to say thet the trans- 
feree might heve paic the amount claimec 
That does 
not relieve him of section 280 nor the court was 


ror did not submit briefs. 

This question is presented in the case 
of Ralph L. Hunt v. Milton W. Hunt. 
No. 161. 

The brief filed by the plaintiff in error 
states that he was declared to be a luna- 
tic in 1918 and was very soon thereafter 
committed to the State hospital for the 
insane, After being confined for about 
four years, the brief states, he secured 
his release by bringing an action in the 
| District Court of Pueblo County, Colo- 
rado. on the ground that he had been il- 
‘legally committed. The decision of this 
affirmed by the Supreme 


collection which has been made there- Court of the State of Colorado, 


under. Once the Commissioner of In- After his commission to the hospital 
ternal Revenue, using the means pro- | and prior to his discharge, the brief 
vided in section 280. has started to col-!declares, the defendant in error, the 
lect from the transferee, all subsequent | father of the plaintiff in error, went into 


proceedings, whether they be before this|the adjoining county and started pro- | 


Board or a Court of Appeals or in a suit| ceedings to be named conservator of the 
for refund. have their foundation in the|estate of the alleged lunatic. This pe- 
section and their validity depends upon |}tition was granted and the defendant in 
its validity, for from that section and Jerror acted in the capacity of conserva- 
that section alone does the Commissioner |tor during the plaintiff in error’s con- 
derive his right to collect from the trans- | finement and has continued to act after 
feree, without suit, the liability of the|the discharge from the hospital. 

transferor. But for section 280 there The plaintiff in error then began a 
would have been no such proceedings. | proceeding to have the entire conserva 
Under such circumstances I do not see|tor proceeding set aside and to recover 
how it can be said that these petitioners |the property back in the same condition 
may not challenge the validity of the|as when it had been given to the conser- 
section. 


Commissioner was to use. 


section 280. They have taken no action|handling of the estate. The Supreme 
giving ruse to a waiver or estoppel.|Court of the State of Colorado affirmed 


They have accepted the jurisdiction of |the decision of the County Court and the | lease and Olmsted assigned the lease to; when substantially all the stock of two 
this Board and challenged the validity | laintiff in error is before the Supreme |the petitioner. The money for the pur-|or more domestic corporations is owned 
of the statute under which the Commis- | Court on a writ of error to the Colorado! chase of all the gtock originally issued | or controlled by the samc interests. The 


I 
that 


sioner propeses to collect from them. 
accordingly of the opinion 


Supreme Court. 


and the two decisions of the United | to adjudicate all the necessary, issues|ncither of the principles upon which the | plaintiff in error, 


», 


\ 


corporate character and the activities of 
each of the so-called affiliated companies. 
| A detailed statement showing the names 
jof each stockholder and the number of 
|shares, each stockholder holds in each 
;company, also appears. 

H. L. Stevens & Co., with H. L. 
Stevens as its president, is a Maine cor- 
| poration whose business is to design and 
| supervise the construction of hotels in 
the United States and Canada. It carries 
a staff of experienced architects, engi- 
| neers, construction and equipment men, 
| hotel operators and experts in hotel oper- 
|ation and financing. 

The Olmsted Hotel Co., one of the so- 
|called affiliated corporations, was organ- 
| ized in Ohio by the Stevens Co., and for 
the purpose the Winton 
'Hotel at Cleveland, Ohio. The Stevens 
|Co, tok a lease of the hotel but trans- 
| ferred the local management to the Olm- 
| sted Hotel Co. 
| The Lake Erie Hotel Co. was also an 
| Ohio company organized by the Stevens 


of operating 


| Co, to operate the hotel at Astabula. The | 


building and the equipment were designed 
'by the Stevens Co, in the same way as 
{the petitioner which also was an Ohio 
| corporation organized by the Stevens Co. 
jfor cperating the Olmsted Hotel at 
Cleveland. 

| The Olmsted Hotel was designed, 
operated and equipped by, and under the 
| Supervision of, Stevens & Co. The peti- 
|tloner holds the lease and conducts the 


They could not choose the|vator, The Ouray County Court, the brie! | Olmsted Hotel, although the hotel proper | 
method of enforcing payment which the j adds, held that the property was liable for | was first leased to one David Olmsted | affiliated (a) when one domestic cor- 
They could | acts done by the conservator and for ex- | with the understanding that it was to be! poration r 
not prevent him from proceeding under | penses incurred by the conservator in the | assigned by him to a corporation to -be| through closely affiliated interests or by 


| formed by the Stevens Co. Petitioner 
{was then organized to take over this 


was furnished by the Stevens Co., but 


Wayne C. Williams filed a brief for the | the stock was issued in the name of Olm-| not be interpreted as meaning any par- 


sted who endorsed the certificate in blank. 


a sub- | 


by the Board of Appeals but excepts to} 
| the conclusions which a majority of the} 


Stevens & Company or with any of its} 
during | 
_ Respondent argues that this is a find- | 
ing of fact and, inasmucch as petitioner | 


While we agree with the respondent | 


fidings of fact and conclusion of law is, | 


Then assume further that these | 


the general | 


of Tax Appeals. 


o 
The minority stockholders in all of these 
companies were individuals who were ac- 
quainted with, or friendly to, the officeys 
of the Stevens Co. or to Olmsted. 

The Valley Farm Co. was a Wisconsin 
corporation, organized by the Stevens Co. 
for the purpose of organizing and oper- 
ating a large fruit and stock farm in 
Wisconsin, the intention being to have 
said farm furnish the dairy products, 
the fruit, and certain vegetables for said 
hotels. 

The Metropolitan Mortgage Co., was a 
Delaware corporation, organized for the 
purpose of financing the Stevens Co. 
hotels and properties. 
and principal employes of the Stevens 
Co., and the other affiliated companies 
constituted what is referred to by the 
parties as the Stevens organization. The 
president of the Stevens Co. was the 
head of the organization. 


Administrative Control 
Of Companies Shown 


Each cf the so-called affiliated compa- 
nies reported through its managing of- 
ficers daily to Stevens on banks 
furnished by the Stevens Co. A monthly 
magazine was sent to all the members of 
the organization and was used as an ad- 
vertising medium. Weekly and monthly 
bulletins, prepared by Stevens Co., were 
sent out to all members of the Stevens 
organization. The annual reports of all 
the companies were kept at all times in 
a single record book. All the companies 
had the same fiscal year. The system of 
accounting of all the affiliated companies 
was devised and put into operation and 
continuously supervised by the Stevens 
Co. All leases, all important contract, 
or contracts for concessions, were sub- 
mitted to the Stevens Co, for approval. 
The same general counsel acted for all | 
companies. The Stevens Co. provided a 
|fund for loaning money to employes of | 
all the affiliated companies upon the same 
iterms. Bonus or saving funds were 
|provided for the Stevens organization 
| available to all employes of all affiliated 
companies. All parties seemed to agree 
| that the legal title to the stock was in 
|the Stevens associates and the equitable 
title thereto vested in the individuals of 
the Stevens organization. 

In 1920, 71 per cent of the stock of 
he Great Lakes Hotel Company was 
owned by the Stevens Co., or by mem- 
|bers of the Stevens organization. Fifty 
per cent of such stock belonged to H. L. 
Stevens & Co. Sevehty-eight per cent 
of the Olmsted Hotel Co. was owned by 
H. L. Stevens & Co., or by the members 
of the H. L. Stevens organization and 71 
| per cent of the Lake Erie Hotel Co. was 
similarly owned.. Seventy-one per cent 
of the Metropolitan Mortgage Co. was 
similarly owned. Of the stock of the 
|Great Lakes Hotel Co., 95.5 was sim- 
| ilarly owned. 

Respecting the affiliation of the peti- 
tioner and the Olmsted Hotel Co., it ap- 
| peared that 95.9 per cent of the stock of 
the Great Lakes Hotel Co. and 90.7 per 
|cent of the Olmsted Hotel Co. was held 
by the same interests. 

Section 240 reads as follows: 

“(a) That corporations which are af- 
filiated within the meaning of this sec- 
tion shall, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, make a consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested 
capital for the purposes of this title and | 
Title III, and the taxes thereunder shall | 
be computed and determined upon the 
basis of such return. * * * 


| 


All of the officers 








‘Method for Computing 


'Consolidated Taxes 

In any case in which the tax is as-| 
sessed upon the basis of a consolidated | 
return, the total tax shall be computed 
in the first instance as a unit and shail | 
then be assessed upon the respective af- 
filiated corporations in such proportions | 
as may be agreed upon among them, or, | 
in the absence of any such agreement, | 
then on the basis of the net income 
| properly assignable to each. * * *° 

(b) For the purpose of this section, 
two or more domestic corporations shall | 
be deemed to be affiliated. 

(1) If one corporation owns directly 
or controls through closely affiliated in- 
terests or by a nominee or nominees sub- 
| stantially all of the stock of the other or 
others or 
| (2) If substantially all of the stock of 
two or more corporations is owned or 
controlled by the same interests.” 

The Treasury Department regulations, | 
articles 631 and 633 of Regulation 45, | 
read: 

“The Underlying Necessity for Con- 
| solidated Returns.—The provisions of the | 
| statute requiring affiliated corporations 
to file consolidated returns is based upon 
the principle of levying the tax according 
to the true net income and invested capi- 
tal of a single business enterprise, even 
though the business is operated through 
more than one corporation. Where one 
| corporation owns the capital stock of an- 
other corporation or other corporations, 
or where the stock of two or more cor- 
porations is owned by the same interests, 
a situation results which is closely 
analogous to that of a business main- 
/taining one or more branch establish- 
/ments. In the latter case, because of the 
| direct ownership of the property, the in- 
|vested capital and net income of the 
branch form a part of the invested capi- 
| tal and net income of the entire organiza- 
tion. Where such branches or units of a 
business are owned and controlled through 
the medium of separat;: corporations, 
it is necessary to require a consolidated | 
|return in order that the invested capital 
and net incoma of the entire gronp may 
| be accurately determined. Otherwise, | 
| opportunity would be afforded for the | 
evasion of taxation by the shifting of 
|income through price fixing, charges for 
services and other means by which in- 
come could be arbitrarily assigned to 
one or another unit of the group. In 
‘other cases without a consoli:: .ed return | 
|excessive taxation mizht be imposed as | 
|a result of purely artificial conditions ex- | 
| isting betwe.n corporations within a con- 
trolled group. 


Company Affiliations 
Defined in Law 


“Corporations will be deemed to be 


owns directly or controls 


|a nominee or nominees substantially 
| all the stock of the other or others, or (b), 


| words ‘substantially all the stock, can- 





ticular percentage but must be construed | 


* 


ithe fact 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated January 18, 1929. 
*Liberty Insurance Bank v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 5070. 

During the taxable years payments 
were received upon accounts which 
had been charged off the books in 
prior years and deducted in comput- 
ing net income of such years. Such 
accounts were not worthless or as- 
certained to be worthless in prior 
years. Held, in the absence of fraud 
or misrepresentation in connection 
with such deductions for prior years, 
that petitioner is not required to in- 
clude the amounts collected in the 
taxable years as income in those 
years, Held further, that the amounts 
improperly charged off in such prior 
years are not to be excluded in com- 
puting invested capital. 

Amounts expended in purchasing 
novelty banks to be distributed to 
new depositors held not to be de- 
ductible in the year of expenditure 
as an expense of that year. The 
action of the Commissioner in allow- 
ing such expenditure to be deducted: 
ratably over a period of four years 
approved. 

Under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
deductions for debts which are re- 
coverable only in part may be al- 
lowed only when a proper charge-off 
has been made. 

W. F. Workman v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal I venue. Docket No. 24225. 


An admission, by answer, that the 
present value of March 1, 1913, of 
“anticipated payments” under a con- 
tract is in amount as alleged in the 
petition is a substantial admission 
that the right on said date to receive 
such payments was of the value al- 
leged. 

The meaning of the word “antici- 
pated” as used in the petition held 
not to be restricted to mere specu- 
lative hope, but-to include the treat- 
ment of future income as if it had 
come to hand or were assured. 

The receipt by taxpayer in the 
taxable years in accordance with a 
contract made prior to March 1, 
1918, with an insurance company of 
which he had been agent, of pay- 
ments the anticipation of which on 
said date had an admitted value, 
held to be taxable as income with- 
out reduction, on the theory of re- 
turn of capital or deduction for ex- 
haustion. 

Frank D. Stranahan v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and Robert A. 
Stranahan v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Dockets Nos. 13027 and 
13028. 

Held, under the evidence, that the 
debts of the petitioners were not as- 
eyed to be worthless in part in 
_ Held, further, that one of the pe- 
titioner’s debts due by an individual 
whose securities were held as col- 
lateral was not ascertained to be 
worthless because the securities dur- 
ing the taxable year fluctuated in 
value. 

Adam Ortseifen v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 12900. 

_ Deductibility of certain contribu- 
tions made during 1921 determined. 
oseph A. Mudd v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 14028. 

_ The amount of taxable gain result- 
ing from the sale of stock and dis- 
tributions of corporate assets de- 
termined. 

Woodrow Lee Trust v. Commissioner of. 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 15563. 

Held that the petitioner is an as- » 
sociation for income tax purposes, 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designed by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Duily. 


J 


according to the facts of the particular 
case. The owning or controlling of 95 
per cent or more of the outstanding vot- 
ing capital stock (not including stock in 
the treasury)’ at the beginning of and 
durring the taxable year will be deemed 
to constitute an affiliation within the 
meaning of the statute. Consolidated 
returns may, however, be required even 
though the stock ownership is less than 
95 per cent. When the stock ownership 
or control is less than 95 per cent, but 
in excess of 50 per cent, a full disclosure 
of affiliations should be made, showing all 
pertinent facts, including the stock owned 
or controlled in each subsidiary or affili- 
ated corporation and the percentage of 
such stock 'wned or controlled to the 
total stock outstanding. Such statements 
should preferably be made in advance of 
filing the return, with a request for in- 
structions as to whether a consolidated 
return should be made. In any event 
such a statement should be filed as part 
of the return. The words ‘the same in- 
terests’ shall be deemed to mean the 
same individuals or partnership or the 
same ‘indivuals or partnerships, but when 
the ~tock of two or more corporations is 
owned or cortrolled by two or more in- 
dividuals or by two or more partner- 
ships, a consolidated return is not re- 
quired unless the percentage of stock held.: 
by each individual] or each partnership is 
substantially the same in each of the . 
affiliate] corporations.” 

The determination of this appeal turns 
upon the construction thut is given to the 
terms “substantially all of the stock” 
“controlled through closely affiliated in- 
terests” and “owned or controlled by 
the same interests,” as these expressions 


| are used in S-ction 240 (b) above quoted. 


Conclusions of Court 
Are Summarized 


Without ». ng into ar. extensive dis- ‘ 
cussion, we will merly state our con- 


| clusions, which are: 


(a) The word “controlled” is more 
comprehensive than the word “owned” 
as used in this section. 

(b) The “sa. ‘ve interests” and “closely 
affiliated interests” describe the same 
group, the latter expression erlarging 
what might otherwise be embraced in the 
term “same interests.” Both expres- 
sions were intended to include more 
than “same owner.” An examination of 
in each case is neecssary to 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Crude Oil Distilled 


Into Component Parts 


By Bureau of Mines 


Experiment Conducted for 
Separation of Hundreds 
Of Substances in 
Petroleum. 





Experiments conducted with “pipe still 
and bubble-tower” .apparatus for the 
distillation of crude petroleum are sum- 
marized in Mines Technical Paper No. 
431, published by the Bureau of Mines, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
January 18. 

In this paper the application of this 
type of apparatus to the continuous dis- 
tillation of petroleum is discussed. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Recent investigations have indicated 
that crude petroleum is much more com- 
plex in nature than has been supposed, 
says the Bureau of Mines. The average 
crude oil is made up of possibly several 
hundred individual substances. 

Owing to a lack of published informa- 
tion on the application of correct scien- 
tific and engineering principles to the 
distillation of crude petroleum, much re- 
fining apparatus has been designed and 
built that is not well adapted for the 
purpose intended. 

Experimental Plant Erected. : 

In order to obtain fundamental data in 
the fractionation of petroleum, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, some time ago, constructed 
at the petroleum experiment station, 
Bartlesviile, Okla., an experimental pipe 
still and bubble-tower apparatus. The 
tower was designed by M. B. Cooke, 
senior author of Technical Paper 431, 
just published, which gives the results 
of studies conducted by the Bureau with 
the aid of this apparatus. 

The refiner of petroleum naturally 
wishes to know how to manufacture at 
the lowest cost from his available raw 
material—crude oil—the largest amount 
of such products as gasoline, naphtha, 
and kerosene. These products are com- 
plex mixtures, never pure chemical sub- 
stances. Their separation, therefore, in- 
volves problems not encountered in the 
distillation of liquids, such as alcohol 
and benzol, which are definite chemical 
substances. 

Unsuitable Apparatus. 

The fact that individual chemical sub- 
stances are not separated as such compli- 
cates the design of equipment for the 
distillation of petroleum. Hence, the 
towers and other equipment designed for 
the complete separation of chemical indi- 
viduals, such as alcohol, acetone, and 
benzol, are rarely suitable for the distil- 
lation of crude oil. 4 sor, 

The individual substances occurring in 
petroleum usually are compounds of car- 
bon and hydrogen (hydrocarbons), or 
are oxygen, sulphur, or nitrgen deriva- 
tives of hydrocarbons. The boiling points 
of these compounds range from below 
zero (gases dissolved in the oil) to tem- 
peratures above 700 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Many of the higher-boiling compounds 
can be distilled only under reduced pres- 
sure or in a current of steam, as they 
decompose at temperatures below their 
true boiling points. A few compounds 
in the crude apparently cannot be dis- 
tilled at all. F 

Industrial Classifcations. 

The lowest-boiling components of the 
average crude may be grouped together 
as “gasoline and naphtha.” To the re- 
finer, the term “gasoline” usually means 
the product as finally ready to market 
for vse as motor fuel. It may be a 
“straight-run” distillate from the crude 
oil or, perhaps more often, a blend of 
distillates from several crudes contain- 
ing various amounts of “pressure dis- 
tillate” from “cracking stills” and of 
“natural gasoline” recovered from nat- 
ural gas. 

“Naphtha” also is a term of many 
meanings. It may signify a specially re- 
fined product for use as a solvent— 
“painters’ naphtha” or “rubber-makers’ 
naphtha”—or it may refer to the unre- 
fined or partly refined distillate from the 
crude stills. 

The term “gasoline” is used by the Bu- 
reau of Mines to designate a finished 
product that is practically equal in dis- 
tillation range to ‘‘United States Govern- 
ment motoy gasoline.” The term “naph- 
tha” is used to designate only distillates 
from the still or fractionating tower. 

Kerosene is generally understood to 
comprise the compounds just above the 
boiling range of gasoline. As a matter 
of tact, however, a good kerosene often 
includes some products that might be in- 
cluded.in motor gasoline, as well as those 
with higher boiling points. Kerosene 
made from some crudes comprises com- 
pounds that are almost entirely within 
the upper part of the boiling range of 
motor gasoline. 

Gas oil is too viscous or too high-boil- 
ing to be included in gasoline or kero- 
sene and is not viscous enough for re- 
fining to commercial lubricating oil. 

Lubricating Distillate. 

Lubricating distillate is the distillate 
from the crude that is refined to make 
commercial lubricating oils. The contin- 
uous-distillation process has not yet been 
perfected for refining lubricating oil, so 
that lubricating distillates, waxes, cylin- 
der stocks, and other heavy products are 
grouped as “residuum.” 

In Technical Paper 431, the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Bureau of 
Mines as the result of experiments con- 
ducted with the use of the bubble-tower 
apparatus previously referred to, are 
given. Despite the limitations of the 
tower, it is believed that the experiments 
illustrate the essential elements of the 
continuous distillation of erude petro- 
leum. : 

These may be stated briefly as follows: 
Simplification of the problem by prelimi- 
nary separation of the crude oil; and 
separation of semifinished commercial 
products by the countercurrent scrubbing 
action of refluxing liquid on the ascend- 
ing vapor in a fractioning tower. 

In designing equipment for continuous 
distillation these two elements must al- 
ways be considered, as well as the three 
fundamentals: Flexibility of application 
to different types of crude oil; economy 


‘in the use of heat; and simplicity, dura- 


bility, and convenience of mechanical! 
construction. 
Theory Discussed in Paper. 

In this paper the theory of the “pipe- 
still bubble-tower” combination and its 
application to the continuous distillation 
of crude petroleum are discussed. Im- 
provements in design and in operation 
are suggested, based on experimental 
work on a semicommercial apparatus. 
The recommendation is made that con- 
tinuous apparatus be adopted because of 
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and the level of employment has de- 
clined slightly, according to the weekly 
review of world business conditions is- 
sued January 18 by the Department of 
Commerce. Unemployment has increased 
again in the United Kingdom. 
Favorable trade conditions were noted 


and Czechoslovakia, while business in 
Cuba was abnormally quiet. The review 
follows in full text: 

Argentina.—The continuance of fa- 
vorable weather is believed locally to 
indicate that this year’s crops may con- 
stitute a record. The wheat and linseed 
crops are safe and the corn crop is nearly 
so. General business conditions through- 
out the week ending January 11 were 
good and exports heavy. As compared 
with the previous year,  frigorifico 
slaughterings of cattle during 1928 de- 
clined 12.49 per cent; sheep slaughter- 


slaughterings increased 43.43 per cent. 
Exports during the first 11 months of 
1928 declined nearly 10.0 per cent in 
tonnage but increased 3.0 per cent in 
value, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 


Conditions Continue 


Favorable in Australia 


Australia.—Seasonal and _ monetary 
conditions continue favorable in Aus- 
tralia, but business activities are tem- 
pered by conservatism. The Federal 
Parliament is now considering several 
problems of outstanding importance, in- 
cluding unification of railway gauges 
and loan requirements.” 

Brazil.—General business throughout 
the week was quiet, the exchange was 
steady, and trading was on a small scale. 
Spot coffee prices remained unchanged 
but prices on futures advanced slightly. 
The tariff bill of December 31, reduces 
the duty on railway materials to 10 per 
cent of what it was. before; classifies 
locomotive tenders as locomotives; 
creates a special schedule of paper for 
wrapping fruit at 50 reis import duty 
per kilo, provides for the free importa- 
tion of gold and its exemption from the 
payment of consular fees; exempts for- 
eign navigation companies from paying 
an income tax where similar exemption 
is granted to Brazilian shipping; and 
allows the free entry of tourist automo- 
biles under bond for one year from 
countries giving the same coi. ession to 
Brazilians. The tariff bill of January 
10 increases the import duty on all cot- 
ton goods and yarns. The rates affect- 
ing about 90 per cent of all American 
textiles imported into Brazil have been 
increased about 70 per cent. 

Canada.—tTrade continues seasonally 
slack, and the general level of employ- 
ment is lower although well maintained 
by manufacturing activity, particularly 
in the Toronto district. Pig iron demand 
is steady but structural. steel is quiet, 
owing to the usual winter lull in build- 
ing. November imports from the United 
States totaling $65,615,000 represents an 
increase of 17 per cent over imports 
in the previous year. Advances were 
conspicuous in printed cotton fabrics, 
plate glass, paints and varnish and 
sodium compounds, with the high trend 
continued in iron and steel, machinery, 
farm implements and omobiles. The 
highway program announced by the 
Province of Quebec contemplates the ex- 
penditure of $17,000,000 in the next six 
years for resurfacing. 

Chile-—The general business situation 





continued at the same satisfactory levels 
which have existed during the past few 
months. 
mates, the surplus in the government 
budget during 1928 will amount to 38,- 
200,000 pesos, 


Exports to America 
From Tientsin Increasing 
China.—Surcharges imposed since Jan- 
uary 1 on freight carried over the 
Peking-Mukden railway, which represent 
an increase of 30 to 50 per cent on short 
hauls such as between Peking and Tient- 
sin, has proved an increasing burden oa 
both inward and outward cargo. In- 
creased postal rates to become effective 
on February 1 are also announced by the 
Chinese Postal Administration. Declared 
exports from Tientsin to the United 
States during 1928 totaled $38,391,000. 
compared with $41,981,000 in 1927. Such 
exports during December irrereased from 
the November total of $3,319,000 to $4,- 
773,000, and included the following items: 
Hides, skins and furs, $1,381,000; wooi, 
$1,557,000; bristles, $169,000; raw cotton, 
$568,000; and shelled walnuts, $299,000. 
Mukden merchants have as yet made no 
preparations to mect the i:ew tariff 
schedule as’ they anticipate delay in its 
enforcement in Manchuria. A consump- 
tion tax of $1.00 Mexican per case has 
been levied on kerosene by Mukden au- 
thorities since January 1. Preliminary 
estimates of Dairen’s total foreign trade 
in 1928 indicate an increase over 1927 of 
7.6 per cent, with an increase of 9.3 pet 
cent in imports and 6.5 per cent in ex 
ports. A distinctly improved outlook for 





general business in 1929 is evident at 
Shanghai and lower Yangtze areas 
Declared exports of merchandise from 


Shanghai to the United States during 
1928 aggregated $14,132,430, compared 
with $14,736,965 in 1927. Such exporis 
during December, 1928, totaled $1,289,- 
716, against $1,288,776 in December of 
1927. Raw silk exports to the United 
States during 1928 totaled 2,938,000 
pounds valued at $10,365,493. 

Cuba: Business in Havana is abnor- 
mally quiet, the seasonal activity that 
comes within the beginning of the sugar 
grinding season not yet having made ils 
appearance. There have been no unto- 
word developments in the quiet business 
situation and it is noted by bankers and 
other observers that this quiet is abnor- 
mal in its aspects. Th2 Malecon Drive 
and the Prado are at times almost bare 
of automobiles and -rowds. a thing al- 
most unknown even in the mid-summer 
“dead season.” The smart shops of Ha- 
vana were never ‘mcre brilliantly fur 
nished with luxury goods, but retail trade 
is reported to bankers as being at low 
ebb and the influx of tourists is anx- 





its economy, simplicity, flexibility, and 
effectiveness. 

Copies of Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 431, “Studies in the Fractional 
Distillation .f Crude Petroleum,” by M. 
B. Cooke and H., P. Rue, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D, C., at a price of 15 cents, ‘ 


during the week ended January 12, 1929, | 


According to preliminary esti- | 





Slow Trade in Canada and Guba Noted 
In Review of World Business Conditions | OLB 


Trade in Canada is seasonably slack | iously hoped for. 


in Argentina, Australia, Denmark, Peru, | 


|the national revenues during the second 
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Foreign Trade 


Favorable Situation Found in Argentina, Czechoslovakia, 


Another thing hoped 
for is a large sugar crop, now that al}| 
restriction is off. It is thought that a 
large crop, even at a low price, will be! 
the occasion of distribution of wages and | 
other payments t¥.at w'll raise the buy- | 
ing capacity of the people in general.! 
even if the sugar mills run at a loss 

Reports from reliable sources current in 

Cuba say that 30 mills will be idle this | 
year and that 20 more will grind for the | 
last time if there does not come an in- 

crease in the net sale price Of sugar at | 
the mill. There is also public discussion | 
of the condition of the public finances, | 





half of 1928, which is the first half of 





ings increased 2.75 per cent; and hog | 


| Industrial Production 
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the fiscal year, having shown a notable | 
decline. | 


The Tariff Commission has been in) 
frequent session and there are reports | 
throughout the business community of 
many likely increases in duties, follow- 
ing the pleas of Cuban manufacturers. | 
It is not known at present when the ex- | 
pected new tariff schedules will appear. | 


Rises in Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—Czechoslovak indus- 
trial activity in 192& surpassed the 1927 | 
record, and the total production exceeded | 
the pre-war level by 10 per cent. Unem- 
ployment is practically nonexistent, ex- 
cept in the cotton and linen industries. 
Contrary to expectations, the decline in| 
German industrial activity has not yet 
afrected Czechoslovakia. A continuation 
of the present record levels seems likely, 
depending, however, on international con- 
ditions, and the ability of the Govern- 
ment to strike a balance between favor- 
ing the export industries and giving as- 
sistance to agriculture, and also on the 
ability of industry to satisfy labor with 
the present slow increase of wage levels. 
The money market is faced with a sup- 
ply of foreign short-term money, but the 
demands are restricted, owing to rates 
at 9 per cent and up charged by com- 
mercial banks. The official discount rate 
remained at 5 per cent throughout the | 
year, the private rate being 1-16 te % 
per cent lower. The stock exchange has 
been active during the past year; the 
combined index stood at 144 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, compared with 1387 a year 
ago and 100 two years ago. Net domes- 
tic stock issues in 1928 totaled approxi- 
mately 300,009.000 crowns, as compared 
with only 33,000,000 crowns in the pre- 
vious year. The value of foreign trade} 
for the first 11 months of 1928 was 10 
per cent above the correspending period 
in 1927, but the favorable balance of 
1,788,000,000 crowns is 20 per cent less, 
owing to the heavy import of raw mate- 
rials. 


Denmark.—The slow and steady im- 
provement characteristic of practically 
all branches of Denmark’s economic life 
throughout the past year, was especially 
pronounced during the last six months. 
Agriculture showed the greatest gain as 
a result of bumper crops and record ex- 
ports accompanied with rising prices for 
agricultural products. Other industries 
showing limited improvement included | 
shipping, shipbuilding, specialties, build- 
ing and foodstuffs, while the footwear, 
leather, textile, and machirery industries 
remained at about the level of 1927. | 
Commercial activity markedly increased | 
and both public and private finances were 
improved. Prices were entirely stable, 
indicating that the deflation period has 
apparently been completed. The outlook 
for 1929 is bright, revealing no cause 
for relapse and promising continued slow 
general improvement. Christmas trade 
was very heavy and the rising trend of 
preceding months was maintained except 
tor seasonal lowering of activities in 
building and cutdoor works, which caused | 
a slight increase in unemployment. There | 
was a favorable trade balance of about 
10,000,000 crowns during November. Ex- 
ports including re-exports were valued 
at 147,000,000 crowns against 143,000,- | 
000 crowns for October while imports | 
declined to 137,000,000 crowns from 151,- | 
000,000 for the previous month. | 

Egypt.—Foreign trade returns for No- 
vember show a considerable increase 
the favorable balance as compared with 
the same month of 1927, while data for 
the first 11 months point to an excess 
of exports over imports for 1928, as 
against a small adverse balance for 1927. 








in | 


Inactivity Is Noted 
In Japanese Markets 


Japan.—Inactivity marks Japan mar- 
kets. Money is plentiful, with over- 
night call rate at .04 cents. Industries | 
are cautious and somewhat concerned | 
over the Chinese situation and the ab- 
sence of a favorable factor in 1928 trade. 
According to preliminary figures, the un- 
favorable balance of trade in 1928 will} 
approximate 220,000.000 yen, exceeding 
by more than 32,000,000 yen the 1927 
excess of imports over exports. (Yen 
average $0.4589 in December). 

India.—Imports into India in Decem- | 
ber were considerably lower than for | 
November and also for December of a 
year agv, according to customs collec- | 
tions. Imports of sugar, tobacco, pe- 
troleum, cutlery, hardware, automo- 
biles, tires, silks and stationery were 
heavier, however, and more hides and 
skins were exported. Declines were 
registered in imports of iron, steel, rail- | 
way plants, cotton piece goods and 
matches and in exports of jute, burlaps 
and rice. 

Netherland East Indies.—Government 
railways, which have been unfavorably 
affected by growing competition from bus 
services, are now buying additional 
busses in order to develop feeder lines 
to the railroads. It is reported that the 
government may assume a monopoly of 
bus rights to routes not now covered. 

Norway.—The slow general improve- 
ment which characterized the Nor- 
wegian economic situation during the 
last six months is expected to continue 
at a somewhat better rate during 1929. 
Labor peace maintained under compul- 
sory arbitration, wage adjustments, re- 
duced costs of production, stabilization 
of price levels, and greater demand are 
all contributing to increase industrial 
activity. Unemployment ‘still shows 
seasonal gain although it is less than a 
year ago and the agricultural situation 
remains unfavorable on account of de- 
flated prices for farms and a harvest be- 
low normal. Public finances, especially 
municipal, still show cause for concern, 
but are, steadily improving. 

The banking situation, while not en- 
tirely settled, has been strengthened by 
the liquidation.of weaker elements, the 
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My ++ 


| presses the 


ituminous Coal 


Industry Is Opposed 


Counsel for Operators Tells 
Committee Solution Must 
Come from Within the 
Industry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

but a paternalistic government which 
would meddle in the affairs of every 
private citizen, and liberty of action as 
concerns private initiative and private 
effort in industry wouid be destroyed. 

“The form of Government that we 
have and now enjoy would be substituted 
by a socialistic state—such a socialistic 


past human history certain people have 


sought to put into effect, but such efforts | 


have, each and every time, ended in mis- 
erabie failure. 
“While we 


ills have not been brought about by the 
Government and their remedy lies not 
within the power of the Government tc 
control the industry. 


“The coal people, it seems, until the} 
jrecent pacts, have been seperated from| 
one another to such an extent that their! 


wills and intentions did not coordinate. 


There has been too little cooperation. | 


Such as there has been lacked strenth 
and judgement and aid not enter deeply 
into everyday life. We have helped to 
develop a world-wide industrial and com- 
mercial system which depends 


together in the past, as perhaps we 


should, has not beer entirel:y the fault; 
jof the coal operator but has been due 
jin great measure, to cause and conditions | 


over which he had no conitroi. 


“We realize that there is no adequate| 


adjustment of production to consump- 


tion, ‘supply to demand, because these! 


things have been left too much to the 
personal motives of individuals 
smaller groups. This condition, it seems 
to us, is becoming appreciated throug 


out the country by thinking people, and} 
jis being remedied by the industry itself 


as rapidly as the complexity of the situa- 
tion admits. The positive task of cre- 


ating a new and better order calls for| 


knowledge of a rare order and is en- 
gaging the best thought of the best minds 


in the industry. The call is to those 
persons who can lift :ni> conscious 
thought and purpose whet is already 


the hope, and we may say, the commoii 
understanding and striving of all en- 
gaged in the industry. 7 

“There never has been a 
history of the world wher the sources 
for progress that mankind needed were 
inaccessible to man. The very nature 
of the situation that confronts us in the 
industry itself, and not by extraneous 
effort which is being made’ within the 
industry itself. anc not by extraneous 
forces, and which will bring about a 


|readjustment, progress and contentment 


to those engaged iu the industry. We 
have no hope in any other solution of the 
problem.” 





‘On Perfumed Alum) 


Classification as Toilet Prepara- 
tion Directed in Order. 


Classification of aium, to which has 
been added colored and perfumed in- 
gredients, as toilet preparation and duti- 
able, therefore, under paragraph 62 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 has been ordered 
by the Bureau of Customs in a letter ad- 
dressed to the appraiser of merchandise 
in Philadelphia and circularized through- 
out the customs service. The full text of 
the letter follows: 

The Bureau is in receipt by reference 
from the Customs Information Exchange 
of your letter of November 21, 1928, in 
regard to a difference of opinion between 
your office and the office of the Appraiser 
at New York in the classification of 
small cylindrical pieces of alum colored 


/and perfumed and put up in metal cases. 
Pp p } 


You state that this is a preparation 
used as an application to the skin and 
would classify it as such at the rate of 
75 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
62 of the Tariff Act. The Appraiser at 
New York would return it as alum at the 
raie of % of 1 per cent per pound under 
paragraph 6 of the said act, citing Ab- 
stract 45833. You point out that this de-, 
cision covered alum with no ingredients 
whereas the ifnportation under consid- 
cration is a preparation consisting of 
alum, coloring matter and perfume. The 
collector of customs at New York ex- 
opinion that the article is 
committed to toilet use and is subject to 
duty wider paragraph 62 at the rate of 
75 per sent ad valorem as returned by 
you, and in the absence of proof that the 
article imported is the alum of commerce 
the Bureau does not regard Abstract 
45833 as contyvolling. Your action in re- 


| turning the merchandise as a toilet prep- 


aration under paragraph 62 is accord- 


ingly approved, 


reconstruction of several large banks, 


/ and the establishment of many new ones. 


Rising quotations on banking shares 
reflect the growing popular confidence in 
banking. The situation of the saving 
banks is still affected by the unsatisfac- 
tory status of municipal finances. Money 
was stringent during the first half but 
became easier during the latter half of 
the year. 

Panama.—Merchants in Panama are 
making preparations for the visit of the 
United States fleet to that area during 
its annual maneuvers. A bumper coffee 
crop is reported in the Chiriqui district, 
but a shortage of labor for picking has 
developed. The excise taxes collected 
during November, 1928, amounted to 
$171,000. Total imports into the republic 
during the calendar year 1928 amounted 
to $16,331,000 as compared with $14,- 
516,000 in 1927. Of the total imports in 
1928, 70 per cent came from the United 
States. 

Peru.u—Comments on the general busi- 
ness situatjon, as well as th. outlook 
for the future, have'been quite optimis- 
tic. Although agricultural incomes are 
largely curtailed during the crop plant- 
ing season, the volume ef merchandise 
movement is normale The Chamber of 
Deputies has authorized the flotation of 
an 8 per cent internal bond issue with 
a maximum of 1,500,000 Peruvian 
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| state, as at different intervals during all | 


| realize the many ills that| 
|today prevail in the coal industry, these | 


on co-| 
ordination, which, accordingly, has been} 
constantly growing in power and effec-| 
| tiveness. It requires people to pull to- 
gether. The fact that we have not pulled| 


and | 


time in the} 
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Tariff Is Inereased 
On Glass to Protect 


American Industry’ 


End-matched sheathing and subfloor-| leveling and stiffening of ordinary long | White House Statement Ex- 


ing of considerably shorter average: lumber are lost by the substitution of | 


length and with joints at random may | shorter, end-matched material. 
One of the heaviest loads ordinarily 


be substituted, the Department of Agri- | 
culture stated January 18, for standard | impgsed on residence floors is that of a} 
length construction lumber with all joints | piano. Reports from piano manufactur- | 
on supports, without significant decrease | ers indicate that the weig@ht which falls | 
of efficiency in the stiffness of the con-/on a piano leg ranges from 300 to 890 | 
: ae In the strength tests of end- 
loads, and alignment of joists, studs, or! matched flooring at the Forest Products 
| Laboratory, loads at the yield point, that | 
The use of end-matched softwood lum-j at which a marked increase in deflection| of the Ta 


struction, distribution 


rafters. 


ber for finish flooring laid directly on 
joists was said to be inadvisable, how- 
ever, in rooms such as living rooms, din- 
ing rooms, and kitchens, although under 
ordinary conditions of service such floor- 
ing may apparently be used with safety 
in other rooms. The fuil text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

These conclusions are the result of a 
study made at the Forest Products Lab.. 
oratory of the United Statcs Forest 
Service at Madison, Wis., at the request 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization to supplement its report on 
“End-Matched Softwood Lumber and Its 
Uses.” Whis study has just been com- 
pleted. 


Precautions Necessary 
For Satisfactory Results 


In using end-matched lumber as sub-; fairly common in the living rooms of a) 
flooring or sheathing or as finish flooring | residence building. This 


without subfloor certain precautions 


should be observed: Each piece should | is used in living rooms 
cross and be nailed to at least two sup-; to lay it on a subfloor 
ports such as joists, rafters, or studs. ; rectly on joists or on 


of concentrated | pounds. 


plains President’s Reasons 
For Advancing Cus- 
toms Duties. 


Increases in customs duties on cast 


| polished plate glass are provided for in 


‘or bending occurs, were all above 450 | 


a proclamation just issued by President 
Coolidge under the Flexible provisions 
riff Act of 1922, according to a 
White House announcement. Changes in 


pounds for boards contimuous between! rates are effective 30 days from Janu- 


| joisis. 


point loads for 23 per cent of the boards | 
jointed between joists, amd for 31 per) 
cent of the boards completely suspended | 
‘between joists, were below 390 pounds, | 


i the heaviest weight reported for a piano. | 


i For each of the last two groups of | 


poards,; also, the minimum yield point | ferred upon him by section 315 of the. 


/ was 250 pounds. 


‘Tests Were Confined 


| To Soft-wood Materials 


j 


| 


| and disfigurement of the floor under con- | 
' 


The laboratory’s tests, which were 


confined to softwoods, show that even a | 
small number of unsupported, end-| 
matched joints may produce splitting | 


centrated loads no greater than are 


if end-matched finish softwood flooring 
it is advisable 


furring strips 


In addition, pieces that are laid aside to/| nailed to the subfloor. 


side should not end in the same space 
between supports. If the finish floor 


| 


is }1 


None of the tests are low enough to 
ndicate much danger of the splitting of 


laid on furring strips placed on the sub-| end-matched flooring laid directly on the 
floor a piece of furring strip should be! joists, when used in rooms other than 


nailed in place under each end-matched 
joint. 
Two sets of tests were 


made at the} 


living rooms, under ordinary conditions 
of service. 
It is apparent from the test that end- 


laboratory, one series to determine the | matched boards which are suspended be- 


effect of end-matched, 


lumber on “leveling” or 


the supports to which they are attached, | t i D 
on the stiffness of the construction and | to men working on roof sheathing or on 


h-|on the distribution of loads to a number 


of supports, and another series to deter- 


| 


random-length | tween joists, rafters, or studs, or boards 
“smoothing’’! which cross and are nailed to but one 


such support, are a source of danger 


a subfloor. Such pieces when used in 
wall or roof sheathing afford an inse- 


mine the strength of end-matched lum-'! cure base for the attachment of shingles 


ber laid directly on spaced supports such or other covering. This 


as joists or rafters. 
The results of the first series of tests 
indicate that comparatively little of the 


operate in Having Cities’ 
Names Displayed. 


Postmasters have been urged by the 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, to 


| 





'Postmasters Requested to Co- | Probable 


| 
| 


communicate with the Guggenheim Fund | 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics anent , 


roof-markings for aerial navigators, the 
Post Office Department has just an- 
nounced. 
ment follows: 

In the Postal Bulletin, issue of October 
3, 1928, postmasters of cities and towns 
with a population ranging from 1,000 


The full text of the announce- | 


j 
| 
| 
j 


to 50,000 were requested to confer with i 
local civic, organizations such as cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, etec., | 


with a view to having the names of such 


one or two prominent buildings, so that 


such cities and towns may be immedi- | 
navigators ! 


ately identified by aerial 
passing over them, and to communicate 
the result of their efforts to the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, 598 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. This bulletin notice was fol- 
lowed by a letter from the Guggenheim 
Fund explaining in detail what was de- 
sired and how postmasters could render 
effective assistance. 


is more par- 
ticularly true of roofs if rafter spac- 
ing is wider than 16 inches, which is 
frequently the case. 


Roof Markings Urged ‘Agricultural Outlook 
For Aerial Navigation For Nation Surveyed 


Sensei for Farm 
Products Will Be 
Estimated. 


A report designed to help farmers to 
organize their business om the basis of 
the probable domestic amd foreign de- 
mand for farm products during the en- 
suing year will be prepared by agricul- 
tural economifts meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the week of January 21, the 
Department announced January 18. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Representatives of 45 


meet with economists of the Departmen 
of Agriculture, following which the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 


| Department will issue om January 28 
cities and towns painted on the roofs of | 


its annual agricultural outlook report 


| covering each of the major agricultural 


| 


products. The State colleges will then 
prepare State and regional reports for 
their respective areas, the object of 


‘which is to help farmers to plan to bal- 


It is gratifying to know that this ap- | 


peal met with prompt response and that 
postmasters throughout the country are 


|demand at harvest time. 


giving this project splendid support, but | 








in some _ instances postmasters have 
failed to communicate with the Guggen- 
heim Fund. 


The Post Office Department is vitally 
interested in the promotion of aeronau- 
tics, and particularly in the proper and 
adequate identification of communities, 
as such identification is of invaluable 
aid to pilots and navigators of airships. 

It is, therefore, urged not only that 
those postmasters who failed to com- 
municate with the Guggenheim Fund do 
so at once, explaining fully what action, 
if any, has been taken, or, if nothing 


has been done, why it is not feasible to | 
have their communities identified by roof 


markings, but that postmasters who have 
responded to the Guggenheim Fund con- 
tinue to use their earnest efforts to have 
their communities properly and ade- 
quately identified in all cases where 
has not yet been accomplished, 


Nut and Fruit Graters 
Held to Be Utensils 


Customs Court Refuses to Clas- 
sify as Machinery. 


New York, Jan. 19-—In a decision, | yiyved from 


overruling a protest of Charles A. Wolff, 
the Customs Court finds that machines 
for grating lemons, nuts and similar 
foodstuffs, being exclusively used in 
households, are not classifiable as ma- 
chines under paragraph 327 with duty 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, but are prop- 
erly dutiable at 40 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 339 as kitchen or house- 
hold utensils. (Protest No. 276319-G- 
66-28). 

Earthenware bowls of reddish color 
pottery with a colored glaze, the interior 
being incised with a stylus to form a 
pattern, was the subject of a test case 
which the Court has just determined in 
favor of the Pacific Trading Company, 
of San Franciseo. Duty was assessed 
at 70 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 212, Act of 1922, as decorated 
chinaware. 

Judge Young finds, in the decision 
just announced, that duty should have 
been taken by the appraising officers at 
only 50 per cent ad valorem, as colored, 
tinted and ornamented earthenware, un- 
der Paragraph 211, Act of 1922, (Pro- 
test No. 254822-G-28665). 


ance production with the 
mand at harvest time. 
One of the difficulties with agriculture, 
according to Nils A. Olsen, chief, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, has been the 
tendency to make plans on the basis of 
current, market prices for farm products, 
instead of On the basis of the probable 
A. world-wide 
system for gathering economic informa- 
tion pertaining to our agricultural prod- 


probable de- 


| ucts has been set up by the Bureau, and 


ia staff of foremost agricultural econ- | 
omists employed to interpret the facts | 
for the benefit of American producers | 


| Tick Fever Described 


|New Information on Subject’ 


| 


| 
| 
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| bulletin. Which is written 


and consumers, 





Means of Combatting 


Issued in Bulletisa Form. 


Southern livestock owners and many 
others, the Department of Agriculture 
stated January 18, will be interested in 
the announcement that Farmers’ Bulle- 


free distribution. The new edition gives 
the latest scentific facts amd other infor- 


maton regarding cattle-fever ticks and | 


also various harmless ticks 
found,on cattle and other 


sometimes 


by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, John 
R. Mohler, also discusses scientific work 
underlying present methods of tick eradi- 
cation and outlines the benefits to be de- 
cooperating with 
State, and Federal authorities in ridding 
the country of cattle ticks and the dis- 
eases Which they carry. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The publication disewsses Federal 
sanitary regulations and other imvortant 
measures-for reducing the area still in- 
fesied with ticks. Copies 
tained, without cost, on application to the 
Department. 


Importations of Wheat 
At Border Ports Increase 





Wheat imported into the principal 
northern border ports of the United 
States during the week ended January 


12, totaled 522,000 bushels, all of whicn | 
went into bonded mills fox grinding into | 


flour for export, it was amnounced Jan- 
uary 17 by the Department of Commerce. 
During the week previous, 435,000 bush- 
els were imported, and during the week 
ended January 14, 1928, 390,000 bushels 
were imported, according to the an- 
nouncement, 


State agricui- | 
| tural colleges and extension services will 


animals. The | 


county, | 


may be ob-| 


indicates that | 


instead of di-| t L 
jing domestic and forign cast polished 


| American 





| 


| 





- : | tion 
it | tin No. 569-F, “Texas or Tick Fever,” has | 
been revised and is now available for | 





| mew Trade Commissioner’s knowledge of ‘ 


On the other hand, the yield} ary 17. 


A summary of the changes was pub- 
lished in the issue of January 18. The 
full text of the statement issued by the 
White House follows: 


The President, under authority con- 


ariff Act of 1922, has issued a proclama- 


| tion, effective 30 days from date, chang- 


ing the rates of duty on cast polished 
plate glass from 12% cents per square 
foot to 16 cents per square foot on sizes 
not exceeding 384 square inches; form 
15 cenis per square foot to 19 cents per 
square foot on sizes above 384 square 
inches and not exceeding 720 square 
inches; and from 17% cents per square 
foot to 22 cents per square foot on sizes 
above 720 square inches. 
Production Costs Investigated. 

In order to assist the President in de- 

termining differences in cost of produc- 












plate glass, the Tariff Commission con- - 


ducted cost investigations in the United 
States and in Belgium the principal com- 
peting country. 

The vates of duty in the Tariff Act of 
1922 on cast polished plate glass were 
2s follows: 12% cents per square foot 
on sizes not exceeding 384 square inches, 
15 cents per square foot on sizes above 
384 square inches and not exceeding 720 


Square inches and 17% cents on sizes 


above 720 square inches. 

Domestic production of plate glass in 
1927 was 111,390,933 square feet, o 
which approximately 1,000,000 square 
feet were exported. European ‘produc- 
tion amounts to slightly over 100,000,000 
square feet annually. Belgium alone 
produces from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
Square feet, of which approximately 
one-fourth is exported to the United 
States. 

American Industry in Lead. 

The rapid rise to world leadership of the 
plate-glass industry, which 
was virtually non-existent 40 years ago, 
may be attributed largely to building 
expansion and the growth of the auto- 
mobile industry. The demand in the fall 
of 1922 and during 1923 for plate glass 
occasioned by the vogue of the closed 
car and the unusual building operations 
throughout the country exceeded by far 
the capacity of American plants. 

Imports, which previously had never 
exeeeded 3,000,000 square feet per’ year, 
amounted in-1922 to over 10,000,000 
square feet and in 1923 to over 25,000,- 
00 square feet, or equivalent to approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction for the latter year. 

However, in spite of increased im- 
portations and a maximum output of do- 
mestic factories, the available supply 
was not sufficient to meet the needs of 
the country. Prfces rose to new levels 
and plate glass entered a sellers market 
commanding premium prices for prompt 
delivery regardless of source. 

Following this period of industrial ac- 
tivity there was a general movement 
towards expansion throughout the plate- 
glass industry; old plants were enlarged 
and new ones built in an effort to keep 
pace with this increasing demand. In 
both the United States and Belgium new 
and improved methods of manufactur- 
ing have been developed on the principal 
of large-scale output of a more or less 
standard product. 

Some of the large automobile manu- 
facturers, in order to secure an adequate 
supply of plate glass, either have ob- 
tained control of existing plate-glass 
plants or have built new ones in which 
new methods of manufacturing have 
been applied. 

In the United States these somewhat 
revolutionary developments in the plate- 
glass industry resulted in the creation 
of a supply evidently greater than the 
demand during the next two years, 1924 
and 1925, warranted. Imports decreased: 


| from 25,000,000 square feet in 1923 to 
| Approximately 16,000,000 square feet for 


beth the years 1924 and 1925, and prices 
of both domestic and foreign glass were 
reduced about 15 per cent. 

In 1926, however, there was a return 
ef something like the conditions of sup- 
ply and demand obtaining in 1923, and 
imports again amounted to nearly 25,- 
000,000 square feet. Domestic produc- 
tion, was larger in 1926 than in any 
previous year, ameunting to over 128,- 
000,000 square feet, 

In 1927 a decrease in domestic produc- 
t to 111,000,000 square feet and in 
imports to approximately 15,000,000 
Square feet was attributed to the cur- 
tailment of production of certain au- 
tomobiles. 





Miss Humes Is Promoted 
To Trade Commissioner 





The promotion of Miss Elizabeth 
Humes, of Memphis, Tenn., from As- 
Sistant Trade Commissioner at Rome to 
Trade Commissioner was announced on 
January 18 by the Department of Com- 
merce, The statement in full text fol- 
lows: 

Miss Humes has been in the service 
of the Department of Commerce for 
more than eight years, being appointed 
while she was in Rome, secretary to the 
Commedcial Attache there. A year later 
she was made secretary to Trade Com- 
missioner H. B. Smith, who was assigned 
to make a special investigation of the 
foodstuffs consumption in Europe, anil 
while engaged in this work traveled ex- 
tensively on the Continent. 

In January, 1922, Miss Humes’ . offi- 
cial station was transferred to Vienna, 
in July, 1923, to Berlin, and later. to 
London. She was promoted to Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Rome in July; 
1927, 


of 


- 


Even before entering the foreign serv- ~ 


ice of the Department of Commerce the 


the Italian language, life and conditions 


Was extensive as she had undergone part . 


of her education in Italy, and during the 
World War had served there with the 
American Red Crogs, = 
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Public Utilities 


Tariff 


her Tariff on Products of Wood 


Asked at Hearing Before House Committee 


Increased Duties on Furniture, Baskets, Reed Materials 
Last Year Than 1927 Sought; Rates on Metals to Be Discussed. 


‘ Gains Noted in Gold, Silver, 
And Copper While Zinc 
And Lead Output 


Declines. 


Gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
Mined in Nevada during 1928 was esti- 
mated at a value of $31,184,000, compared 
with an output valued at $23,322,589 in 
1927, the Department of Commerce re- 
ported January 12. 


There was a decrease in the value of! 


the output of these products in Idaho, 
according to the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc in Nevada increased from $23,- 


1928, according to a preliminary state- 


ment prepared by C. N. Gerry, of the! 


Bureau of Mines. There was a decided 


increase in the output of copper and gold, | 


and a slight increase in silver, but the 
output of lead and zinc decreased slightly. 
The increase in copper was equivalent 
to about $7,400,000, which accounts for 
most of the increase in the totai value 
of the metal output of the State. 

The dividends paid by three Nevada 
mining companies in 1928, according to 


published reports, amounted to about $7,- | 


600,000, nearly all of which was reported 
paid by the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Company, which operated properties in 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
Other contributors were the Betty O’Neal 
and Tonopah Mining Companies. 

Gold Output Expands. 


The gold output increased from $3,-| 


107,931 in 1927 to about $3,570,000 in 
1928, chiefly on account of the enlarged 
output of copper ore from the mines at 
Ely. The Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co. was by far the largest producer of 
gold in Nevada in 1928. It was followed 
by the Elkoro property at Jarbridge, the 
Consolidated Coppermines at Kimberly, 
the Goldfield Consolidated tailings dump 


at Goldfield, the Gold Circle Consolidated | 


at Midas, the Tonopah Mining at Tono- 
pah, the Flowery property at Virginiz 
City, the White Caps mine at Manhat- 
tan, the Round Mountain, Tonopah Ex- 
tension, and Tonopah Belmont mines. 
The gold output from Storey County 
(Comstock district) decreased from $281,- 
017 to about $149,000. In 1925 and 1926 
mines in the Comstock district produced 
more ;,old than those in any other dis- 
trict in the State, chiefly due to the out- 
put of the Comstock Merger Mines 
(Inc.), but in 1927 and 1928 the Robin- 
son (Ely) district was first. In 1928 
the Tonopah district was second, the Jar- 


bidge district, third, and the Goldfield | 


district, fourth. The largest increases in 
the output of gold were made by the 


Nevada Consolidated, Goldfield Consoli- | 


dated tailings, Elkoro, Consolidated Cop- 
permines, Gold Circle Consolidated, and 
Tonopah Mining companies, 


San Fafael, White Caps, Tonopah Ex- 
tension, Flowery, and Tonopah Belmont 
companies. Gold was also recovered at 
many new or rejuvenated mines such as 


the Basque, Gold Basin, Rochester Can- | 


yon, Oromonte, and Olympic properties. 
More Silver Produced. 

The silver production increased from 
5,397,179 ounces in 1987 to about 5,401,- 
000 ounces in 1928, and the value from 
$5,060,200 to about $3,160,000. The out- 
put from the Comstock district (Storey 
County) decreased from 62,051 ounce: 
to about 20,000 ounces. The Tonopah 
district produced about 2,000,000 ounces 
of silver, a slight decrease from 2,167,- 
694 ounces in 1927. The Consolidated 
Cortez mine south of Beowawe was the 
largest silver producer in the State, fol- 
lowed closely by the Tonopah Mining 
Co. Next in rank were the Betty 
O’Neal, Tonopah Extension, Bristol Sil- 
ver, and Tonopah Belmont properties. 
Other large silver producers were the 
West End Consolidated, Tonopah Divide, 
Rochester Silver, Elkcro, and Nevada 
Consolidated properties. Large decreases 
in the production of silver were reported 
by the Betty O’Neal, Tonopah Exten- 
sion, and San Rafael companies, but the 
Consolidated Cortez, Bristol Silver, To- 
nopah Mining, Elkoro, Rochester Silver, 
and Combined Metals Reduction com- 
panies reported large increases. 

The copper output increased from 
120,259,276 pounds in 1927 to about 158,- 
577,000 pounds in 1928, and the value 
from $15,753,965 to about $23,152,000. 
The Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., 
operating its mine, mill and smelter at 
Ely and McGill, was by far the largest 
producer of copper in the State and in- 
creased its output more than 30,000,000 
pounds. Improvements at both the mill 
and smelter have resulted in a much bet- 
ter recovery. The mine, however, unlike 
the Utah Copper property at Bingham, 
Utah, will soon be worked by a new 
five-compartment shaft instead of re- 
moving the ore by steam or electric 
shovels. Other large producers of cop- 


per that increased their output were the | 


Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 
at Kimberly, the Mason Valley 
Co. at Mason, the Bristol Silver Mines 
Co, at Pioche, and the Cepper Canyon 
property at Battle Mountain. The Con- 
solidated Coppermines was second in the 
production of copver in 1928, and it was 
followed by the Mason Valley Mines Co., 
which ran its smelter at ‘Thompson the 
entire year. The plant received custom 
ore from Nevada and California, but 
most of the copper recovered came from 
the Bluestone and Mason Valley mines 
near Mason. 
Lead Production Declines. 

The lead output decreased from 15,784,- 
818 pounds in 1927 to about 15,117,000 
pounds in 1928, and the value from 
£994,444 to about $922,000. The Bristol 
Silver mine at Pioche became the largest 
producer of lead as well as a large pyo- 
ducer of silver and copper, followed by 
the Combined Metals property at Pioche 
and the Yellow Pine mine at Goodsprings. 
Other large lead producers were at Pan- 
ther, Richmond Eureka, Nevada Lead & 
Zine, Black Forest, and American Beauty 

rerties. The San Rafael property near 
Fallon, the second largest producer of 
lead in Nevada in 1927 was being further 
developed, and the Eureka 
was idle. Large increases in the output 
of lead were made by the Bristol Silver, 
Combined Metals, Yellow Pine, Panther, 
and American Beauty properties. Late 
n the year a new flotation plant was 
heing constructed at the old Tybo mine 
in Nye County. 

The zine recovered from ore mined in 
Nevada decreased slightly from 6,344,523 
pounds in 1927 to about 6,333,000 pounds 
in 1928, and from $406,049 in value to 


| manufacturers 


Decreased | 
production of gold was reported by the} 


Mines 


Holly mine} 
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ing operations abroad in rattan and reed 
jcane materials. He thought that if there 
|should be a duty it should cover’ both 
jthe raw material and the semifinished 
product. 


| The Polish National Alliance of Brook- 


that he is grand master of a fraternal 


posed of willow-workers. 


i bly 
where, he said, the industry is a home-| 
| craft. 





| law 
“frame” and “frameless” furniture, and 
that rates should be increased. 

Charles H. Demarest, New York City, | 
spoke for the National and the Eastern | 
Broom Manufacturers Associations and} 
; several companies. He asked that all) 
reed materials for baskets be admitted | 
free of duty. The witness said that the} 
j basket manufacturers are suffering se- 
verely from importations of reed bas- 
kets. 

On behalf of the broom manufacturers, 


Mr. Demarest asked that the duty not! Removal of Tariff 


|be raised on common reeds from China | 
jused in heavy brooms. He thought it} 
would be helpful to remove the duty. 


| 


|He asked that split bamboo be put on|F. Blaine, 
| that the duty on logs should be removed. | 


the free list. 


| C. A. Schober, Philadelphia, Pa., asked | 
| that the duty on raw willow be reduced | 


jand that the rate on willow furniture | " 


| be increased from 33 1-3 to 66 2-3 per 
jcent ad valorem. He stated that long 
{experimentation showed that satisfac- 
‘tory willow for furniture cannot be, 
grown in this country. The witness said 
that importations had considerably re- 
duced his firm’s business. 


Doubling of Rate 
‘On Baskets Sought 


O. C. Loyer, Belding, Mich., spoke for | into account Canadian stumpage charges. 


commercial basket manufacturers. He} 


said the industry is one of the oldest t® produce Canadian than Puget Sound | the 


| that 


and least known. Production in the in- 
dustry, he said, is of about $21,000,000 


annual value. Domestic manufacture of | Sion had found labor condit 
|in the two areas. 


| tion the witness said that he was inter- 


household baskets was developed during 
the war, he said, and has been handi- 


tya, N. Y., was represented by C. F.| production had increased much faster 
Rozanski, of New York City, who said | than importations. 


order in which some lodges are com-| saying that many European antiques 


He said that many of these workers} United States than they can be imported. 
|had to seek other employment because | It states that this was generally true of 
of importations of willow furniture, nota-| articles the demand for which called 
from Czechoslovakia ‘and Poland,| for the cutting of more than a few pieces. 


He thought that the domestic in- | there is no doubt many Americans travel- 


$22,589 in 1927 to about $31,184,000 in| dustry should be protected; that the | ing abroad buy new-made for old articles 
should not distinguish between} but the customs examiners, through much 
| experience, are as capable as anyone to 


| told from the old, he said, it must be 


| ting through the ports as duty-free “an- 


| constitute less than 10 per cent of all 
| furniture importations. 


'our favor in the amount of about $120,- 
/ 000.000 a year.” 


| duty which prompted the import duty 
| had been in force in western Canada for 
| about 30 years. 


construed as dangerous to the American 
industry.” 

He declared that many of the imports 
are of such character as make them non- 
competitive with American goods. He 
gave figures which, he said, showed that 


He read a letter from a manufacturer 


can be reproduced more cheaply in the 


As to spurious antiques, he said that 


distinguish between the new-made and 
the old. Where the new-made can’t be 


so good as to be as substantially valu- 
able to the purchaser. : 

He did not think that any considerable 
amount of new-made furniture was get- 


tiques.” He estimated that “antiques” 


On Logs Advocated 


At the session January 17, 
of Seattle, Wash., 


E. | 
said | 


He declared that the large Puget Sound | 
logging companies earned 16.18 per cent | 


j 
“Canada is the best customer we have,” 


he said, “and the balance of trade is in 


| 


He declared that the Canadian export 


He said that the com- | 
bined American-Canadian duties give 
the Puget Sound operators a protection 
of $3 a thousand feet, without taking 





The witness declared that it cost more 


logs. 

He declared that the Tariff Commis- | 
ions similar 
In answer to a ques- 


capped in recent years by increasing im-| ested in logging in British Columbia, but | 


|portations from the Orient. 
that the duty be increased from 45 to} 
90 per cent ad valorem. 


Representative Cooper (Rep.), Racine,| statements of other witnesses, that the | 
Wis., presented petitions for porch shade | Washington 
Com- | three months of the year, the witness said | 

{}that some in Canada shut down about | 


in his district. 
|plaint was made of importations of 
wood-slat shades from Japan and Ger- 
jmany. The margin of profit on domestic 
manufacture, he said, has declined be- 
cause of increased cost of bass wood. 
The petitioners asked that the present 
duty of 45 per cent be continued. 

W. C. Redmon, represemting W. C. 
Redmon Sons & Company, Peru, Ind., 


said that «heir sales of veneer packages | 


had fallen considerably on account of 
low-cost importations. He exhibited a 
Japanese basket which, he said, was sold 
for 69 cents, but would have to bring 
$1.25 if produced in this country. 
asked that the duty be increased to 9 
per cent ad valorem. 

European-made plywood was discussed 
by Albert Abarbanel, of New York City. 
He declared that the industry in this 
country is much more advanced in many 
respects than in Europe and that im-| 
portations are not threatening to do-! 
mestic production. Many of the impor- | 
tations, he said, are of grades not made | 
in this country and the total is small in 
comparison with domestic 
There is only a slight possibility, he | 
said, of importations increasing to the 
point of materially affecting the Amer- 
ican market. He thought the present 
duty of 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem “very | 
high and entirely sufficient.” He de- | 
clared that American exports of plywood 
to Germany greatly exceeded all im-| 
portations of the product into the United 
States from Europe in 1927. 

Petition Asked to Revive 
Brush-Handle :ndustry 

The brush handie 
cussed by J. E. 
Bros. Co., Kane, Pa., who said the in- 
dustry formerly had a big foreign as 
well as a secure domestic basis. 


industry was dis- 


He asked | that his Washington interests are larger. 


Hadley 
about 


Asked by 
(Rep.), of Bellingham, 


Representative 
Wash., 


loggers shut down about} 


{speeches dealing with the subject of | 


| 


‘Power Investigation 
In Ontario Financed 


By Public Utilities 


N. E. A. L. Officials Explain 
Contributions to Activities 
In Maryland and 
Elsewhere. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and utilities in Maryland donated a like 
amount, he testified. 

Mr. Clapp was the first witness called. 
He identified a statement listing con- 
tributions made for the support of the 
association, 

The witness also identified a report 
of a committee of the National Electric 
Light Association showing comparative 
rates for electric current under public 
and private ownership, and a comparison 
of the Ontario rates with those under 
private ownership. The committee was 
entitled “the rate research committee” 
and its report was entitled ‘Electric 
Light and Power Rates in the United 
States.” 

National Rural Electric Project. 


Mr. Clapp testified that the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association paid 
money to a committee operating 
under the supervision of the University 
of Maryland. These total contributions 
from the associations amounted to 
$12,500. In addition, Maryland compa- 
nies of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation are contributing an equal amount. 

Dr. T. B. Simons, head of the agricul- 
tural extension division of the University 
of Maryland, is the secretary-treasurer 
of the committee working out the na- 
tional rural electric project, for which 
these funds are used, Mr. Clap said. He 
declared that the University of Maryland 
and this project are not connected in any 
financial activities. The project, 
Clapp explained in a letter which he 
read, was to ascertain to what uses elec- | 
tricity might be put in farm work. 

Exhibits Are Filed. 

Exhibits were introduced and _ identi- 

fied, which consisted of booklets and! 


private as opposed to government owner- 
ship of utilities. 

In a speech before the meeting of the 
national executive committee of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
witness, Mr. Clapp, declared 
“once the government starts to 
operate the generating facilities, the cost 
of government will increase.” The 
speech, taken from the minutes of the 
executive committee meetings, was in- 
troduced into the record. Another part! 


| ble question. 
Mr. | 


| 1927. 


Wri 


AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
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Shipping 


ter Says He Was Paid by Public Utilities 


Increase Is Proposed 


For Campaign Against Public Ownership fu Appropriation for 


\Fred G. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony of Fred G. R. Gordon, of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., on January 11 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of January 18. 
Mr. Gordon testified that for some 
years past he had been engaged in 
making speeches and writing arti- 
cles against public operation and 
municipal ownership of utility 
plants. . Excerpts from transcript 
of his testimony conclude: 
Q. Was it correct to say that the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company had any- 
thing to do with the direction of your 
activities at that time? A. It would be 
| very incorrect to say that because they 
did not. 
| Q. I have here a copy of a letter certi- 

fied to as correct which Mr. B. J. Mul- 
'lany wrote to Mr. Insul, Martin J. Insul, 
|T take it, in the latter part of January, 
/1927. I wish you would read it before 
|I ask any more questions. Is that let- 
| ter accurate or inaccurate? A. I think 
|it is true so far as my making a sug- 

gestion that I ought to go up there. 

I did not go up, however. Nobody sent 
| me there. 


Denies Employment 
By Electric Bond Company 


Q. You did not go? ‘ . 

A. I did not go. That part in which 
it says that I was a scout for that Elec- 
tric Bond and Share is entirely incor- 
rect. I never was a scout for anybody. 

Q. Now, coming back to November, 
| 1927, did the $3,700 arrangement termi- 
nate then? A. That might be a debata- 
I do not know whether it 
did or not. 

Q. But you did get payments after 
that from the joint committee of the 
National Utility Association, did you 
not? A. No, sir; not after November, 


Q. When was it that you got pay- 
ments from them? A. I think that ar- 
rangement began somewhere in 1924 and 
continued up, as I think I said a few 
moments ago, to November, 1927. 

Q. I understood you to say that the 
arangement in force from 1924 to 1927 
was with the National Electric Light 
Association. 

A. They continued to pay their $2,000 
which they had been doing and the 
American Gas Association came in with 
their contribution of $1,700. 





of these minutes was a speech by Alton 
Jones, dealing with the activities of the} 


| joint committee of national utilities as- | 
| don? 


sociations. 
Prof. Richard P. Ely, of Northwestern | 
University, requested the National Elec- | 


Q. But now you say that the joint 
committee was paying you from 1924 to 
1927, Are you not mixed up, Mr. Gor- 


A. Only in this respect, that the joint 
committee is the National Electric Light 


{tric Light Association to furnish funds | Association plus the American Gas As- 


He| he said, are not produced and cannot be | 


| grown in this country, be removed. He 


Most} 


| we 
| the 
j;and New Orleans, La. 


| this country. 


| 
| 


Henretta, of Holgate | 


of the trade with Great Britain, he said, | 


|had been lost in recent years and ex- 
ports to other egions have been cut into 
by Germans. 
| practically eliminated by a 
| duty there. 

He declared that the industry 
been injured by a reduction of duty by 
| presidential proclamation in 1923. 
|asked for greater protection, saying that 


ts . :2 . : 
}it is necessary if the industry is to sur- 


| } 


2 


| vive, 

Former Senator McCumber of North 
Dakota, an author of the present tariff 
| law, speaking for several firms, discussed 
definitions of bent-wood chaits. He 
stated that over 60 per cent of imported 
chairs of bent-wood type cost more than 
{those produced:in this country. 
| The chairs, he said, are not imported 
|in finished state but come chiefly in 


Sales to Canada have been | 
5 per cent! 


had | 


He | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


, 


|*knocked-down” form, calling for con- | 


siderable work in this country. The wit- 
{ness said that many conditions had de- 
pressed demand for bent-Wood chairs of 
|the low-priced grades. 

In answer to a question, Mr. McCum- 
| ber said that he thought the present duty 
should continue unchanged. He charac- 
terized it as a revenue duty, and said 
importations are 1.ot large enough to de- 
mand an increase of duty. 
Small Importation 
Of Fake ‘Antiques” 
| William Friediaender, New York City. 
appeared on behalf of the furniture 
group of the National Council of Amer- 
|ican Importers und Traders. He read 


. 


{ 


|that much on account of fire risks, and 
|that something like it should be done 
|for the same reason on the American 
side. The witness stated that what he 


said about conditions in logging did not | 


apply to the shingle industry, which, he 
said, is rather overdeveloped on both 
sides of the line. 

T. R. Williams, New York City, of 
iI. T. Williams & Sons, 


| duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on rough 
| mahogany and Spanish cedar logs, which, 


asked that the duties on mahogany’ and 
Spanish cedar lumber be 15 per cent ad 
;} valorem and $35 per 1,000 feet and 


| those on veneers 50 per cent and $6 per} 


1,000 linear feet. The present duty on 


mahogany boards is 15 per cent ad va- 


jlorem, and that on veneers 20 per cent. | 


Higher Duties Asked 


production.| On Mahogany Products 


Higher duties on mahogany products 
re advocated by C. C. Mengel, Jr., of 
Mengel Company, Louisville, Ky., 


C. H. Pearson, of C. H. Pearson & Sons, 
New York City, opposed any increase of 
duties on rough hardwoods. He said that 
duties have impeded importations and 
handicapped industries using them in 
He thought manufactures 
from hardwoods should be dutiable. 

It was brought out that no one ap- 
peared to discuss hardwoods when the 
last tariff bill was being prepared by the 
House Committee. 

Representative Reed (Rep.) of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., spoke on behalf of the furni- 
ture industry. He stated that there are 
5,686 establishments in the country with 
a capitalization of $422,000,000. Sixty 
per cent of costs are for labor, he said. 
He stated that the industry, classed as 
nonessential, had been hard hit during 
the war. The industry, he said, had done 
much for the better homes movement. 
World competition is growing by leaps 
and bounds, he declared, adding that if 
foreign furniture were permitted to 
come in freely the domestic industry 
would be dragged down. He urged that 
the tariff be “sufficient to insure the 
rehabilitation of the industry and the 
maintenance of the American standard 
of living. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., asked if he thought im- 
portations of less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of consumption are threatening. The 
witness replied that they have informa- 
tion showing that they must prepare to 
deal with attempts abroad to get into 
the American market on a large scale. 


Free Entry Sought 
For Fence Posts 


Representative Newton (Rep.), of 
Minneapolis, Minn., asked that the law 
classify fence posts so as to put them 


‘on the free list, which, he said, is the 


status it was intended to give the 
product in the Fordney-McCumber Act. 
tobert W. Irwin, Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


| speaking for the furniture industry, said 


| 
| 


figures on imports and exports of fur- | ¢ : ¢ lent 
; furniture is achieving more and more 


niture and on domestic production. 

“I respectfully submit,” he said, “that 
jimports of less than three-fifths of one 
|per cent of consumption can hardly be 
| a SSeS ene = 
Reduction Co. nearly doubled its output 


of zine from property at Pioche, but the 
output from the Yellow Pine property 
jat Godsprings was considerably less as 
shipments of lead-zine ore ceased in June. | 
The largest zinc producer in 1928 was the | 
Combined Metals property in Lincoln | 
County, followed by the Yellow Pine | 


about $380,000, The Combined Metals | property in Clark County. 


> 


that the industry used to get a large por- 
tion of its labor from immigrants but 
gets little from that source now. Under 
former conditions, he said, prevailing 
duties were sufficient. He said imported 


prominence in the domestic market. He 


| stated the value of 1927 imports as $4,- 


653,000. 

Foreign manufacturers had captured 
a substantial portion of the American 
market, he claimed. He spoke also of 
large quantities of antique furniture 
coming in free of duty as works of art. 


speaking for the | 
Mahogany Association, asked that the! 


for a study into the question of munici-| sociation, so far as that part of it is 
pal ownership, but no funds were given} concerned. It is the same thing. The 
| by the association, Mr. Clapp stated. checks were made coming from the joint 
Reports on the public speaking activi- | committee. 


| ties sponsored by the Nationa] Electric | ——— 


| Light Association in every State in the a ss a 
}country, were introduced as exhibits. | Shipping Board Sells 
These speeches reached many ear #1 ee 1 
organizations. Records were kept of the - bs 
number of speeches made and of the | Nine Laid up Vesse 8 
number of persons hearing these | | 
| speeches. | Be < 
P ents at Wiens ti Botts: Cargo Carriers Disposed of to 
George F. Oxley, publicity director of | Four Separate Buyers. 
the National Electric Light Association, 
next called to the stand, testified that the! Sale of nine laid-up cargo carriers of | 
National Electric Light Asociation filed | the Goveznmentsowned merchant marine | 
a protest with the publishers of a maga-| to four separate groups at an aggregate | 


zine printing a story in which statements | price of $322,198.98 has been announced | 


< 


R. Cordon Tells Trade Commission He Was 
Active in Several Parts of the Country. 


Q. From 1924 on you got no more 
payments direct from the National Elec- 
tric Light Association? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were the payments, so far as the 


$2,000 were concerned, coming from the 


joint committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: In this connection I offer 
4110, which is a photostatic copy of what 
has been called the small cash book 
of the joint committee of the National 
Utilities Association. We had it before 
but this matter of Mr. Gordon’s was not 
clear to us at that time. 

Mr. Healy: I offer No. 4112, which is 
a copy of a letter written by Mr. J. B. 
Sheridan to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company. It is taken from the file iden- 
tified by Mr. Sheridan and marked 2974, 
in which Mr. Sheridan asks for 2,000 
copies of Mr. Gordon’s essay on “Fal- 
lacies of Municipal Ownership Are Con- 
cisely Expressed in Cleveland.” 
file. 2975, identified by Mr. Sherridan, we 
take document 4113, a copy of a letter, 
dated September 22, 1922, written by Mr. 
Flor of the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, saying that 1,800 copies of Mr. 
Gordon’s article on the Cleveland and 
Seattle municipal ownership plants are 


being forwarded. No. 4114 is taken from | 
exhibit 2927, identified by Mr. Sheridan. ' 
It is a copy of a letter to Mr. Sheridan} 


from Mr. Flor, dated September 27, 1922, 
acknowledging the receipt of these own- 
ership stories. 

Wrote Editorials 

For Paper for 25 Years 


Q. Do you know whether they bought 
or printed other pamphlets of yours on 


the subject of municipal ownership? A. | ; 
| than we now have, subject in all cases 


I do not recall that they ever bought 
any, but they must have bought some. 
It was largely done by Mr. Lewis R. 
Hover, who is editor of the Public 
Record. 

Q. Have you an_ interest in 
paper? A. I am a small steckholder. 

Q. Do you have anything to do with 
its policies or what goes into it? A. I 
very frequently write editorials, and I 
have probably written a thousand ar- 
ticles in opposition of municipal social- 
ism and State socialism and _ interna- 
tional socialism for the columns of that 
paper. 

Q. How long have you been writing 
editorials in that paper? A. For 25 or 
30 years. 

Q. How did you get speaking engage- 
ments before chambers of commerce 
and Rotary Clubs between 1924 and 
1927? A. I would suggest that we not 
confine it to that because I have been 
doing that for twenty-odd years. 

Q. Well, how do you get an oppor- 
tunity or an invitation to speak? ‘A. You 
see I live in the city of Haverhill, which 
was the first city in America captured 
politically by the Socialists. I hap- 
pened to be the chap who conducted the 
fight in that city and in Brocton and in 
the State of Massachusetts. Naturally, 
the papers all over the country featured 
that thing because it was, to some ex- 
tent, a world-wide contest in that the 
Socialists of Europe were interested and 
contributed money to help keep the So- 
cialists in power. That was perhaps the 
most tremendous fight we had in this 


that 


From | 


Railway Regulation 


Mr. Eastman Shows Need of 
Examiners and Authority 


To Delegate Powers 
Of I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should have the authority to delegate its 
powers to perform certain duties, Com- 
missioner J. B. Eastman proposed to the 
House Committee on Appropriations at 
hearings just made public. 

Mr, Eastman said that such delega- 
tion of power is necessary for the dis- 
position of the increasing number of 
complaints filed with the Commission. 
The number of pending cases has grown 
from 1,846 at the end of 1922 to 2,740 
at the end of 1928, Mr. Eastman stated. 
“To show you that the increase was not 
due to the fact that we were not han- 
dling more work,” he said, “in 1922 we 
disposed of 1,013 cases while in 1928, we 


| disposed of 1,900 cases; and yet there 


was this gradual accumulation.” 
Examiners Needed. 





| 





In order for the Commission to get on 
a normal basis, Mr. Eastman said, it 
should have 25 additional examiners, and 
that would necessitate an increase of 
$100,000 in the appropriation for the 
Commission in order to provide for the 
employment of the new examiners. The 
addition to examiners, Mr. Eastman 


| pointed out, would augment the work of 


the Commissioners themselves and they 
would be compelled to delegate their 
powers. 

“It is our feeling,’ Commissioner 
Eastman said, “if we are given power 
to delegate work to a greater extent 


to the right of appeal to the Commis- 
sion, we can avoid danger of congestion. 


“The law gives us specific power to, 
delegate authority to divisions of the 
Commission made up of Commissioners. 
It does not give us power to delegate 
the authority of the Commission to in- 
dividual Commissioners nor to employes. 
The amount of the subdivision that we 
can make of our duties is now controlled, 
I think, by that section which authorizes 
us to create divisions. 


Delegation of Authority. 

“This should go one step further and 
authorize us, subject to review and ap- 
peal in all cases, to delegate authority 
to individual Commissioners and also, 
in certain instances, perhaps to groups 
of employes. 

“We want to give them authority, in 
ecrtain instances, to make the actual 
decision. The shipper who complained 
would always have’ the right to appeal 
to the Commission and ask for a review. 
The examiners can now do the pre- 
liminary work. They can get the report 
ready. But it has to go to the Com- 
missioners and as it goes out over their 
names they feel personally responsible 
for it and are under the necessity of 
acquainting themselves with the facts in 
the case before they decide it. 

“It would involve the actual delega- 
tion of the Commission’s authority to 
individual Commissioners or employes. 
There is some difference of opinion 
among the members of the Commission 


jcountry, unless I speak of the non-| in regard to that matter, as to how far 


partisan league fight in Minnesota. So| we ought to go in delegating authority 


nice to say it—but in that way I su 
pose I gained a reputation, especial 


[ 


in the eastern part of the country and | 


New England, in which everybody knew 
z 7 y 


“Very little of it has historic value to 
the purchaser,” he said, “and most of it 
can be reproduced in this country.” He 
claimed that much of it is newly made 
from old wood. He asked that the law 


provide for refunding duties on antiques | 
. 


were made which were objectionable to | 
the National Electric Light Association. | 
Beyond protesting, the National Electric | 
Light Association did nothing, stated 
Mr. Oxley. | 

The Murray and Flood Company was 
about to make a study of the Ontario | 
situation, and this was supported by the | 
National Electric Light Association 
the extent of $8,830 for anticipated ex- 
penses. In addition, $12,000 was used | 


to } 


by the Shipping Board. 

The vessels “John Jay,” “James Otis’ 
and “Terre Haute’—three of the larg- 
est of the Government freighters—were 
sold to Robert W. Malone, of Washing- 
ton, on behalf of a new corporation to 
be formed. The “John Jay” was sold 
for $55,000, the “James Otis” for $60,- 
000, and the “Terre Haute” for $35,000. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 


’ 


by the National Eelectric Light Associa- | follows: 


tion for the purchase of 10,000 copies |} 


An offer of Robert W. Malone on be- | 


| that I was the chap that they ought to 
| get if they wanted to hear something 
| about the fallacies of State socialism. 

Q. Did you or anyone for you try to 
get these invitations? A. No, sir. 


stance it was suggested in the local 
{chambers of commerce or Rotary Clubs 
by anybody connected with the power 
company that you should be invited? A. 
I do not know about that. 
| happened but I do not know about it. 


of the Murray and Flood report, and| half of a new corporation to be formed | first employment when you got money in 
these copies were to be distributed by| with New York and Boston associates connection with this work came not at 
the National Electric Light Association, | ¢o. the steamships “John Jay,” “James | your suggestion but upon the suggestion 


Mr. Oxley testified. 


brought in for art galleries 
museums. 

He said the average wage paid in his 
factory is 62 cents an hour or “more 


than four times the average abroad.” He 


| added that the domestic. industry pos- 


sesses no manufacturing advantage and 
that high grade furniture cannot 
made with automatic machinery. 

Mr. Irwin was questioned by Represen- 
tative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., 
about fines imposed by a Federal Court 
on a group of furniture manufacturers 
who pleaded nole contendre to indictments 
for alleged violations of the antitrust 
laws. The witness denied that those man- 
ufacturers were guilty of the charges 
and said that after a jury had disagreed 
they had pleaded nole contendre and 
paid fines to relieve the industry of the 
burden put on it by the prosecution. 

Richard C. Stout of Wakefield, Mass., 
spoke for the rattan and reed branch 
of the furniture industry, He complained 
of competition from Japan, China and 
France. No crude rattan is produced in 
this country. He asked that the duty on 
rattan products be increased from 20 to 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

Representative Crowther exhibited a 
chair in use in the hearing room and 
asked if it competes with American 
chairs. The witness replied: “Yes, It 
bears a Czechoslovakian mark.” 

Embury Palmer of New York City 
said that more than 60 per cent of “an- 
tique furniture” brought in duty free are 
true antiques. Not more than 25 per 
cent as genuine historic or educational 
value and that nearly all of it is used 
as household furniture, taking the place 
of domestic furniture. He suggested 
that free admission be circumscribed 

George L. Barnes, of the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, Boston, asked that 
Paragraph 407 be worded to correct 
confusion anent “furniture made with 
frames.” He said that the phrase had 
permitted some chairs, held to be with- 
out frames, to enter at lower rates of 
duty than had been intended. Resulting 
competition from Belgium and Poland 
had been destrucive to domestic manu- 
facture of similar chairs. He said he 
had noted foreign-made bentwood chairs 
in the Committee room, the Capitol, and 
the Department of Commerce which, he 
assumed, had been bought by the Gov- 
ernment because the foreign chairs were 
cheaper. 

Frank Detlef, New York, speaking for 

’ 


and | 
‘erate tramp ships exclusively, and as| 


be | 


by the Shipping Board January 17. 
The new corporation proposes to op- 


soon as the vessels purchased are ready 
|to go on berth they will be placed in the 
tramp service. 

For the “John Jay” the purchaser pays 
$55,000; for the “James Otis,” $60,000; 
jand for the “Terre Haute,” $35,000. 
|Terms of the sale are 10 per cent cash 
}and the balance in 10 equal annual in- 
|stallments. The “John Jay” and the 
“James Otis,” being of 12,850 deadweight 
|tons each, are among the largest vessels 
|in the Shipping Board laid-up fleet. The 
i“Terre Haute” is ‘a steel cargo vessel 
of 8,788 deadweight tons. 

As a part of the contract of sale the 

purchaser agrees to replace the present 
propelling machinery of the three vessels 
j with either reciprocating engines or 
|Diesel engines. New propellers will 
| also be placed on the vessels. 
At its meeting January 17 the Board 
;sold the steamships “Capitol of Ne- 
| braska,” “Atlanta of Texas” and “Okla- 
homa City,” to the New Orleans and 
South American Steamship Company, at 
New Orleans, for the sum of $25,666.66 
each, terms cash. The vessels will be ye 
in service over the company’s route be- 
tween Gulf ports and ports of west coast 
of South America. 

An offer of the Charles R. McCor- 
‘mack Lumber Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, to by the steamship “Hutchinson” 





|cent cash and the balance in five equal 
‘annual installments, was accepted. The 
purchaser of this ship agrees to perform 
|certain repairs and betterments to fit 
her for lumber and general mechandise 
|tade on the Pacific Coast. 

An offer of the Gulf Pacific Line, New 
Orleans, for the “Minooka” and “Hous- 
|ton” was also acecpted. The price to be 
| paid is $25,100 each, terms 25 per cent 
|cash and the balance in five equal an- 
|/nual installments. 4 

The purchaser agrees to perform bet- 
trements of the ships at a cost of $35,000 
each. The vessels will be put in service 
|over the purchaser’s route between New 
| Orleans and the Pacific Coast. 


for the sum of $45,000, terms 25 per) 


|Otis” and “Terre Haute” was accepted | of Mr. Burdett? A. Burdett, yes, sir. 


Q. That was for the Electric Light 
1914 


| 


| Association, but the first one ‘in 


Company? A. They did. Mr. McMillan 
sent me a telegram to come to New 
York, and from there he sent me to 
| Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Healy: In this connection I want 
| the record to show that in Exhibit 1919 
we have minutes of the meeting of the 
| Public Speaking Committee «f the Na- 
‘tional Electric Light Association held 
|in Chicago, March 21, 1923, and the 


jin that way—it does not sound very | to employes. 


| Q. Do you know whether in any in- | 
| 


Some are inclined to think 
that the delegation ought not to go be- 
yond an individual Commissioner. 
“That in itself would help, if we could 
split up :..to individual Commissioners, 
in the determination of certain cases, 
instead of into divisions. In that event 
the employes would not have the final 
say in the first instance, as they would 
have if authority were delegated to them. 
Their work would be supervised by a 
Commissioner before action was taken, 


| but such delegation to individual Com- 


It might have | 


Q. I understand you to say that your | 


missio 


expedite matters.” 


ners would help 


want to say in connection with your an- 
swers to any of the questions? 

A. Only this, I would like to have it 
clear in your mind and in the mind of the 
Judge and the Commission that I began 


| this work in 1902; in the first place, a 
| series of articles in the Haverhill Daily 


who made an approach through you was | 
| the fellow that represented the Power | 


| civic organizations in the city. 
| erately sacrificed the only golden oppor- 


Gazette, which resulted in the great 
business, social, political and economic 
leaders of the city employing me to 
counteract the growth of socialism in 
that community. In this association were 
leaders of the church, political leaders of 
both parties and practically all of the 
I delib- 


tunity I ever had to make myself inde- 
pendent to take up that fight. They paid 
me $100 a month for a year. Up to that 


| time the Socialists had polled an average 


| record on page 21 whereby Mr. Ayles-| of 2,500 votes in the city of Haverhill. 


| worth reported 


that Mr; Gordon had | That was before we had women’s suffrage 


| been retained by the Association, as well | of course. 


as by the American Gas 


Association, | 


Commissioner McCulloch: Let us 


| and would be available to member com- | not go over the whole fight against so- 
| panies to speak against municipal owner- | cialism, Mr. Gordon. 


ship, and a little more on the same line. | 


The Witness: Anyhow, to put it in an- 


te Q. Do you recall making the sugges- | other way, when that fight was over with 
; tion at about that time that you be sent | the Socialists had lost between 30 and 35 
into New Hampshire to do a little work | office-holders, including the mayors of 


to counteract that propaganda? 


A. I! two cities, and their vote had been re- 


think I did that and I believe I wrote to| duced by about 11,000, and every time 


Senator Moses saying I ought to go: up, 
there and it would not cost anybody a} 


penny if I did. 
Q. You were being paid $3,700 a year 


| 


| A. Yes; but I did not associate that with 


| it because this was not any municipal 


| ownership contest. 


| Q. 
| Mr. Go 
| 


rdon. 


sir. 

. The first thing that you are asked 
| for is a copy of agreements and con- 
j tracts. _ Are there any such? A. No 
| contract whatever. 
| Q. Correspondence leading up to the 
jarrangement. A. I do not think there 
| was any whatever, so far as I was con- 
| cerned, 
| Q, Can you give us a file of each item 
{of publicity prepared by you under the 
| arrangement? , 

A. I would like to do that. I have 
}about 100 of them here which I will 
| present to you. I have a list of 109 arti- 
jcles and pamphlets and one thing and 
|another. They were all written by me ex- 
/cept those that bear a cross. You can 
| have them if you like. 


at that time by these two associations? | 


Allow me to see your subpoena, | 
Have you a copy of the sub- | 
ponea that was served on you? A. Yes, | 


they stick a head up in the State of 
Massachusetts we try to hit it. Massa- 
chusetts was the leading socialistic State 
of this country, but in that State the So- 
cialists no longer grow like they do in 
some places in the world. There they 
| grow like a cow’s tail; they grow down- 
ward, because their vote has gone down 
from an average of 2,500, so that on the 
6th day of November they were able to 
poll just 97 votes. There are some other 
States that need that kind of work. Sec- 
ondly, I would like to make clear this 
| connection with the Northwest— 

_ Commissioner McCulloch (Interpos- 
ing): Let us not go over that whole 
subject, Mr. Gordon. You have already 
| stated, in a general way, that you have 
been opposing the socialistic idea. 

The Witness: I just want to say, 
Judge and members of the Com- 
mission, that while it may seem 
|like braggadocio, I suppose I have 
made more speeches and_ written 
| more articles against all kinds of so- 
| cialistic enterprises than any 25 men com 
bined in this country. I hope that I wilt 
| live for the next 25 years to continue that 
‘same kind of work, and will do it 
whether the Electric Light people or Gas 


I will take the list, if you please, | people or anybody else pays me anything 


the International Woodcarvers’ Associ-|and let us leave this part of the sub- 
ation, said employment of carvers had | ject with this: Will you send to us on 
been much affected by use of carving 
|machines and by importation of wood- | we may think we would like to have. A. 
carvings. He asked for a duty equaliz-|1I would be very glad to do so. 

ing costs in this country and abroad, Q. Now, is there anything that you 


or not, including an effort to sell the 
| Post Office, if I can. Now, here are some 


request such selections from this list as | exhibits here which I think you have, I 


would be glad to leave this with you 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 
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Agent General for Reparations Asks 
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Financial Solution 
Of Problem Urgent 


Reasonable Basis of Settlement 
Is Now Available, Declares 
S. Parker Gilbert. 


The Experts’ Plan for payment of Ger- 
man reparations has realized one of its 
main objects, stabilization of German 
currency, but the problem of setlement 
is pressing more and more for final fi- 
nancial solution, it is stated by the Agent 
General of Reparations, S. Parker Gil- 
bert in his report for the fourth annuity 
year, which has been received by the De- 
partment of the Treasury. ; 

When the present setlement expires | 
on March 31, 1929, Mr. Gilbert stated, 
there will be fresh opportunity for rep- 
resentatives of interested nations, who 
will meet to consider the question of rep- 
arations, to provide a reasonable basis of 
settlement, which, “while recognizing the 
legitimate needs of the States and com- 
munes, will assure to the Reich the nec- 
essary means to meet its own require- 
ments.” 

The full text of Mr. Gilbert’s state- 
ment transmitting the report to the Rep- 
arations Commission follows: 

I have the honor to present herewith 
a report, as Agent General for Repara- 
tion Payments, covering the execution 
of the experts’ plan through the fourth 
annuity year. This report, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice, reviews 
the course of reparation payments and 
transfers during the year, and considers 
the development of the German budget 
and of credit conditions and the currency, 
in relation to the operation of the plan 
as a whole and from the broader stand- 
point of the reconstruction of the Ger- 
man economy. 


Results Are Reviewed 
For Transition Period 


The fourth annuity year brought to 
an end the so-called “transition period,” 
and the execution of the plan has now 
entered upon the first standard annuity 
year. The present report, therefore, af- 
fords the opportunity for a general sur- 
vey of the results that have been ac- 
complished under the plan during the 
transition period, viewed not merely 
against the background of four years 
ago, when the reconstruction of Ger- 
many was beginning, but also in their 
bearing on the position of the German 
economy at the epening of the fifth or 
standard annuity year. 

The fourth annuity payable by Ger- 
many under the terms of the plan 
amounted to 1,750,000,000 gold marks, 
as compared with the annuity of 1,500,- 
000,000 that was paid in the previous 
year and the standard annuity of 2,500,- 
000,000 gold marks that is payable in 
the fifth annuity year, which began Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. 

With the exception of the contribution 
from the German budget, which in- 
creases by 750,000,000 in the fifth year, 
all the payments that go to make up the 
reparation annuity were at their stand- 
ard levels in the fourth annuity year, 
and they included for the first time the 
prescribed sums for amortization of the 
German Railway bonds and the German 
industrial debentures, which has now 
begun at the standard rate. 

The Experts’ Plan has continued to| 
operate successfully in the field of repa- 
ration payments and transfers. As in 
previous years, Germany has made all 
the payments required by the plan, and 
has made them loyally and punctually. 


The transfer committee, on its part,|be, recourse could be had to some of| 


has made transfers regularly and cur- | 
rently during the year, without 


their own constantly rising expenditures. 





ber, 1927, and the continuing drain of 
the financial settlercnt with the State 
and communes, which autometically de- 
prives the Reich of the principal share 
in the improved revenues from the in- 
come and corporatioy inc»me taxes. 

The cash position of the Reich is also 
under pressure as a result of the over- 
hanging burden of extraordinary ex- 
penditures from previous years, which 
were originally intended to be financed 
by borrowing but which have had to 
be met in large part out of working 
funds now required for current purposes. 
The States and communes, on their part, 
while drawing from the Reich this year 
under the present financial settlement 
about 600,000,000 reichsmarks more than 
in 1926-27, are still generally budgeting 
for deficits and calling on the Reich for 
larger and larger payments to meet 





The problem of the financial settle- 
ment, in fact, is pressing more and more 
for solution, in order to maintain the 
stability of the budget of the Reich; and 
when the present settlement expires on; 
March 31, 1929, there will be a fresh | 
opportunity, in the interests of the oe 
try as a whole, to provide a basis of set- 
tlement which, while recognizing the 
legitimate needs of the States and com-j; 
munes, will assure to the Reich the 
necessary means to meet its own re-| 
quirements and a proper control over the 
revenues which it has tne responsibility 
of collecting. 

The Experts, in April, 1924, referred | 
to the financial relations between the! 
Reich and the States and communes as} 
the “existing hole in the budget,’ which 
“must be plugged”; and it is clear now 
that if the German Government, after 
more than four years’ delay, will take | 
the practical steps in this direction that 
are necessary for the protection of its | 
own budget, it can by this means alone 
save hundreds of millions of reichsmarks | 
of which it is now deprived by arbitrary | 
transfers to the States and communes! 
and at-the same time bring about, for | 
the first time since stabilization, a, 
regime of orderly budget-making on the! 
part of the States and communes them- | 
selves, } 
Procedure Is Indicated | 


For Balancing Budget | 

The budget situation of the Reich,' 
and also of the States and communes, is} 
presented in some detail in the appro-| 
priate chapter of this report, on the basis} 
of the latest figures which have become 
available, and it is unnecessary at this! 
point to do more than indicate the pre-; 
dominant tendencies. The necessity of 
a balanced budget is not in question, ; 
and there is no doubt that the material 
for budget equilibrium exists. \ 

The revenues of the Reich continue to 
show a favorable development, and the 
most encouraging feature of the whole} 


four years from the standpoint of the| 


public finances is the great productivity | 


of the revenues, notwithstanding the im-' 


portant reductions in taxation that have 
already been made. 
lem, 


the available revenues, 
approaching when more vigorous meas- 
ures in this direction will have to be 
taken. 


The Finance Minister of the Reich has | 


recognized, in recent statements to the 
Reichstag, the necessity of important 
reductions in expenditure in the coming | 
financial year. He has also suggested 
the possibility of certain increases 
taxation in order to bring the budget as 
a whole into balance. 


Undoubtedly, there are reserve sources | 


of taxation still available and, if need 


them. Undoubtedly, also, there are op- 


The practical prob- | 
however, is to keep the Govern- | 
ment’s expenditures within the limits of | 


and the time is| seas : 
{production and trade, as well as credit 


in| tion of stability and balance. 
{gin by which imports have exceeded ex- 


German Obligations 


See ee 


Currency Stabilized 
By Plan of Experts: 
Economic Conditions Said to Be 


Approaching Normal; Budg- 
ets Need Balancing. 





cation of sound principles of budget- 
making, and it is primarily an internal 
problem for the responsible authorities 
to take the necessary measures for bring- 
ing the budget into proper order. 

The great productivity of the reve- 
nues, even after far-reaching tax reduc- 
tions, has established beyond doubt the 


essential basis for the sound development | 


of the budget of the Reich, and it re- 


; mains clear, as stated in the previous re- | 
port, that no question can fairly arise, in| 


the light of the practical experience 


thus far, as to the ability of the budget | 


of the Reich to provide the full amount 


of its standard contribution under the} 


plan. 

The plan has realized the other main 
object for which the experts were origi- 
nally appointed, the stabilization of the 
German currency. The rechsmark con- 
tinues to satisfy all the requirements of 
stability, as it has at all times since the 
experts’ plan went into operation. The 


gold reserves of the Reichsbank now | 


|lation from the very free use of credit, 











Investments 


7 
effective on the first of the month, pro- | 
vide no basis for comparison, and no | 
conclusions can be drawn from them. 

German business conditions generally 
appear to have righted themselves on 
a relatively high level of activity. A 
year ago, it will be recalled, German 
business was in the midst of a process 
of expansion which threatened to result 
in overproduction in certain of the prin- 
cipal industries. 

This expansion derived a special stimu-' 


and from ihe spending and borrowing 
polices of the public authorities. Prices 
were rising, and these in turn called for 
wage increases which in many cases 
were promptly offset by further price 
increases. 

As the year 1928 comes to a close, 
it appears that this over-expansion has 
been checked before :+ reached dangerous 


The volume of industrial production, after | 


in the early part of 1927, a period al- | 
ready of very substantial output. 

Commodity prices have become rel- 
atively stabie. The general volume of 
consumption appears to nave remained | 
during 1928 at or about the high level} 
of the year before, giving an impressive | 
indication of the improved standard of 
living among the great mass of the Ger- 
man population. 

Great as the progress of Germany has ' 
been during the last four years it is not 
to be supposed that she has yet made up 
for the values destroyed in the war or for 
the values which would nave been pro- 
duced had there been no war. But it 





stand at the highest point ever reached, 
and for the greater part of the past year 
the reichsmark has been one of the 
strongest currencies in the world, from 
the standpoint of foreign exchanges. 
There has been a further growth in 


the volume of credit, but the supply from | 


both domestic and foreign sources is not 
yet sufficient to balance the demand ex- 
cept at high rates of interest. It is en- 
couraging, however, to observe that the 
xise in interest rates which took place 


during the autumn in the principal for- ; 


eign markets has not been reflected in 
any further rise of interest rates in Ger- 
many. On the contrary, except as the 
year-end settlements began to exert their 
usual pressure, German money condi- 
tions in the past few months have tended 
to become somewhat easier. 

The demands for long-term credit 
from the public authorities are still over- 
taxing the market, and they have have 
rendered more difficult the problem of 
supplying funds with which to make up 
arrears of construction and to meet the 
special requirements of agriculture. Bor- 


| rowing abroad during the last six months ! 


has taken the form chiefly of short-term 
loans, the proceeds of which have 
come to Germany in considerable part 
in the form of gold. 


More broadly, it appears that the 


tendencies toward over-expansion which | 


- 


had developed during 1927 have now been 
checked, and that in many departments 
of German economic life normal forces 
ave again reasserted themselves. 

The fluctuations which were character- 
istic of the period up to the spring of 
| 1928, in the field of business activity, in 
‘foreign trade, in commodity prices and in 
economic conditions generally, have 
much diminished in extent and frequency 
during the past six months, and German 


| conditions, have taken on an aspect of 
| greater steadiness than at any time since 
the war. All of this reflects the broader 
basis upon which German business as a 
i whole is now being conducted. 

German foreign trade has made 
| marked progress toward reaching a posi- 
| The mar- 


! ports has gradually narrowed during the 
past year, and in September, 1928, the 
| two were in substantial equilibrium, for 
the first time since 1926. 

To some extent this improvement was 


dis- | portunities for substantial reductions in; due to a decline in imports, but of 


turbance to the German exchange, to an| expenditures, not only on the part*of]| greater importance in the long run was 


aggregate amount substantially equiva- | 
lent to the year’s receipts. Deliveries | 
in kind have considerably* increased, in | 
harmony with the increased shares of the | 
creditor powers; and at the same time 
there has been a continuance of the 
tendency noted in former reports, toward | 
the transfer of an increase in proportion 
of the annuity in foreign currencies. 
During the fourth annuity year, the 
transfers in the various forms of foreign 
currency payments amounted in the ag- 
gregate to about 943,000,000 gold 
marks, or more than 54 per cent of the 
total transfers, while transfers by reichs- | 
| 
| 
| 





mark payments within Germany, chiefly 
for deliveries in kind, amounted to 796,- 
000,000, or about 46 per cent of the total 
transfers. 


Securities Developed 
In Satisfactory Manner 


During the year, moreover, the specific 
securities provided by the plan have 
continued to develop in a satisfactory | 
way. The assigned revenues are yield- | 
ing, during the present financial year as | 
in the previous one, a total return which 
provides a margin of considerably more 
than 100 per cent over the standard | 
budget contribution of 1,250,000,000 gold | 
marks. And the transport tax is produc- | 
ing each year the standard contribution | 
of 290,000,000 gold marks, with an in- | 
creasing margin of safety. 

The funds necessary to cover the an- 
nual service of the industrial charge at | 
the full amount are also being realized | 
regularly through the Bank of Industrial 
Debentures; and during the fourth an- |} 
nuity year, though the industrial charge 
itself stood for the first time at the 
standard level, it proved possible for the | 
government, owing presumably to an in- 
crease in the working assets of industry, 
to make a material reduction in the rate 
of assessment levied to produce the| 
charge. 

The German Railway Company is in a 
strong financial position, owing partly | 
to the recent increase in its tariffs and | 
also to the beginning of improved finan- 
cial control; and tac development of its | 
business as a whole amply confirms the | 
views expressed in the previous Report, | 
as to the capacity of the Railway Com- 
pany to carry the fu!l annual charge for 
the service of its reparation bonds, pro- 
vided that it follows a prudent financial 
policy and that the rights of supervision | 
and control reserved +o tha German Gov- | 
erniment are not exercised in such a way 
as to impaw the Company’s ability t 
earn a fair and reasorab!: reiurn on its! 
capital. 

The German budget is sti:l under the 
influence of the tendencies toward over- 
speeding and over-Lorrowing to which 
attention was called in the Memorandum 
of October 20, 1927, prineipally the in 
eveasing expenditures resuiting fromthe 
sweeping increases in offiicial saiaries ana | 








\ 


»ensions which were initiated in Septem- | 


the Reich itself but also in the reform of | 


the financial settlement with the States 
and communes. 

Whether and to what extent increased 
taxation may prove to be necessary will 
depend upon the practical progress that 
can be made in reducing public expendi- 
tures and in working out the various in- 
ternal adjustments that have to be made. 
But there is nothing in the budget situ- 
ation which will not yield to the appli- 





Decrease in Loans Noted in New York 


And Chicago by Reserve Member Banks | 


; the further growth 
have reached the largest dimensions 
since stabilization. Thus exports and 
‘imports came into equilibrium in Sep- 
‘tember, 1928, at a level of around 1,- 
100,000,000 reichsmarks, as compared 
with the average level of a little more 
than 800,000,000 at which equilibrium 
was maintained in 1926, 

The October figures, owing to changes 
the method of reporting which became 


of exports which 


| in 


Condition Statement for January 16 Indicates Increase 


In Investments Ov 


r 


The statement of the Federal Reserv 


the condition of the weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities | and act for, the former. 


er Preceding Week. 


e Board made publi¢ January 17 covering 


of New York and Chicago on January 16 and January 9, 1929, and January 18, 
1928, follows in full text, the figures being in millions of dollars: 





“Subject to corection, 











NEW YORK— 1-16-29 1-9-29 1-18-28 
Loans and investments~—-total ......eee008 oven oe 6,947 
Loans—total 5,081 

On securities 2,501 

All other 2,490 
| Inventmant#—Total .. os... fecccerdacene eeeeecoce ‘ 1,867 

U. S. Government securities. ......c.cccee eeecee 1,060 

On securities ‘ 807 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank........eee00. TR3 
Cash in vault re enanad ane e® 53 
Net demand deposits.. At cane oA Gee rons 5,577 
Wines GODORA, ..» assesses csenaes po oeeeeeecene . 1,097 
Government depositS......... . 27 
ST EM) 2.) a oc a-baee aba be Ohne ee eae e 111 
Due to banks ; Pere dE a Eek saa we 1,316 
Borrowings from lederal Reserve bagk — 51 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: ....... 

OO GN DOONG oa as ea cs cnccnne sceededes 1,073 1,163 1,260 
For account of out-of-town banks. .........0008 1,850 1,794 1,536 
| POP BOGBORE OF GEOG iii ie os owkwnencaws’s 2,452 2,356 993 

IOs. ck hee Ke shh e kena Rese AOR hkd 5,384 5,313 3,788 
eh ORG si i'co0050 05018 COLA ca pt reece aa 4,818 4,748 2,916 
SPR cn. aie a iia a Galatea Ne. wma ace aa 566 565 872 

CHICAGO— 

} Loans and investments—Total...........c.ceeeeee 2,059 2,073 1,995 
MED brid sates ia Ka Cah peas ake ke CADDO 1,609 1,618 1,495 

RMN 8 ag. sag) se a Vibe ee aed Oe ke ecak Ae ee *825 838 794 

TI SS oi. oi, i ee a ain eats oe ee ee “784 7R0 700 
ADD esis Dae ereenceekakanevaked 450 455 v0 

U. 8. Government securities..........secccceece 199 197 228 

I on a) paige 554d bin dee RRA RRS HORS 251 258 272 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank 185 185 194 
RE: MUM cts Be Oe aso sik aS he aaa itn ck bee 5°52 BS 17 10 
OR OR OO ios 5.3.6.8. bd 0s bd KEE RO 1,244 1.265 1.333 
IIE TS Seine) eres rat tea 685 688 636 
SRD TROON a i ee ee 3 3 4 
eh MPRA odds ied) oa ORAL» 9 hb PA Me EAE ee 158 144 143 

Se WA IER ha Gdns t gud bis a athe ole bh oot A aed wos 82 341 377 
Borrowings from Federal, Reserve bank— 75 57 26 


should always be remembered that pres- 
ent. dislocations and difficulties are not 
confined to Germany. 

The work of paying for the war even 
ten years after its conclvsion remains 
{a heavy task for all the countries | 
which participated in it. Of all the for- 
mer belligerents not one has yet freed 
itself from the debts and burdens left 
}over from the war, and all of them, 
; though in different degrees, have suf- | 
| fered from iis inflationary consequcnces. 
| Moreover, the recoastrnection of Ger- 
| many, as the experts said in their re- 
| port, is not an end in itself but is a part} 
lof the larger problem of thc reconstruc: | 
| tion of Europe. Since 1924, when stabil- 
| ization was achieved and the execution 
of the experts’ plan began. Germany’s | 
| reconstruction has at least. kept pace | 
| With the reconstruction of Europe as a} 
; whole, and it has played an essential 
| part in the general process of European 
reconstruction. 

Sections of that phase of the re- 
port dealing with the administration 

of the annuity will be published in 
| the issue of January 21, 





Control of Concerns 
Governs Affiliation 


Management Rather Than 
| Stock Ownership Accepted 
a ° 
| As Criterion. 
[Continued from Page 4.] 

ascertain who, among the stockholders, 
, comprise the group thus designated. 

(c) 
a lax, indefinite expression which, under 
the ruling of the Board, is equivalent 
jto “a large majority.” Its limitations 
| cannot be defined with exactness or cer- 
tainty. When the Commissioner promul- 
gated article 633 of its regalations 45 and 
announced that ownership of more than 


51 per cent of the capital stock 0” the | o¢ the Electrical World published by the 


| corporation 
{ 


might, under ceictain cir- 
cumstances, be “substantially all of the 
stock” he was exercising legislative 
rather than administrative powers and 
acting beyond his authority. 

Applying taese conclusions to the facts 
in the case before us, we have no hesi- 








{holders in each of the six corporations 
comprise a group which comes withiu 
ithe statutory designation of “closely 
affiliated interests.” They were guided in 





| their common object was attained 
all corporations pursui g the 
; methods through the same agencies. 


by 
In 


| addition to owning more than one-half of | ity companies? 


ithe stock, these “closely affiliated in- 
terests” controlled other stock. For ex- 
ample, there was an understanding that 
lif any minority stockholder wished to 
sell his stock, it should first be offered 
for sale to H. L. Stevens & Co., and as 
a matter of practice such minority stock- 
holders offered their stock io H. L. Ste- 
vens & Co., and this company actually 
purchased the stock thus offered. In 
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Finance 





Increase Shown in Volume of Business | 


As Reflected by Weekly Check Payments: 


| funds 
| ary 


| ago. 


Review Issued by Department of Commerce Shows Figure 
Is in Excess of Total in January, 1927. 


Interest rates on both time and call! year. 
week ended 
lower 


12 


The 


during the 

averaged 
| the week previous but were higher than ' vious week, showing a gain also over the 
|during the corresponding period a year | same period of last year. Copper prices 
‘}averaged higher than in either period, 


than 


| volume of business, as 
flected by check payments, was greater 
;during the week ended January 12 than 


Janu- 
during 


re- 


Bituminous-coal output was also 
larger than in either prior period. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
was fractionally higher than in the pre- 


| while iron and steel prices, showing a 
fractional decline from the preceding 


in the corresponding period last year,| week, were higher that a year ago. Cot- 


| the 


whole on the general level maintained | corresponding period of 1928. 


Department 


proportions, and thai a condition of re-/ ness conditions. 
lative stability has now been attained. | in full text: 


The volume 


of 


of 


business 
the moderate recession which took place; week ended January 12, as reflected by 


|early in the year, has proceeded as a | check payments, was greater than in the 


| Commerce ; 
| January 18 in its weekly review of busi-| period. 
The statement follows! 


dur 


stated 


ing the 


Activity | 


in steel plants was likewise greater than 


j} week of 1928. 


jin the same week of last year. Detroit 
| factory 
| tions in the automobile industry, showed 


employment, indicating opera- 
substantial expansion as compared with ' 
both the preceding week and the same 
he output of crude 
petroleum, covering the latest reported 


week, showed gains over both the pre- 
ceding week and the same period of last 


| 


} 
“Substantially all the stock” is | 


| 


‘change from 


{ton prices averaged higher than in either 


Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks showed a material 
contraction from the preceding week but 
were Isrger than a year ago. Interest 
rates on both time and call funds avet- 
aged lower than in the previous week 
but were substantially higher than a year 
ago. Prices for stocks showed only slight 
the preceding week but 
were below the level of a year ago. 

Receipts of cattle at primary markets 
were smaller than a year ago, while hog 
receipts showed practically no change. 
Receipts of wheat were also lower than 
a year ago. Pusines failures were more 
numerous than in cither the » previous 
week or the same week of 1928. 


eal 
WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


*Revised. 


Writer Tells of Work 
For Public Utilities 


Fred G. R. Gordon Says He 
Campaigned Against 
Public Ownership. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
right now. Would you like to have me 
file this stuff with you now? 
Mr. Healy: Yes; you may. 





, government-owned 
| treely as we have described others. 









That is, there has been a definite atti- 
tude on this subject? 

A. By and large against government 
ownership; that is, municipal ownership, 
but there is no set rule with reference to 
it, because in most of our discussion 
about foreign utilities many of those are 
owned by foreign governments, and, in- 
as muth as We treat of engineering fea- 
tures and engineering knows no 
race, sect pariy, we have described 
enterprises just as 


or 


Q. I wish you would tell me whether 
or not it is the practice of the publication | 
to subihit articles mentioning or dealing 


| With specific companies to the company | 


Commissioner McCulloch: We will ad- | 


Journ now to a future date next week to | submitting the proof to the author and in 


be anounced later. 

The hearings 
ary 16, 

William Henry Onken, Jr., being called 
as a witness, testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

Q. Your home is where? 

A. My home is at 96 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. I am senior editor 


were resumed Janu- 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 10th 
Avenue and 36th Street, New York City. 

Q. Electrical World, as 1 understand 
it—and I wish you would correct me if 
I am wrong—is owned by the officers and 


'employes of the McGraw-Hill Company. 


tancy in holding that the majority stock- | 


| 


| has devoted itself, has it not, almost al- | 


| addition the various minority stockhold- | 


‘ers executed proxies to the 
affiliated interests” by the terms of which 
j the latter were authorized to vote for, 
A large group 
of minority stockholders made sworn 
; statements that “at the time they pur- 
chased their stock ¢ they 


“closely | 


had | 


| full confidence in the rectitude and busi- | 


|ness ability of H. L. Stevens and that 
; they anticiapted that he would continue 
/as president of che Stevens Co. and that 
if they desired to sell their stock it was 
their understanding they should first 
offer it for sale to H. L. Stevens & Co.” 

Upon this record, we :.re satisfied that 
such stock was controiled by the so- 


Is that correct? 

A. That was true until recently. The 
stock has been place don the curb mar- 
ket, but until the first of this year, the 
Electrical World was owned outright by 


their action by a common interest and | the officers and employes of the company. 


Q. Ave there any bondholders? A. I 


same | doubt if there are any bondholders now. 


Q. The stockhoiders are not the util- 
y con A. There is not a cent 
of utility money that I know of. 


Q. The Electrical World, however, 
togther to discussions of problems of the 
utility companies and the reporting of 
utility things? 

A. No; it is larger than that; its fune- 
tion is electrical engineering. 
say that about one-third of our readers 
are connected with public utility compa- 
nies; the others are engineers, bankers 
and manufacturing companies. 

Q. The attitude of the publication on 
the subject of permissible government 
ownership by means of which power is 
generated and distributed has been what? 





Statement 


January 16 
Made Public January 18, 1929 





‘ 


; with another 


I should | 


U. S. Treasury | 


for approval or revision or suggestions. 
A. No; we follow the usual rule of 


descriptive -articles to submit a_ proof 
sometimes to people for correction of 
fact. 

Q. Frankly, Mr. Onken, my purpose 
in asking you to come a sa witness dealt 
matter. I did not intend 
to go into the affairs of the Electrical 
World. You have acted on various com- 
mitteés of the N. E. L. A., have you not, 
from time to time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wonder if you can tell us what 
some of those committees were? 

A. I am chairman of the Prize Awards 
Committee and have been chairman of 
the Memorial Committee, and I believe 
I am a member of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Q. What is the Prize Awards Com- 
mittee? 
' A. It consists of two or thre others 


besides mysels who pass on papers sub- | 
mitted by employes of public utility com- | 
panies dealing with some phase of public 
utility work for which a prize is awarded. 
There are three prizes awarded for the 
best papers dealing with engineering de- 
velopment; there are three prizes awarded | 
dealing with the best papers for com- 
mercial development; there is one prize 
|}awarded for the best paper dealing with 
public relations; there is one prize| 
awarded for the best paper dealing with | 
any subject appertaining to electric 
power; and there are three prizes ap- 
pertaining to electric power; and there} 
,are three prizes awarded for the best 
; paper on accounting subjects. | 
Questioned On Primer. 

Q. You have aiso prepared, have you 
not. a primer of answers for utility 
speakers? A. No; not as such. 

Q. Well, in the proceeding of the N. 
E. L. A., Volume 81, for the 1924 con- 
vention, there appears a statement that 
you had ceamanee a primer of answers | 
for utility speakers. 
finished. 

Q. What was the purpose of it? A. 
They were questions and answers with 
reference to public utility work. That is, 
the economic answers to moot questions. 

Q. And designed to be helpful 
speakers on utiiity subjects. A. To speak- 


A. That never was 


to} 


Mr. Celler Favors 


Amending Provision © 


Of Bankruptcy Act 


Bill Would Limit Receiver- 
ship Appointments by; 
Courts to National 


Banks. 


The term “recetvet,’ wherever usea 
in the National Bankruptcy Act, would 
mean not an individual but a national 
bank within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral district court where the petition is 
filed, utider the terms of a bill (H. R. 
16347) introduced by Representative 
Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan- 
uary 17. The bill was referred to the 








| House Committee on the Judiciary. The 


full text of the bill follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that wherever in 
the Code of Laws, United States of 
America, in force December 6, 1926, Title 
Eleven thereof, under the heading Bank- 
ruptcy, the word “receiver” is used the 
same shall mean not an individual or 
person, but a national bank chartered 
to do business within the geographical 
confines of the United States district 
court where the petition in bankruptey 
is filed.” 


The full text of Mr. Celler’s written 


(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-25 => 100.) s i 3: 
Jan. Jan. Dee. De Jan. Jan. Dee Dee. statement about the bill follows: 
12 5 20 7 31 24 Victims of System. 
at * 9e 9e o> or 7 . sae 
Steel operations i108 110.8 ios Ts a gy There is no doubt that politics play 
: *€ Pri ; ” ” fae ». ¢ c ° ; . *, ">, 
Biuiincus coal prodiction 101.3 70.7 1 an important part in bankruptcy receiv- 
| Lumber production : 74.5 430 - erships. Receivers are generally ap- 
Petroleum production (daily av.) 124.4 123.9 ; pointed to pay off political debts.. There 
Detroit employment 125.9 121.4 is nothing corrupt about it. The judges, 
Freight-car loadings . 69.6 I am sure, would gladly be relieved of 
Bldg. cont., 387 States (daily av.) 64.4 116.7 ,appointing such individuals. They are 
Wheat receipts 56.5 08-8 the victims of a vicious system. The 
COUCON TECOIPIS . 2.2... sees ee eeee 118.5 140.8 200.0 Steinhardt scandal in New York has 
NCIS SOOM ck i ces ccebeeeses 65.8 40.2 s 
Hor ‘sae Pee hy  y0E8 brought the matter to 4 head. Judges 
Pride No. 2 wheat ; Bondy and Winslow appointed him scores 
Price cotton middling 74.6 of times. Steinhardt was a defeated 
Price iron and steel, composite 87.5 candidate for Congress on the Repub- 
Copper, emetreir ie. price lican ticket. 
“isher’s index (1926=100 97.1 ea < 
oe pasiabate ; ) varies ee The twelfth canon of judicial ethics 
fank loans and discounts ........ 130.9 of the American Bar Association pro- 
Interest rates, call money |....... IbLS vides that no judge should permit his 
Business failures ................ 156.0 appointments to be controlled by others 
PEROCH: PENCE oa i. accu accinwesies's at than himself. I fear that most of our 
pond urites ‘ Anata we it “ United States district judges through- 
nterest rates, time money ........ (4s 82.9 1.4 rut 2» © “y isre . j 
Meee coos wae” is tee ek ( the country heve disregarded this 


rule of ethics. Also, many have ap- 
pointed to lucrative receiverships their 
former partners and associates. This 
undue favoritism; which is also a 
judicial sin. 

Our Federal judges are honest and 
hard-working. They should not be forced 
into a system of political bankruptcy 
receiverships. 

I have accordingly introduced a bill 
which provides that wherever in the 
bankruptcy law the word “receiver” is 
used same shall mean any national bank 
within the geographical confines of the 
the United States district court where 


is 


the petition in bankruptcy’ was filed. 


A national bank offers security and 
perpetual tenure. Receivers like Stein- 
hardt can abscond. A national bark ecan- 
not. Receivers like Steinhardt offey lit- 
tle or no guarantee of honest admiiis- 
tration. The capital, surplus, and re- 
sources of a national bank offer the 
greatest security for honest and faithful 


'administvation of the bankruptcy estate. 
|Many European countries use banks ex- 


clusively as receivers. 


Q. He stated, according to these min- 
utes, that a tentative arrangement had 
been made with Mr. S. S. Wyer, con- 
sulting engineer, whereby Mr. Wyer 
would undertake to make a survey of 
the Ontario Hydroelectric Commission’s 
activities, and it was proposed that Mr. 
Wyer should undertake the investiga- 
tion under the direction of Mr, W. H. 
Onken, editor of the Electrical World, 
and that his report should be prepared 
in such manner that it might be readily 
understood by the layman. Later in the 
same minutes this matter was brought 
up again, the minutes stating, “Chair- 
man M. S. Sloan brought before the 
Committee a recommendation which had 
been made in regard to the employment 
of S. S. Wyer for the purpose of mak- 
ing a survey of the situation in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Onken, jr.” Had 
you ever discussed with Mr. Sloan the 
making of such a survey? A. No, sir. 

Q. Had any arrangement or discussion 


jever taken place relative to your as- 


sisting Dr. Wyer in connection with it? 
A. None. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the investigation of pub- 
lic utilities will be continued in the 
issue of January 21. 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, January 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
















| called closely affiliated interests and that Receipts. ;ers on utility subjects. cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
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of which it is one of the proprietary 
| companies, 


| Tote) cndcneenenecece 





He is the president of the — A. 


Q. 
156,361,098.75 | New York Edison. 


| Colombia (peso) comeeces 
) Bar silver seer eeomaerame 
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. Damages for Infringement Are Allowed 


2838) 
Patents 


On Basis of Reasonable Royalty on Sales 





Absence of Evidence on Cost of Selling Is Held to Pre- 
clude Determination of Specific Amount. 


W. S. Gopwin CoMPANY, APPELLANT, V. | 
THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE Com-| 
PANY, APPELLEE. No. 5024, CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIR- | 
cuIT. j 
The defendant being charged with in- | 

fringement, plaintiff alleged the damages | 

to be $28 for the sale of each article, 
this amount representing the difference | 
between plaintiff’s sale price for the| 
article and the price paid defendanc 
manufacturer for it. | 

The court stated that in order to mak? | 
out a basis for computing damages on | 
lost sales the plaintiff must show not} 
only the manufacturing and sale prices | 
but also the selling expense involved. In| 
the absence of this data the District | 
Court allowed reasonable royalty of 10 
per cent of defendart’s sale price, whick 
allowance was affirmed by the Circuit) 
Cour: on Appeal. | 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District .f Ohio. 

Before Denison, Moorman, and Hicks, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
ion of thecourt, delivered by Judge Deni- 
son follows: 

This is the second appearance of this 
case in this court. (See 2 Fed. [2nd] 
198.) The patent involved was there held 
to be valid, and the case was remanded 
for an accounting if the District Court 
should think proper. 


Payment of Royalties 
By Defendant Assumed 


It was assumed in our opinion that the 
defendant had, in effect, paid plaintiff 
advance royalties which might be ‘suf- 
ficient to cover any liability for damages 
or profits. This turned out to be an er- 
ror. The advance payments had been 
made to Godwin individually, before the 
organization of the plaintiff company, 
and could not be offset, even if a liabil- 
ity for them as against some one were 
clear. 


Proof on the accounting seems suf- 
ficiently to show that plaintiff and de- 
fendant had entered into a contract by 
which the defendant would manufacture 
the patented article and the plaintiff 
would have the exclusive sale, receiv- 
ing as its gross profits everything above 
the manufactufing cost, but sales being 
billed and collections being made by de- 
fendant;* and that the 
broke this contract by selling through 
some other agents and at much less than 
plaintiff’s price, and by charging plaintiff 
for manufacture a greater price than it 
was selling for to others. The Master 
found and the finding is not questioned, 
that defendant made no profits. Hence 
only damages are involved: 

* After the patent issued, plaintiff's at- 
torney solicited from defendant some form 
of a royalty contract, doubtless in suhsti- 
tution for all existing arrangements. De- 
fendant declined, but on April 21st wrote 
a letter on substantially the basis above 
stated. While it is not in all respects defi- 
nite, yet as the patent. had issued, and de- 
fendant did not suggest a contest, and had 
no right to manufacture except by plain- 
tiff’s consent, the interpretation is justified. 


Apparently business continued under this} 


contract until November, 1921; no other 
lawful basis appears. 

When the master computed the price 
which defendant had charged plaintiff 
for the manufacture of the articles sold 
through plaintiff, and the selling prices 
which plaintiff had obtained, it appeared 
that plaintiff had realized a gross profit 
of $28 per ton. Plaintiff claims that, as 


it had a monopoly of the article under | 
the patent and no one could have law- | 
fully bought anywhere else, then, under | 
the applicable legal principles, all sales | 


made by defendant to others must be 
held to have been plaintiff’s lost sales 
which it otherwise would have made, and 
that upon all of them it was entitled to 
this $28 per ton, 

For the purpose of accounting, the in- 
fringement divides into three periods. 
The first is from the date of patent until 
February, 1922, when the plaintiff, a 
Delaware corporation, was _ succeeded 
by a Maryland corporation of the same 
name. Whether the conveyance from the 
former to the latter, which referred to 


this patent, took effect to pass the title | 


at its date or at a later period when 
the purchase price had been paid, was 
in controversy. 

The master found that the title passed 
at the earlier date and so confined the 
accounting to the first period; this find- 
ing, the District Judge confirmed; and 
there is no appeal.. Hence, so much of 
the testimony and controversy as re- 
lated to the second period, 
ate this conveyance and the completion 
of the purchase price payment, and 
the third period, after the title finaliy 
pased beyond question, is not before us 


for consideration. During the first period | 


there is nothing in this appeal record to 
indicate that the arrangement of April, 
1920, did not continue in full force. 


Right of State to Tax 
Gasoline Is Attacked 


Supreme Court Also Asked to 
Pass on Validity of Contract. 


Two cases were submitted on printed 





briefs to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on January 15. These} 
cases are entitled, Ella Rawls Reader 


Stokely, et al. v. State of Mississippi, 
No. 205, and Hart Refineries v. Harmon, 
as Treasurer of the State of Montana, 
No. 210.’ In the former case the State of 
Mississippi was granted two weeks by 


the Court in which to file a brief, and in| 


the latter. case the appellee did not file 
briefs. 

The sole question presented in the case 
of Stokely et al. v. State of Mississippi is 
whether the State Insane Hospital, a mu- 
nicipal corporation, vested with power 
to. “use” property, could validly execute 
an oil contract -with the appellant. The 
Hospital made sueh a contract and when 
the Hospital was to be moved and the 


of the State Legislature, had the oil con- 

‘ tract set aside. It is from this action 
that the apvellant has brought tne case 
to the Supreme Court. 

In the case of Hart Refineries, v. State 
of Montana, the appellant attacks the 
constitutionality of the Montana Gaso- 
line License Tax Law, taxing the refiner 


two cents a gallon on all gasoline and) 


distillate it manufactured and sold. The 
appellant claims that this law denies it 


the equal protection of the laws and is| 


contrary to the provisions of the 14th 


defendant | 


intermedi- | 





The defendant cannot be hesrd ta say | 
that plaintiff had no means of supplying 
the demand and so should be denied 
profits on lost sales because of | 
doubt whether it could have filled the 
orders if they had come to it. The con-| 


|clusion of the District Court to the con- | 


trary seems to have been based upon the | 
situation existing after November, 1921, 
at, which date defendant claims to have 
terminated all contract relations; and | 
all infringing sales in this period were | 
made before November. 


Inference of Loss 
Of Sales Considered 


Where the patentee is able, as a manu- 
facturer or dealer, to supply the entire 
demand for the patented article, it may 
commonly be inferred that the sales, 
thereof which defendant makes would 
| otherwise have come to the plaintiff and | 
so should be considered as sales lost to 
him through the infringement. (Con- 
|tinuos Co. v. Schmertz Co.—C. C. A. 3 
;—219 Fed. 199, 206.) The propriety of 
| that inference is denied in this case be- 
cause it is said that the demand which 
defendant filled was created only by de- 
|fendant’s advertising and soliciting ef- 
|forts and expense. 

The proofs as to whether the plaintiff’s 
| efforts and the merits of the article had ; 
| created the demand or whether there was 
;hone excepting that developed in a few 
;instances by relatively disproportionate 
pon and expense, are too meager to 
|justify any satisfactory consideration. 
|For another reason, we are justified in 
| leaving undecided the question whether | 
|the circumstances require an exception 
to the generality of the inference stated. 

| In order to make out a basis for com- 
|puting damages on lost sales, plaintiff 
|must show not only what its manufactur- 
jing cost and selling price would have 
{been but what selling expense would 
|have been involved. 
| there would be data from which this could 
| be estimated well enough; but here the 
| plaintiff makes no showing of any kind 
{on the subject. It stands upon the theory 
{that as it was maintaining and paying 
|the cost of a selling organization, it 
; would have received these additional 
jorders with much additional expense. 
| This also, in some cases, might be a satis- 
| factory theory. 
_Plaintiff failed and in effect refused to 
| give any information as to its expense 
or its disbursements in advertising, so- 
liciting or other costs of selling. Its 
whole organization seems to have con- 
| sisted of Mr. Godwin and a stenographer. 
As to the extent of their selling efforts 
| there is no evidence,— excepting the re- 
;sult. In the year 1920 plaintiff made 12 
sales in 7 different places. In the year | 
| 1921 it made six sales, all small and} 
|three of them trifling, in six places,—| 
| practically none in either year, in Ohio 
{or Indiana. 

Defendant’s sales were, in 1920, eight, 
and in 1921, 20, 16 of which were in 
Ohio and Indiana. To the doubts 
| Suggested by these results 
|inferences from the nature of the arti- 
cle. It was a paving guard for the edge | 
of the upper layer of a two-layer pave- | 
ment, and took the place of the ordinary | 
separate curbing. True, after this guard 
was specified by the engineer, the con- 
jtractor must use it; but no engineer 
would specify it unless he had first been 
persuaded that balancing all elements of 
;costs and efficiency of the whole pave- 
|ment, this two-layer type should be 
| adopted. 








| The advertising and promotion cost 
of this persuasion must be substantial. 
The defendant shows large expense on 
that scope. We cannot escape the con- 
clusion that plaintiff’s theoretical profit 
would have been lessened, if not de- 
stroyed, by this factor, and hence that 
damages for lost sales are not sufficiently 
proved. 

There is evidence of sales by defend- 
| ant to customers which plaintiff had so- 
licited, to which sales this conclusion 
might not apply; but they were not in 
this first accounting period. 


Rule of Reasonable Royalty 
Is Approved by Court 


The District. Court, finding that the 
plaintiff failed in this way to show 
either profits or damages, but that de- 
fendant had taken the invention and 








In many cases,, 








must be added | Economy BALER COMPANY ET AL., AP- 


| ought to pay for it, adopted the theory | 


of reasonable royalty and fixed the 
amount at 10 per cent of defendant’s 
selling price. This was done in a man- 


court has done it in substantially the 
same way, in order to end litigation and 
in cases where, at best, there could be 
nothing but an estimate. (Clark v. 
Schieble, 248 Fed. 283; K. W. Ignition 
Co. v. Temco, 283 Fed. 873; National Co. 
v. Mark, 18 Fed. [2nd] 430, 432.) There 
is no sufficient basis for revising the dis- 
| cretion of the District Judge in fixing the 


~ | amount. 
Plaintiff claims that it should have had | 


trebled damages, or increased damages, 
under the statute (U. S. C. S., 9464, 
9467), for wanton and wilful infringe- 
ment. Under ordinary conditions, the 
first finding of the District Court that 
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Public Mineral Lands: 
Minor Applicants.x—Where the Leasing Act, 41 
Stats. 437, provides that certain public lands shall be subject to disposition 








INES AND MINERALS: 
Under Leasing Act: 


N 


in the form and manner prescribed b 


States, no age limit being expressly stated in the Act, held: 
regarded as a citizen and may be an applicant for a permit to prospect 
for oil and gas under the provisions of the Act.—West_v. United States, 
». (Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia.)—Yearly 
Index Page 2838, Col. 5 (Volume III). 


ex rel, Alling. 


AND MINERALS: Public 


N INES 
a Applicants: 


under Leasing Act: 


for a permit to prospect for oil and gas on certain public land under the 
Leasing Act, 41 Stats. 437, is a citizen of the United States, and is in all 
respects ready, able, and willing fully and completely to comply with all 


the regulations made pursuant-to law 
of a permittee under the Act; and the 


of the Secretary of the Interior thereunder provide that permits may be 


issued to citizens without expressly pr 
held: 


United States, ex rel. Alling. (Court of 
—yYearly Index Page 2838, Col. 5 (Vo 


JNITED STATES: 
Rules and Regulations: 


Government an 
Power of 


Effect.—Secretary of the Interior has the power to repeal and abrogate rules 


and regulations of his Department, b 
formal sanction that brought the rule 


active and apply to rights acquired under the pre-existing rules.—West v. 






The Secretary cannot deny application for permit upon the sole ground 
that applicant is not of lawful age to make a valid application—West v. 


Permits to Prospect 


y the Act to citizens of the United 
A minor is 





Mineral Lands: Disposal: Permits 
Age of Applicant—Where applicant , 


in respect of duties and obligations 
Leasing Act and existing regulations 


oviding that such citizens be of age, 


| 


Appeals of the District of Columbia.) 
lume III). 





Executive Departments: 
to Repeal: Retroactive 


d Officers: 
Secretary 





ut such action must have the same 
into existence, and cannot be retro- 


| with the duties and obligations of a per- 
| mittee under the Leasing Act. The Act | 


| peal and abrogate rules of the Depart- | 
'ment of the Interior, such action must | 
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Oil Leases 








Minority of A pplicant Held to Be No Bar 


To Issue of Permit to Prospect for Oil’ 


Court Holds That Administrative Regulations May Not 


Be Modified to A 


| . 
Roy O. West, SECRETARY OF THE IN-| 


TERIOR, APPELLANT, V. UNITED STATES | 
or AMERICA, EX REL. MARK N. ALLING 
NEXT FRIEND AND GUARDIAN OF JE/N 
ALLING. No. 4798, CouRT OF APPEALS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the 


( | 
court held herein, may not deny an ap- 


| plicant a permit to prospect for oil and 
| gas under the provisions of the Leasing 
| Act solely on the ground that the appli- | 


cant is not of lawful age to make a 


| valid application. - | 


The minor applicant, it is explained 


|is a citizen of the United States and is 


ready, able and willing fully to comply 


and the existing regulations of the Sec- | 
retary of the Interior thereunder pro- | 
vide that permits may be issued to citi- | 
zens without expressly providing that 
such citizens be gf any particular age. 

A minor is regarded as a citizen, it | 
was stated, where the statute does not 


jexpressiy fix an age limit, and though 
{the Secretary” of the Interior may re- | 


pply Retroactively. 


first drawn, whereupon the following 
record of the drawing was made: “Jean 
Alling, serial 028032, address 284 Per- 


‘kins Street, Oakland, California, drew! 


No,,. 2.” 
Application Denied 
Due to Plaintiff's Age 


The record then snows that there were 
169 unsuccessful applicants. The appli- 
cations were all transmitted by the Reg- 
ister to the General Land Office at Wash- 
ington. Plaintiff’s applicat‘on was denied 
by the Secretary upon the sole ground 
that at the date of the drawing'she was 


cation, being only 17 years and 10 months 
old. 
It is conceded tiat plaintiff is a citi- 


'zen of the United States, and a resident; 


of the State of California; 
she is in all respects ready, able, 
and willing “fully and completely to 
comply with all the 
made pursuant to the law in respect of 
the duties and obligations of a permittee 
under the Act.” 

Section 1 of the Leasing Act, 41 Stats. 
37, among other things, provides: 
“That deposits of coal, phosphate, so- 
dium, oil, oil shale, or gas, and lands 


and that 


regulations | 
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January 18, 1929. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
| tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
| Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
‘land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

Benj. H. Black of Chicago, IIl.; Jo- 
seph Blank and Abram Orlow of Phila- 
| delphia, were admitted to practice. 


| No. 225. The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Co., petitioner, v. Marcella Driggers, as 


Administratrix, ete, Argued by Mr. Thomas 
|W. Davis for the petitioner, and by Mr. 


|not of lawful age to make a valid appli-| Louis M. Shimel for the respondent. 


No. 230. Jorgensen-Bennett Mfg. Co. 
appellant, v. Will S. Knight, Sheriff et al. 
Argument commenced by Mr. R. G. Brown 
for the appellant. The Court declined to 
hear further argument. 

No. 230. Jorgenson-Bennett Mfg. Co., ap- 
pellant, v. Will S. Knight, Sheriff, et al. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
State of Tennessee. Dismissed for want of 
jurisdiction. 
|! No, 234. Western & Atlantic R. R. peti- 
tioner, v. Mrs. Nora E. Hughes, Adminis- 
tratrix ete. Argued by Mr. Fitzgerald Hall 
|for the petitioner, and by Mr. Reuben R. 
| Arnold for the respondent. 
| Adjourned until January 


21 at 12 o'clock. 


United States, ex rel. Alling. (Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- jhave the same formal sanction that | 
bia.)—Yearly Index Page 2838, Col. 5 (Volume III). | brought the rule into existence, and can- | 
—_-—-—-- ee Or er |not be retroactive and apply to rights | 

Patents | under the pre-existing rules. | 

“ | } 

As | I ; rt affir rder | 

ATENTS: Infringement: Measure of Damages.—Where plaintiff alleged | The appellate court affirnied an order 


the damages to be the difference b 
the manufacturer, held: 


national Steel Tie Company. (Circuit 


cuit, 1928.)--Yearly Index Page 2838, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


within the can and was hinged to the 
with an increasing thrust, held: Pat 


Claim 3.—Economy Baler Company et al. v. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 1928).—Yearly Index 


Co. 
Page 2838, Col. 3 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Validity: Waste Metal 
combination of a receptacle having 


hinged to said receptacle and serving to close said opening, and a gravitating 


toggle linkage mounted within said rec 
serving to urge said door closed with 
approaches closed position,” held: N 
the prior art. Patent 1491842.—Econ 
Sturges Manufacturing Co. 
cuit, 1928.)—-Yearly Index Page 2838, 


Patent on Mechanism f 


Of Waste Cans Is Held to Be Infringed 


| Devices Produced by Two Concerns Are Found by A ppel- 


late Court to Be Subs 


PELLANTS, V. SOLAR STURGES MANU- 

FACTURING Co., APPELLEE. No. 5057,} 

Circuir Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 

SIXTH CIRCUIT. 

Claim 3 of paent No. 1491842, for door 
actuating mechanisms for wasie cans, | 
was held to be valid and infringed. | 

The court stated that the structures! 
of the plaintiff and defendant were sub- 
stantially equivalent, that each had an 
inwardly opening door hinged to the can 
serving to close the opening, and that 
the mechanism for closing the door in! 
each can was mounted Within the can 
and was hinged to the door and closed 
the door with an increasing thrust. 

Appeal from the District Céurt for the | 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

Before Denison, Hicks, and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
ion of the court, delivered by Judge 
Hicks, follows: 

This is a patent suit. Plaintiff al- 
leges infringement of Patent No. 1491-; 
842, issued April 29, 1924, for a fireproof 
waste can by the manufacture and sale 
of certain metal waste containers. 

New Type of Can 
Said to Infringe 

Defendants do not seriously contest 
the validity of the patent in suit. They, 
admit that their old-type structure) 
(plaintiff’s Exhibit A) reads on the; 
claims in suit, but they deny that they | 





lhave sold this old-type can since the 


ner that is called arbitrary; but this | 


the patent was invalid would furnish a| 


sufficient answer to the claim; for a good 


,quested Alexander 


faith contention that the patent is invalid | 


is inconsistent 
; ment. F 
; For another reason, the infringement 
in this first period must be classed as 
| deliberate and wilful. 
j; acting under the contract shown by the 
| letter of April 20, 1920. During this first 
|period defendant in no way questioned 
the scope of validity of the patent; seem- 
ingly, it was relying upon the patent in 
the conduct of its business. 
except for the license, the infringement 
was wilful and deliberate; but knowl- 
edge of it was withheld from plaintiff: 
| indeed, a definite, false report was made. 


with wanton infringe- 


When later this suit was brought, de- could, by unlawful means, 
fendant might have elected to justify the plaintiff a debit against somebody door and 
under the license for the first period, | else. 
and thus admitting the license measure | tion, 
| of liability, whatever it was. Defendant | We 
|chose not to do this but to repudiate the | royalty 


land sold, the State of Mississippi by act | jicense and to stand as a stranger from|Should be doubled by the way of in- 


Defendant was | 


issuance of the plaintiff’s patent. They 
deny that their new-type can (defend- 
ant’s Exhibit No. 1) infringed. The! 
court heid that defendant’s infringed 
Claim 3 of the patent in suit by manu- 
facturing and selling waste cans em-| 
bodying the invention patented by this} 
claim. The alleged infringement was; 
in selling one of the old-type cans and 
in manuiacturing and selling the new 
type. 

We conclude that plaintiff has estab- 
lished by the weight of the evidence! 
that defendants did sell one of the old-| 
type cans after the date of plaintiff’s 
patent. After the issuance of plain- 
tiff’s patent Mr. Le Sauvage, plaintiff’s 
president and general manager, re- 
Friend to purchase! 
one of these receptacles from defendant. 
Mr. Friend died before the trial, and his 
evidence is not in the record, but it is 


conclusively shown that Mr. Friend did} 
in August, 1924, purchase from defend- | 


ant Economy Baler Company some ¢har- 
acter of self-closing metal receptacle. | 
Defendants, however, take the position | 
that there is no testimony indicating 


| that the receptacle so purchased was the 


Certainly, | 


}one filed herein as Exhibit A. 
| However, the proof clearly establishes 
;that Mr. Hartman, connected with the 


of the plaintiff. This is to say that it 


collect from 
This is not a saitsfactory justifica- 


consider that the reasonable 
found by the District Court 


|the beginning, in the hope of escaping | creased damages on account of this wil- 


|liability entirely. Plaintiff acquiesced in| ful infringement. 
It | 


|the retroactive status thus claimed. 
seems to us that defendant should not 
escape the consequences of its intention- 
ally unlawful act only because it might 
have justified under the privilege which 
it deliberately, and for its supposed 
profit, abandoned. 

Defendant’s only suggested excuse for 
its conduct is that Godwin individually 
owed it money, and that it could thus off- 
set against this debt to it whatever lia- 


Amendment of the Federal Constitution. | bility might accrue against it in favor] 


Obviously, after all 
contract relations and rights terminated, 
this conclusion would not be required, 
at least for the same reason which now 
justifies it. 

The case is affirmed in all respects ex- 
cepting as to increased damages. Upon 
that subject, the decree is reversed and 
the record remanded for the entry of a 
new decree pursuant hereto. The increase 
in damages will bear interest only from 
| date of the new decree. 

December 7, 1928, 


Basis for computing damages on lost sales must 
show not only manufacturing and sale prices but also the selling expense 
involved, which plaintiff failed to show 
fendant’s sale price therefore allowed.—W. S. Godwin Company v. The Inter- 


Waste Metal Containers.—Where the patent 

structure and defendant’s structure were substantially equivalent, each 
having an inwardly opening door hinged to the can serving to close the 
opening, and the mechanism for closing the door in each case was mounted 


(Circuit Court of Avpeals for the Sixth Cir- 








| of the lower court issuing a writ of man- | 
damus to compel the Secretary of the | 
|Interior to reinstate the application in 
| question, and to issue a permits | 
| Appeal from the Supreme Court of | 
ithe District of Columbia. O. H. Graves | 
and Leo A. Rover for appellant; James 
|W. Beiler and C. H. Merillat for appellee. | 
| Before Martin, Chief Justice, Robb and | 
an Orsdel, Associate Justices, | 

The full text of the opinion of the! 
court, delivered by Associate Justice 
Van Orsdel, follows: 

This appeal is from an order of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia | 
issuing a writ of mandamus to compel 
,the Secretary of the Interior to rein- 
state the application of Jean Alling, 
| hereafter for convenience referred to as 
plaintiff, and to issue her a permit to 
| prospect for oil and gas upon certain 
‘land in the, Visalia California land dis- 
trict. 

The petition was filed by plaintiff’s 
father, Mark N. Ailing, as guardian of 
Jean Alling, a minor. It also appears 
that the land in question was covered 
by an oil and gas permit which was can- | 


etween sale price and the price paid 


; and damages of 10 per cent of de- 


Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 


door and designed to close the door 
ent was infringed. Patent 1491842, 
Solar Sturges Manufacturing 


Containers.—Claim 3 covering “the 
an opening, an inward opening door 


eptacle, connected with said door and 
a thrust which increases as the door 
ot broad enough to be embraced in 
omy Baler Company et al. v. Solar 


Col. 3 (Volume III). 





| sition in the form and manner provided 


| prospecting permit.” | 


containing such deposits owned by the 


United States, shall be subject to dispo- | President Signs Bills 


For Additional Judges 


Approval by the President of two bills 


by this Act to citizens of the United 
States, or to any association of such 


persons, or to any corporation organized |. . 
under the laws of the United States, or passed by Cengrems was sanoumnes ome 


of any State, or Territory thereof.” Soe 18 at the White House. The bills 
Section 13 of the Act provides: “That |" 


the Secretary of the Interior is hereby | ;; . ‘ ‘ Sakait 
authorized, under such necessary ana| Cote, ener for the Southexm . Dist: 
a and regulations as he may | S. 1976, ‘An Act for tlie appointment 
prescribe, to grant to any applicant! of an additional circuit judge for the 
qualified under this Act a_ prospecting! ceeond judicial circui 
: ; ing | judicial circuit. 
permit, which shall give the exclusive 
right, for a period not exceeding two) 3 : ia . 
years, to ‘prospect for oil and gas upon| do it for him, the condition. imposed by 
not to exceed 2.560 acres of land.” ; the statute is fulfilled; if he cannot, his 
Section 14 of the Act provides: “That; claim lapses, and the mine is open to lo- 
upon establishing to the satisfaction of | Cation by others. It may be added that, 
the Secretary of the Interior that valu-|S° far as we know, it is the practice in 
able deposits of oil or gas have been|™any mining communities for minors to 
discovered within the limits of the land| locate claims.” 
embraced in any permit, the permittee 
shall be entitled to a lease for one. | Lextbooks Uphold 
fourth of the land embraced in the Rights of Minors 
| Following the decisions in the forego- 
Section 32 provides: “That the Secre-| ing cases, it is declared in Lindley On 


tary of the Interior is authorized to pre-| Mines, section 224 page 495, that 


re: 
S. 1275, An Act to create an addi- 


| scribe necessary and proper rules and| “Neither age nor sex is involved in the 


regulations and to do any and all things! definition of the word ‘citizen.’ It there- 
necessary to carry out and accomplish’ fore includes men, women, and children.” 


‘dated August 6, 1924, together with the 


or Closing Doors 


tantial Equivalents. 


office of Charles W. Hills, plaintiff’s so- 
licitor, did in the summer of 1924 re-} 
ceive at the office the waste-paper recep- 
tacle filed as plaintifi’s Exhibit A herein; | 
that it came in a broad cardboard pack- 
ing box, which box he identified and 
filed with the record as Exhibit J. This 
box has on it the following shipping 
label: “From Economy Baler Company, 
Ann Arbcr, Mich. Alexander Friend & 
Co., Suite 1024-1029 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, via. Amer. Ry. Exp. Collect.” 
This box or carton bore no evidence 
of having been opened until opened by 
Hartman. Plaintiff also files defend- 
ants’ acknowledgment of an order *from | 


Friend & Company to Economy Baler | 


Company for a self-closing receptacle 
express company’s receipt for the same 
on the same date, and invoice sent by 
defendants to Friend & Company. 


Defendants introduced no positive fes- 


tempted explanation that if it was sold 
at all it was by mistake is not convine- 


ing. 
Claim 3 of the patent in suit is as fol-| 
ioWS: 


é6e 


3. The combination of a receptacle 
having an opening; an inward opening 
docr hinged to said receptacle and serv- 
ing to close said opening; and a gravi- 


tating toggle linkage mounted within 
said receptacle, connect@d with said 


door and serving to urge said door closed | 


with a thrust which in®feases as the 
door approaches closed position.” 


Specifications Reviewed 


In Interpreting Claim 

This claim entitled to a liberal 
construction in its favor, and in order 
to its proper interpretation the specifi- 
cations may be looked to. M. O. Nelson 
Mfg. Co. v. Myers Bros. Co., 25 Fed. (2) 
659, 663 (C. C. A. 6). 
tions plaintiff’s mechanism is described 
as follows: 

“The door-actuating 
housed within the 


is 


mechanism is 


cover 


In the specifica- | 


between the} 





doors and comprises a yielding linkage | 
connected with the doors and operating | 
to urge both doors closed at all times,|that plaintiff is entitled to defendants’ 


while permitting either door or both to 
be pushed open against moderate resist- 
ance. In this preferred form the closing 
mechanism is so contrived as to exert 
a closing tendency on the doors which 


is greatest when both doors-are closed.” | 


It is clear, therefore, that the claim 


is not broad enough to be embraced in| 


the prior art. The claim is for “a gravi- 
tating toggle linkage.” 

Plaintiff’s new-type can manufactured 
under this patent and defendants’ old- 
type can are substantially equivalent in 
mechanism. Each has an inwardly open- 
ing door hinged to the can serving to 
close the opening; the mechanism for 
|closing the door in each can is mounted 
within the can and is hinged to the 
: closes the door with an in- 
| creasing thrust. This identity of device 
| anal function is admitted. 
| The defendants began the manufac- 
jture of their old-type can about May, 
| 1922, and continued until 
1923. During this period they 
|fully aware of plaintiff’s application in 
|the Patent Office. They knew the claims 
and specifications of plaintiff’s patent 
being in an interference. They 
that upon the issuance of plainti’s pat- 
ent they could no longer manufacture 
their old-type can. With this sitaution con- 
| fronting them they abandoned the man- 
ufacture of the old-type can in Decem- 
ber, 1923, although they retained a num- 
ber of the completed cans in stock, out 


of which we apprehend the sale was | 


celled by the Secretary of the Interior 
on May 7, 1927, 


the cancellation to be- 


come effective June 8, 1927, on which | 


date, under instructions from the Gen- 


tions then in force being the first qualified 


‘therein until after the issuance of plain- 


iend is connected with a pivot in the| 
| manner 
timony that they did not sell this plain- | 
tiff’s Exhibit A to Friend, and the’ at- | 


\links” according to the specifications of 


'61, 70 (C. C. A. 6). 


December, | 
were | 


knew | 


eral Land Office, the register of the| 
local land office was directed to receive 
applications for permits under the Leas- 
ing Act between the hours of 9 and 10} 
a. m. and, in the event of their being, 
conflicting applications, to hold a public 
drawing at 2 p. m. on the same day, the 
successful applicant under the reguia- 


applicant whose name was drawn. | 

On the sixth of June plaintiff submitted | 
to the Register her application, executed 
in proper form, for a permit to prospect 
for oil and gas on the land in question. 
There were a large number of conflict- 
ing applications; and plaintiff’s name was 





made to Friend. At the same time they 
developed their new design (defendants’ 
Exhibit 1) and began its manufacture 
about March 7, 1924, and continued 


tiff’s patent on April 29, 1924. : 
Comparing plaintiff’s can under its 
patent with defendants’ new-type can, | 
in plaintiff’s device the outer end of each | 
moving toggle link or arm is connected 
with a door by a hinge and the inner | 





described in Young v. Grand | 
Rapids Refrigerator Co., 268 Fed. 966. | 
The weight of the pivot upon the arms | 


jor links as thus connected causes the | 


downward and outward motion of the | 
arm or link with gradually increasing | 
power until the door is closed with a) 
thrust. 

In defendants’ device the outer arm of | 
the link similar to plaintiff’s link or arm | 
member is connected with the door by | 
a hinge and the inner end is connected | 
to rollers operating upon a track sus- | 
pended perpendicularly from the top of | 
the can. The weight of the rollers causes | 
the rollers and attached arm t6 descend 
with the same result as in plaintiff’s 
device. They descend in the same way | 
except that the roller end of the arm 
descends along the track, while in plain- 


| tiff’s device the direction of the corre- | 


sponding descending arm is controlled 
by the pressure on the toggle pivot and 
the difference in operation is insubstan- | 
tial. y 

The rollers, except in their weight, 
serve no purpose other than to decrease 


|resistance caused by their contact with | 


the track. The functions performed by 
each mechanism are the same and the} 
mannezv of their performance is so nearly 
the same as to justify the conclusion 


device as an equivalent. 
The defendant’s attempt at differenti- 
ation is not convincing. They invoke 
the mechanical principle of a moving 
strut, and define their device as a mov- 
ing strut to the door at the outer end | 
and having a wheel attached at the other 
end, the whole operated by gravity along 
a suspended track. This all has its sub- | 
stantial counterpart in the arm or link | 
action of plaintiff’s device. The same | 
members’ denominated as “moving| 
struts” by defendants “serve as strut | 


plaintiff’s patent (line 74). 

It is not necessary to an infringement 
that the two devices operate identically 
in the same way or to the same extent. 
It is only necessary that they substan- 
tially do so. Sly v. Russell, 189 Fed. 
As a matter of prac- 
tical application to the case in hand, no 
appreciable difference is discernible in 
the operation of the “gravitating tog- 
gle linkage” secured to plaintiff in its 
Claim 8 and in that of defendants’ de- 
vice. They both perform the same func- 
tion in practically the same way and to 
the same extent. Any difference 
found in theory rather than in fact. 


Upon the whole we conclude that there | 


was infringement in the sale of defend- 
ants’ old-type can and in the manufac- 
ture and sale of defendant’s new-type 
structure, and the decree is therefore af- 
firmed. . 

December 14, 1928, 


}as a citizen. 


is | 


the purposes of this Act.” 


Secretary Powerless 


If Provisions Are Met 

It will be observed that the Act in 
section 1 expressly provides for the dis- 
position of oil and gas lands through 
prospecting permits and subsequent 


iIeasing “to citizens of the United States;” 


and the power vested in the Secretary 
to establish rules and regulations for 
the carrying out of the Act does not 
imply the power to establish a rule or 
regulation that will conflict with an ex- 
press provision of the Act. It follews, 
we think; that if the applicant suffici- 
ently qualifies as a citizen of the United 
States, the Secretary is powerless to re- 


| fuse such applicant a permit or to make 


any rule or regulation that interferes 


| with the right of such applicant. 


This brings us to the direct question 
of whether or not an applicant under 
lawful age, a minor, may be regarded as 
an applicant within the terms of the 
Act. Where no age limit is expressly 
stated in the Act, a minor is regarded 
‘ Such has been the law 
since the early decision of the Supreme 
coe in Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wall. 
162. : 

Especially has the right of minors 
been upheld in the decisions relating to 


|the application of ,the mining laws in 
In the case of Thompson vy. | 


the West. 
Spray, 72 Cal. 522, involving the right 
of minor children to sign and post a 
valid location notice, the court said: 
“Does the fact, that these plaintiffs were 
minors at the time of the location in- 
validate the notice as to them? We have 
not been referred to any decision which 
holds that it does. 
mineral deposits in public lands are 
open to ‘citizens of the U. S. and those 
who have declared their intention.’” 
Section 2319. No requirement that the 
citizen shall be of any particular age 
is expressed. And unless we are pre- 


| pared to affirm that minors are not citi- 
| zens, we do not see how we ¢an say that 


they are not entitled to the benefit of 


|the Act. 


_ This conclusion is strengthened by the 
circumstance that in some instances the 
statute expressly requires that the citi- 
zen shall be of age. Thus in reference 
to coal lands the provision is, that “every 


person above the age of 21 years who is| —— 
a citizen of the U. S.” Section 2347. So, 
with reference to homesteads, the provi- | 
sion is that “every person over the age of | 
Section | 


21 years and a citizen,” ete. 
2259. The expression of a requirement 
as to age in some 
omission of it in others is significant. 
Nor is there any reason in the nature 


of things why a minor may not make a‘ 


valid location, 


all that is required is that a 
amount of work shall be done. 
minor can do it, 


If the 
or can get any one to 





The status is that | 


instances and the} 


After the preliminary steps are taken, | 
certain | 


, Likewise, in Morrison On Mining Rights, 
| page 65, it is said: “The case of Thomp- 
| son v. Spray, supra, holds that a minor 
‘child may make a valid Iccation ‘where 
'a minor old enough to prospect and work 
locates a claim, we do not se: why his 
'minority should invalidate his title.’” 

Having disposed of the question of 
| the citizenship of plaintiff and her right 
‘under the statute to make a_bona-fide 
| application for a permit, we now come 
'to the question of the jurisdiction of the 

Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to compel, the Secretary by 
mandamus to issue a permit. It will be 
| observed that the Secretary is given 
jbroad power to establish proper 
rules and regulations for carrying 
the Leasing Act into effect. In 
j the petition, the existing regulations 
lof the Department are set out and 
;admitted by the response to the rule to 
ibe correct, as follows: 

| “Regulations conecrning the issuance 
of oil and gas permits and leases, under 
| the act of February 25, 1920, and in pur- 
suant thereof, were vuly promulgated by 
‘the Secretary of the Interior March 11, 
1920, and are designated as ‘General Land 
| Office—Circular No. 672,’ in which said 
{regulations the necessary and only quali- 
fications of applicants are set forth as 
follows: 

‘1. Qualifications »f applicants.—Pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act, permits may 
{be issued to (a) a citizen of the United 
| States; (b) an association of such citi- 
{zens; (c) a corporation organized under 
'the laws of the United States or of any 
| State or Territory thereof; or (d) a muni- 
| cipality.’ 
| Section 4 of the aforesaic 


regulations, 
under the title 


‘Form and contents of ap- 
plication,’ provides that no svecific form 
of application is required, but that said 
‘application shall be under oath, contain 
‘applicant’s name and address, ‘proof of 
citizenship of applicant, by affidavit of 
| Such fact, if native born,’ ete., a state- 
ment that the avplicant comes within the 
requirements of the .1w in respect of any 
; interest in other vil and gas permits and 
'leases under the act, a aescription of the 
land upon which a vermit is desired; that 
‘the land applied for is net within any 
'known geological structure of a produc- 
‘ing oil or gas field; requires of the appli- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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AUTHORIZED 
PUBLISHED Without COMMENT 


Introduced 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions imtroduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 
States in force December 6, 1926.” The number of the measure, 


| the member introducing it, 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
H.. R, 16354. Mr. Manlove, Mo. To pro- 
vide for the hospitalization and treatment 





of certain employes of the United States; | 


Civil Service. 


Title 1O—Army 

H. R. 16351. Mr. James, Mich. To make 
available for expenditure at Camp Devens, 
Mass., certain funds appropriated by the 
Act of December 22, 1927; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16355, Mr. James, Mich.. To au- 
thorize appropriations for constructions at 
military posts, 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 16356. Mr. Wurzbach, Tex. 
authorize the appointment of werks, the 
Army War College, as warrant officers; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 
H. R. 16346. Mr. Garber, N. Y. To amend 
the Tariff Act of 1922; Ways and Means. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. J. Res. 387. Mr. Roy G. Fitzgerald, 
Ohio. To authorize participation by the 
United States in the Interparliamentary 
Union; Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 290. Mr. Tayior, Colo. To create 
a Committee on Panama Canal; Rules. 


Title 28—Judicial Code und 


Judiciary 

H. Res. 292. Mr. LaGuardia, N.Y. 
Providing. for the appointment of a select 
committee of nine members for the Seven- 


tieth Congress for the purpose of investi- | 


gating the administration of the bankruptcy 
laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes; Rules. bee 

H. Res. 293. Mr. Reed, N. Y. Providing 
for the appointment of a select committee 
of 11 members for the Seventieth Congress 
for the purpose of investigating the admin- 
istration of the bankruptcy laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 
Rules. 

H. R. 16347. Mr. Celler, N. Y. 
the bankruptcy law; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 5442. Mr. Robinson, Ark. To authorize 
reimbursement to certain levee districts 
for expenditures made for construction and 
repair of levees damaged by flood of 1927; 
Commerce. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gcble Waters 


H. R. 16345. Mr. Snell, N. Y. Authoriz- 
ing Frank A. Augsbury to construct a 
bridge across the St. Lawrence River near 
Morristown, N. Y.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 16348. Mr. Kincheloe, Ky. To ex- 
tend the time for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River approximately midway between 
the city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, 
Ind.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 16349. Mr. Goldsborough, Md. 
Authorizing V. Calvin Trice to construct 
a bridge across the Choptank River at or 
near Cambridge, Md.; Interstate and For- 

eign Commerce. 


To amend 


S. 5413. Mr. MeNary. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to compacts or agree- 


ments between the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming, 
with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Columbia 
River and all other streams in which such 
States are jointly interested; Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

S. J. Res. 201. Mr. Bratton. Restricting 
the Federal Power Commission from issu- 
ing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Colorado River or any of its 
tributaries, except the Gila River; Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 


Gigi of Minas Upela 
To Prospect for Oil 





Permit Not Legally Withheld, Is 
Ruling of Court. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

cant references as to reputation and 
business standing; and provides that 
bond shall be furnished by applicant, 
which bond may be filed ‘within 10 days 
after receipt of notice by the applicant 
that the permit will be granted when 
bond is filed,’ etc.” 

Notwithstanding piaintitf’s full and 
complete compliance with the existing 
regulations of the Department, it is 
urged by counsel for the Government 
that the Secretary, in the exercise of his 
discretionary power, may, without as- 
signing any other reason, deny plaintiff’s 
application ‘on the ground that at the 
time the application was made she lacked 
two months of having attained legal age 
under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
binding force of rules and regulations 
upon an executive officer of the Depart- 
ment until they are duly abrogated. 

In the early case of United States vs. 
MacDaniel, 7 Pet. 1, the court, consid- 


ering the broad powers of a Department | 


of the Government to establish rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its busi- 
ness, when not in conflict with express 
provisions of law, said: 

“Hence, of necessity, usages have been 
established in every department of the 
Government, which have become a kind 
of common law, and regulate the rights 
and duties of those who act within 
their respective limits. And no 
change of such usages can have 
a retrospective effect, but must be 
limited to the future. Usage cannot 
alter the law, but it is evidence of the 
construction given to it; and must be con- 
sidered .binding on past transactions.” 

On the question of the illegality of 
orders made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in conflict of existing regulations, 
the case of James vs. Germania Iron 
Company, 107 Fed. 597, is conclusive. 
The facts in that case were that on 
February 18, 1889, the Secretary of the 
Interior decided that a prior entry of a 
certain tract of land was void; and that 
the land had been restored to the pub- 
lic domain. Notice of his decision was 
given the local land officers on February 
22, 1889. 

On February 19, ‘‘A” made an applica- 
tion to enter the land at the local land 
office. “B” was the first applicant to 
enter it after the officers of the local 
land office had received notice of the de- 
cisions canceling the prior entry. The 
Secretary held that “A” acquired the 
superior right to the land, and accord- 
ingly issued a patent. The court held 
that this decision was clearly an error 
of law; and that “B,” the first applicant 
after official notification of the dacision 
had been received at the local land office, 


was entitled to a decree charging the | 


Bills and Grislakidas 


to which it was referred are given. 


and for other purposes; | 


To | 


This raises the question of the- 


STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
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in Congress 


the title and the committee 


Bonuses | 


|Title 38—Pensions, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 16350. Mr. Crail, Calif. To amend 
; pafagraph 10 of section 202 of the World| 
| War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended; | 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


‘Title 43——Public Lands | 
| H R. 16352. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Pro-| 
| viding that no lands within any national 
; park can be purchased by condemnation or | 
| otherwise by the Government, owned by any | 
‘religious organization, and for other pur- 
poses; Public Lands. 


Title 44——Public Printing and | 


Documents. 

H. Res. 289. Mr. Simmons. To print 
\the report of the Efficiency Bureau on the| 
fiscal relations between the United States! 
and the District of Columbia as a docu-| 
; ment; Printing. | 
| H. Res. 291. Mr. Warren, N. C. To print} 
;as a House document the proceedings at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., on December 17, 1928, 
commemorating the twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of the first airplane flight made by 
Wilbur and Orville Wright; Printing. | 


Title 48—Territories and Insu-| 


lar Possessions 
; H. R. 16353. Mr. Taylor, Colo. Authoriz- | 
ing the appointment of cadets to the United | 
States Military Academy and midshipmen 
to the United States Naval Academy from | 
the Canal Zone; Military Affairs. 


* 
Title 49—Transportation 

} §.5412. Mr. Copeland. To extend sections 
204 and 209 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, to certain coastwise water carriers 
in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as it applies to railroads and rail- | 
jowned water lines similarly situated: In- | 
terstate Commerce. 























| 


! Changes in Status 
Of Bills 


1 aa . 

‘Title S — Executive Depart 
| ments and Government Of. 
| ficers and Employes 


S. 4528. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to employ engineers and econ- 
omists in connection with important rec- 
j lamation work. Passed Senate May 26. Re- 
ported to House January 18. 


‘Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


| §S. 509. Authorize the issuance of certifi- 
eates of admission to aliens, and for other 
| purposes. Reported to Senate Jan. 18, 1929. 
7 S. 0094. Making it a felony with penalty 
for certain aliens to enter the United States 
of America under certain conditions in 
violation ef law. Reported to Senate Jan. 
18, 1929, 


' 

| Title 1OQ—Army 

| H. R. 13693. To authorize the Secretary 
jof War to transfer a portion of the Camp 
jLee Military Reservation to the Peters- | 
j burg National Military Park. Reported to 
House Jan. 18, 


Title 25—Indians 


| H.R. 12520. For the relief of the Nez- 
| Perces tribe of Indians. Reported to House 
| January 18. 


‘Title 236—Patriotic 
and Observations 


H. Con. Res. 46. Amending section 6 of 
| the House concurrent resolution establish- 
{ing the United States Yorktown Sesqui- 
jcentennial Commission. Reported to House 
jJan, 18, | 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
| Property, and Works | 


| 
| H. R. 18929. To provide for the enlarging | 
| of the Capitol Grounds, Passed House May 
|28. Reporte@ to Senate Jan. 18. P 
mit R. 13931. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a building for | 
ja radio and communication center at Boll- 
‘ing Field, District of Columbia. Reported 
to House Jan, 18. | 


Title 43——Public Lands 


H. BR. 15657. For the improvement and 
preservation of the lan dand buildings of 
the Abraham Lincoln National Park. Re- 
| ported to House January 18. 
| H. R. 16273. To amend the act of May 
17, 1928, relating to the Board of Visitors 
;of the U. S. Military Academy. Reported 
{to House January 18. | 


| Title 48—Territories and Insu-, 
| 


lar Possessions | 

H. R. 7010. To amend the Organic Act | 
of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1917. 
| Passed House Dec. 17, 1928. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 18. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance | 


H. R. 16301. Independent offices appro- | 
| Priation bill. Passed House January 18. 





Societies 





| title under the patent with a trust for | 


‘his benefit, 

The decision in this-case by Judge | 
Sanborne of the Eighth Judicial | 
Circuit, in which Judges Caldwell | 
and Thayer, circuit judges, concurred, | 
is a full and complete announcement | 
of the law as to the power of the Sec-| 
retary of the Interior to ignore existing | 
regulations. Quoting from the Syllabus | 
which opitomizes the lav as announced 
in the opinion, the court held that “rules | 
of practice of the Land Department, 
}formally established and promulgated | 
| by authority of the Secretary of the In-| 
terior, can be repealed or abrogated by 


| 


Decisions or opinions of the Secretary | 
jand the Commissioner in contests between 
claimants for specific tracts of land ig- | 
jnoring or violating rules neither repeal 
nor modify them.” 

It will be observed that in this case! 
the illegal action was taken before the 
promulgation of the decision of the Sec- 
retary became complete or before it had | 
reached the officials of the local land| 
| Office. Much stronger is the present case, 
where it is attempted to make an order 
of the Secretary retroactive to supplant 
a regulation in full force and effect at 
the same time plaintiff made her appli- 








| Unquestionably, the Secretary has the 


power to repeal and abrogate rules and | 
regulations of his Department, but such} 
|action must have the same formal sanc- | 


| tion that brought the rule into existence, 
; and cannot be retroactive and apply to 
rights acquired under the preexisting 
rules, 

In disposing of this case on the in- 
ability of the Secretary to ignore an ex- 
| isting rule of his Department, we are not 
| expressing any opinion as to his power 
} to promulgate a rule that would exclude 
a minor from the privileges of the Act, 
in view of its express provision generally 
ctonding “the rights conferred “to citi- 

“sof the United States.” 

The jusigment is affirmed with costs. 

January 7, 1929, 


| 
like formal action and publication only. | 


‘cation and acquired her rights under it. | 


| Topical Sur 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


vey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Payments by France to Meet Spoliation Claims 
Have Been Expended in Settlement of Awards 





Topic 38—Claims 


Thirty-ninth Article—Settlement of Spoliation Claims. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal eontacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Claime. 


By John C. Box, 


Member of the House Commiitee on Claims. 


T HAS keen repeatedly asserted that the United 
States, having collected from France money with 
which to settle the French spoliation claims that 
have been before Congress all these years, has 

refused io settle them. There is no foundation for that 
statement. 


Payments were made out of the purchase price of 
Louisiana under the treaty of 1803, but claims dealt 
with in that treaty are expressly excluded from the 
claims now being dealt with by the act of January 20, 
1885, undertaking to segregate these claims for the 
purpose of dealing with them. Moreover, all of the 
$3,750,000 out of the purchase price of Louisiana which 
the United States retained to be applied to claims of 
American citizens against France, except a trifling 
remnant of some $11,000, or less than three-tenths of 
1 per cent of it, was paid out to claimants. . 


‘ * * * 


The next batch of French spoliation claims for which 
collection was made amounted to some $5,000,000. 
Spain had participated with France in these spoliations 
to such an extent that the United States held her re- 
sponsible for damages in that amount and collected 
that sum as the purchase price of Florida. None of the 
claims now in question were covered by the Florida 
purchase treaty. which is shown by the clause in the 
act of January 20, 1885, expressly so declaring. More- 
over, the funds made available by that transaction were 
paid to claimants whose rights had first been deter- 
mined by a commission set up for the purpose. 


Claimants received 91 2-3 per cent of the principal 
of their claims, interest excluded, because the money 
would go no further. That adjudication and settle- 
ment barred all further demand on those claims. 


* * * 


yp THE spoliations treaty between the United States 
and France, coneluded July 4, 1831, settlement was 
made for a group of claims from which these are ex- 
cluded as expressly provided in the act of January 20, 
1885. These claims were adjudicated by a commission 
set up under the act of July 13, 1832, which created the 
commission for the purpose, appropriated for them 
and ordered payment made. 


These three sets of claims thus far discussed are all 
excluded under the act of January 20, 1885, from the 
claims now being considered, and all the money, un- 
less it be some utterly insignificant dribbles of rem- 
nants, made available by these treaties, has been dis- 
tributed by the United States Government, as in de- 
cency and good faith it would, of course, have done. 

* * * 


The only class of French spoliation claims outside 
of these three groups thus described are those of the 
class now involved, which have been advocated in Con- 
gress in recent years. 


In all the history of the country extending from our 
Declaration of Independence for 75 years there were 
only these four groups—the three mentioned in the 
three treaties, and this group not covered by these 
treaties, excluded from them and destribed in the act 
of January 20,1885. But there have been no payments 
or provisions made for claims by France outside of the 
three treaties mentioned. . Therefore, there have been 
none for this group of claims. 

* * * 


ys DEALING with the same class of French spolia- 
tion claims as the present ones, the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, in 9 Mackey (20 D. C. 
Reports) page 267, said: “The United States did not 
receive any money to be applied to these claims of 
its injured citizens and did not stipulate, as in the 
treaty with Spain, to assume and pay the claims.” 


As the spoliations were committed by France in spite 
of the protest of our Government, those who urge 
Congress to pay them have the burden of showing 
that the United States has taken that obligation upon 
itself. 


\ 


* * * 


Only four grounds have been mentioned as bases 
for a claim of national liability for this. damage. One 
is that the United States has collected the money and 
dishonestly withheld it. This I have shown to be un- 
true. -Another is approvingly quoted by the Court of 
Claims in the Gray ease which cited a British House 
of Lords’ opinion, in which it is said: 

“That if the subject of a country is spoliated by a 
foreign government, he is entitled to redress through 
the means of his own government. But if from weak- 
ness, timidity, or any other cause on the part of his 
own government no redress is obtained from the for- 
eign one, then he has a claim against his own country. 
(De Bode v. The Queen, 3 Clark’s House of Lords, p. 
464.)” 

* * #, 
THs is not the only ground, nor does it appear to be 
the principal one relied upon, but this proposition 
is often cited in support of these demands. It is that 
the mere failure of a government to collect just claims 
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of its nationals against a foreign government makes 
it liable for the claims. That would make the United 
States owe these claims because it did not compel 
France to pay them. If this doctrine is accepted by 
Congress, the United States must pay all just claims 
of its nationals against other countries where it fails 
to make the foreign governments pay them. That 
would make the Nation liable on all just claims by our 
oil companies and other nationals against Mexico unless 
we compel Mexico to pay them. 


If a country repudiated its obligations or destroyed 
its government as Russia did, the United States would 
be liable on all claims of its nationals against such 
a government. Under this doctrine, where a country 
violated the peace of the world and overwhelmed itself 
with just indemnities, as Germany did, the United 
States would either have to collect them regardless 
of the disturbance of world peace and like consequences, 
or be itself bound to pay them. 


x * oe 


It often happens that a nation becomes involved in 
internal and external disturbances for a long period, 
like France had from 1775 to 1815, during which it 
would have an accumulation of indemnity claims which 
it could not pay. France pleaded that very defense 
against some of our demands such as these. Germany 
created enough indemnity demands against her to make 
their payment impossible. Does a little country like 
Belgium, which can not force payment, or a new and 
comparatively weak one, like the United States was 
during the first 25 years of its career, become liable 
for any or all the outrageous wrong committed against 
its commerce by its inability to prevent them or to 
compel compensation for them? 


This proposition is unsound, because it would lay 
upon weaker countries damages done by other stronger 
ones to its nationals. It is a dangerous doctrine to 
seem to tolerate now, because it would pave the way 
for a demand that we pay for Germany’s injuries to 
American nationals, including insurance companies, 
whose risk and liabilities were increased by German 
depredations. 

* * ok 

HE United States did agree with Spain in 1819 to 

apply certain moneys which it was paying to Spain 
for Florida to the satisfaction of some of Spain’s obli- 
gations to our citizens on account of French spolia- 
tions. It agreed with France in 1803 to apply some 
of the money which France was receiving for Louisiana 
to the payment of certain French spoliation claims 
held by our citizens, but the United States entered 
into no treaty stipulation for the payment of any 
of the claims now before Congress. 


If our treaty of 1800 created an implied obligation 
on the United States to pay these claims, it was a 
matter of right; in such event the claimants had a 
right to payment, but the Supreme Court unanimously 
held that they had no such right. 

* * * 


The treaty with France of September 30, 1800, rati- 
fied and proclaimed December 21, 1801, is the only one 
about which there can be any controversy. We had 
treaties with France which France claimed we had 
broken. That nation had conducted a war against our 
Navy and commerce against which we interposed a 
defensive war, in which we made many ‘captures of 
Franch vessels and other property. The United States 
had claims. against France on its own national ac- 
count and on account of its citizens. France had the 
same two classes of claims against the United States. 
Diplomatic relations between the two countries had 
been severed. Congress, with the approval of the 
President, canceled our treaties with France and au- 
thorized war on the French Navy and commerce. 

” on ~ 


HERE was mutual war between the two nations, 

involving the navies and maritime commerce of 
both. That war arose over such spoliations as these 
and resulted in more spoliations. The convention be- 
tween the two after such war obliterated all claims not 
provided for or reserved in the settlement or revived 
by subsequent agreement. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in Bas 
v. Tingy (4 Dallas, p. 37), followed by many other 
cases, held that during the period in question there 
was such a state of war between France and the 
United States as entitled Tingy, commander of the 
armed ship “Ganges,” to libel the American ship 
“Eliza,” commanded by Bas, for salvage after the 
“Eliza” had been captured by the French and later 
recaptured by the “Ganges.” His right to such salvage 
depended on the existence of such a state of war be- 
tween France and the United States as authorized 
France to capture the “Eliza,” and therefore author- 
ized the commander of another American vessel to re- 
capture her from France and claim compensation from 
the American owners thereof. The Supreme Court 
decided this proposition in the affirmative. 


These seem to be explicit decisions by the Supreme 


Court of the United States that there was such a war 


between the United States and France as was un- 
limited on the seas and invoked the laws of sea war- 
fare. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of January 21, Representative Box, of 
Texas, member of the House Committee on 
Claims, will continue the 
Florida spoliation claims. 





Keppler, det. Nav. 
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New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, official documents 


Akeley, Charles E. Shop notes for normal 
school students; woodfinishing, glazing 
and interior decorating. 94 p., illus. 

| Fitehburg, Mass., State Normal 
practical arts press, 1928. 

Andress, James Mace. 


28-31087 


| The essentials of 





healthy living, by J. Niace Andress .. . 
and I. H. Goldberger ... 31 p. Newton- 
ville, Mass., The Jennings Publishing 


Company, Inc., 1928. 
| Andrews, Charles James. 


28-31081 
Information and 


| Babcock, Havilah. According to Hoyle; a 
glossary of idiomatic and _ coiloquial 
usage. 45 p. Columbia, S. C., The State 
Company, 1928. 28-31114 


Benchley, Robert Charlies. 20,000 leagues 


under tne sea; or, David Coppertield, 

with illustrations by Gluyas Williams. 

233 p. illus. N. Y. H. Holt, 1928. 
28-31116 


Chapman, Paul Wilbur.. . . . Pleasant and 
profitable tarming, by i. M. Sherer. (Vo- 
cational agricultural series.) 354 p., illus. 
Atlanta, Ga., Smith, Hammond & Co., 
1928. 29-15 

Cellier, Frank Wilbur. John Wesley among 
the scientists. 351 p. N. Y., The Abing- 
don Press, 1928. 28-31129 

Creller, Charles J. The golden shield of 
Pythian knighthood. 112 p., illus. San 
Francisco, The Rosemont Press, 1928 

29-10 

Davis, Ozora Stearns. Preaching on church 
and community occasions. (lhe Univer- 
sity of Chicago publications in religious 
education ... Handbooks of ethics and 
religion.) 223 p. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. 28-31134 

| Earle, Franklin Sumner Sugar cane and 
its culiure. (The Wiley agricultural 
series, ed. by J. G. Lipman.) 355 
illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & Sons, 1928. 29-17 

Elson, Henry William. Modern times and 
the living past. (30 p., illus. N. Y., 
American Book Co., 1928. 28-31109 

| Fox, Mrs. Emma Augusta (Stowell). Par- 

| liamentary usage; a manual of parlia- 
mentary law and practice, designed: for 
the use of societies, literary, social, mu- 
| sical, philanthropic, and fraternal, by 
Emma A. Fox... Rev. and enl. 285 p. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. 29-13 

Gt. Brit. Special commission on the Ceylon 

constitution. Ceylon. Report of the Spe- 





(Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
3131.) London, H. M. Stationery Off., 
1928. 28-22271 
Griswold, Latta. The middle way; sugges- 
tions for a practicable ceremonial. 115 p., 


illus. Milwaukee, Wis., Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1928. 28-31155 
| Hawaii. University, Honolulu. ... The 


story of cane sugar, as told to an imag- 
inary class in agriculture. (Hawaii text- 


94 p., illus. Chicago, TIL, 1928. 28-31137 
Hite, Lewis Field. Swedenborg’s historical 
position, containing the testimonies of 
eminent men of his own and subsequent 
times. 174 p. Boston, Massachusetis 
Ne:v-Church Union, 1928. 28-31133 
Hurlbutt, Gordon, comp. Windows and 
wings. Companion to Wings of the 
spirit. Eight hundred and thirty-five il- 
lustrations from all departments of hu- 
man knowledge, including true stories 


| Coast Guard Orders | 


The folowing is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, retire- 
ments, promotions, appointments, etc.; oc- 
curring among the commissioned ard war- 











week ended January 16. 1929: 
Commissioned Officers. 
Lieut. (j. g.) C. W. Lawson, detached 
Porter, Stapleton, N. Y., assigned engineer- 
ing duty Champlain. 


jave, 


Mojave, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. (j.. g.) V. J. 
Wainwright, Boston, Mass., assigned en- 
gineering duty Tampa, effective when 
Tampa is withdrawn from winter cruising 
in preparation for Ice Patrol. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) (T) J. F. Jacot, detached 
Mojave, Boston, Mass., assigned line duty, 
Champlain. 

Ens. R. L. Horne, detached Mojave, Bos- 
ton, Mass., assigned line duty Tampa when 
that vessel is withdrawn from cruising 
in preparation for Ice Patorl. 

Ens. G. F. Hicks, detached Seneca, New 
York, N. Y., assigned Modoc, effective upon 
arrival that vessel in New York en route 
Ice Patrol. 

Passed 


Charte, detached 


Kr. 
N, 
San 


Assistant Surgeon (R) C. 
Bingman, detached Base 2, Stapleton, 
Y., assigned medical officer, Tahoe, 
Francisco, Calif 

| Warrant Officers. 

Boatswain J. H. Snydow, detached Chelan 
and assigned as Officer in Charge, AB-11, 
both at Seattle, Wash. 

Boatswain E. Moen, detached as Officer 

Charge, AB-11, and assigned Chelan, 
both at Seattle, -Wash. 

Boatswain (L) Daniel Magnussen, de- 
tached as Officer in Charge, Duluth Sta- 
tion; assigned as Officer in Charge, North 
Superior Station, both in Eleventh District. 

Boatswain (T) Walter C. Bethea, de- 
teahed Yamacraw, Savannah, Ga., and as- 
signed Advance Base “B,” Charleston, 8. 
C., effective February 1, 1929. 

Mach. Robert Allen, detached Section 
Base 5, Boston, Mass., and assigned with 
Chief Inspector, Hull Construction, Quincy, 





in 








|Mass., for further assignment to the 
Champlain, upon the commissioning of 
that vessel. 

Mach, D, J. Liberty, detached from duty 
with Chief Inspector, Hull Construction, 
Quincy, Mass., and assigned Section Base 
5, Boston, Mass. 

Mach. (T) F. W. Hechler, detached Sec- 


tion Base 21, St. Petersburg, Fla.; assigned 
{Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mach. (T) E. C. Slaght, detached Section 
Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; assigned 
|}Section Base 21, St. Petersburg, Fla., ef- 


Gaynor, Dental Corps, | fective February 4, 1929. 





School | 


| instruction for obstetric patients. 20 p., 
| illus. Norfolk, Va., Eugene L. Graves, | 
| 1928. 28-31082 


Chicago, IIL, The Uni-j} 


p.,} 


cial Commission on the Constitution .. .| 


book = series.) 27 p., illus. Honolulu, 
T. H., University of Hawaii, 1928. 

28-27368 

| Hewitt, Frank E. The pantologia ... a 

condensed scieniifie work by Frank E.! 


Hewitt. Illusirated by figures and tables. ! 


rant personnel of the Coast Guard for the | 


Lieut. (j. g.) John Rountree, detached 
| Jouett. Boston, Mass., asigned line duty 
Champlain, effective about February 13, 
1929. ' 

Lieut. (j.g.) D. G. Jacobs, detached Mo-' 


Boston, Mass., assigned Jouett, Bos- | 


ton, Mass., effective about February 13,| 
1929. 
Lieut. (j. g.) R. M. Hoyle, detached 


Manning, Norfolk, Va., assigned line duty | 


4 
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of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
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| from the experience of nearly one hune- 
| dred and fifty ministers and others. rene 
resenting the leading evangelical denom- 
inations—for preachers, Sunday-school 
teachers, lecturers, and other speakers, 
and for inspirational reading in the home. 
| 352 p. Louisville, Ky., The Standard 
press, 1928. 28-31136 
Husslein, Joseph Casper. The reign of 
Christ, the immortal king of ages. 265 
N. Y., P. J. Kenedy & sons, 1 y 
| 28-31130 
Jefferys, Mary Ann. Africa today; a courge 

| tor seniors and young people. 63 -p. N. Y., 
| Missionary education movement of the 
United States and Canada, 1928. 28-31131 
| List, Friedrich. Outlines of American po- 
| litical economy, in a series of letters ad- 
| dressed by ,.. to Charles J. Ingersoll... 
; To which is added the celebrated letters 


| 


| of Mr. Jefferson to Benjamin Austin, and 


! 


} 


|} py. 








of Mr. Madison to the editors of the 
| 4ynchburg Virginian. 40 p. Phila, 
printed by S. Parker, 1827. 29-12 


Logan, George Bryan. Liberty in the mod- 
| ern world. 142 p. Chapel Hill, The Uni- 
|_ versity of North Carolina press, 1928. 29-9 
| Long, Howard. Kingsport; a romance of 

industry. 304 p. Kingsport, Tenn., The 

Sevier press, 1928. 28-31088 
Manly, Harold Phillips. The Ford motor 
; car and truck, Fordson tractor; their 
} construction, care and operation. 293 p, 

illus. Chicago, F. J. Drake & co., 1928. 
; 28-31086 
Maupin, Willis C.. My old home town and 
other poems. 74 p. Los Angeles, Calif., 

The Austin publishing co., 1928. 28-31117 
Meyer, Frederick Brotherton. The call and 

challenge of the unseen. 184 p. N: ¥% 

Fleming H. Reveii co., 1928. 28-31128 
Moir, William W. G. Molasses as a fer- 

tilizer, by . . . submitted to the 48th an- 

nual meeting of the Hawaiian sugar 

planters’ association, December, 1928. 33 


; P. illus. Honolulu, Honolulu star-bul- 
letin, 1928. 29-16 
Nichols, Rose Standish. Italian pleasure 


gardens, by with nearly two hun- 
| dred reproductions of photographs, draw- 
| ings and plans. 309 p., illus. N. Y., Dodd, 
| Mead & co., 1928. 28-31079 
| Reynolds, Bruce. The sweeties in Sweden, 
| by Bruce Reynolds. Anothér jolly joy- 
ride in a new Eden—Sweden. With side 
; scampers through Denmark, Norway and 
Finland, Illustration by Paul Lynch. 297 
} p. illus. N. ¥., G. Sully & co., 1928. 

; 28-31110 
Ritson, Lady Kitty Edith Blanche (Ogilvy). 
| Dogs; an illustrated handbook, by Lady 





Kitty Ritson (Lady Kitty Vincent). 177 
| P- London, Chatto & Windus, 1928. 
| 28-31078 
' Rockwell, Frederick Frye. Perennial gar- 
dening. 24 p., illus. Phil., The Ladies 
home journal, 1928. 29-14 
Scott stamp and coin co., I'd., New York. 
The imperial stamp album .. . designed 
to provide spaces for postage stamps 
| from practically every stamp issuing 
| 


| 
| 
| 





country in the world. Provides spaces 
for more than 3,500 varieties. Includes 
valuable statistical information regard- 
ing the various stamp issuing countries. 
9th ed. 117 p., illus. N. Y. city, Scott 
stamp & coin co., 1928. 29-11 
Silk association of America. Sericultural 
development in China. 29 p. N. Y., The 
Silk association of America, 1928. 
28-31076 
Stoyanovsky, J. The mandate for Pales- 
tine; a contribution to the theory and 
practice of international mandates. 399 
p. (Contributions to international law 
and diplomacy.) 399 p. N. Y., Long- 
' mans, Green and co., 1928. 28-31153 
Winrod, Gerald Burton. ... Christ within. 
| 142 p. Wichita, Kan., Defender pub- 


| 





lishers, 1928. 28-31132 
Wismer, David Cassel. Descriptive list of 
obsolete paper money issued in New Jer- 
sey. 56 p., illus. Federalsburg, Md., J. 
_W. Stowell printing co., 1928, 28-22255 
Young, George Orville. Alaskan trophies 
won and lost. 248 p. Boston, The Chris- 
topher publishing house, 1928. 28-31077 
Zahn, Ernst, 1867. Helden des alltags; vier 
ausgewahlte erzahlungen: Das Leni, Die 
geschwister, Der geisz-Christeli, Wie der 
Huber-Dres zu ehren kam, von ... . edited 
with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and 


questions, by Erwin T. Mohme. (Crofts’ 
German series.) 164 p. N. Y., F. S. 
Crofts & co., 1928. 28-31118 








| Government Books 
|| and Publications 





| 
| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
| Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 
| Joint Industrial Control in the Book and 
| Job Printing Industry. Bureau of Labor 
| Statisties Bulletin No. 481. Price, 35 
cents. L29-2 
Supplement No. (cancels Supplement No. 
1 to List No. 1 of Corporate Names of 
Common Carriers Filing Tariffs, Con- 
currences, or Powers of Attorney with 
| the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Compiled from Its Records. Price, 5 
| cents. 
' Seallop Industry of North Carolina. Appen- 
dix V to the report of the United States 
| Commissioner of Fisheries for 1928. Bu+ 


9 





reau of Fisheries Document No. 1043. 
Price, 10 F-29-2 
; Soil Survey of Worcester County, Mary+ 
land. Publication No. 11, Series 1924, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Dept. of 
Agriculture. ; 
List of Publications of the Bureau of 
' Mines, 1910-1928. With an appendix by 
subjects and authors. Free at the bu- 
reau, 29-26048 
Diplomatic List. Issued by the Department 
| of State, January, 1929. Price, 5 cents. - 
' 


cents. 


(10-16292) 
A Revision of the North American Species 
of Buprestid Beetles Belonging to the 
Genus Agrilus. Bulletin No. 145, United 
States National Museum. Price, 65 cents. 

: 29-26049 

Monthly Report of Activities of State and 
Municipal Employment Services Cooperat- 
ing with the United States Employment 
Service. November, 1928. Free at the 
service. 

' Rabbit Parasites and Diseases. 
Bulletin No. 1568. Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 28-1885) 

Supplement to Annual List of Publications, 
Department of Commerce, Issued Dee. 
31, 1928. Free at the department. 


Farmers’ 














Observatory, Washington, D, C.; to Nav. ! 
War College, Newport, R. I. | A O d 
Na V y Orders | Comdér, Frank D. Pryor, det. Off. in Chg., | rmy r ers 
° ‘Navy Rete. Sta., New York, N. ¥.: to 
ebm © Nav. War College, Newport, R. 1. 
Ens. Philip A. Tague, Jr., det. U.S. S.) = Comdr. James B. Rutter, det. Naval| Capt. Clement J. 
Tentes to ‘temp duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa-| Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; to Nav. |from Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to Fort 
calla Fla ; |; War College, Newport, R. I. b , Leavenworth, Kans. 
Ens. John S. Thach, det. Battle Fit.; to | Lieut. (j. &.) Richard 1°. Stout, det. U.| Mstr. Sgt. James J. Shea, Inf., will be | 
temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. |S. S. Niagara: to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta.,|placed upon the retired list at Fort | 


| 
| 
| 
cola, 


Ens. Richard Wagner, det. U. S. : 
ming; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- | 


Ens. 
Doyen; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 


S. Wyo- | Pensacola, Fla. 


signment following 


Fla. 


Robert C. Winters, det. U. S. S. 


The following are detached from the as- 
their 
signed to temporary duty at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla.: 


| Screven, Ga. 


nume and as- 


Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


| Mstr. Set. Daniel J. o'Connor, Ord, Dept., 
will be placed upon the retired list at the 


London, 


Art., 


to Panama, 


Va. 


yen Ensigns Oddle W. An” ron, U. S. 8. ah F. Scanlon, Air Corps, from 
cola, Fila. . — aa. 2sse Blackwell, U. 8. 8. : Fort zavenworth, Kans., to 
ae ee Zitzewitz st. U. §. §.| Pennsylvania; Jesse Blackwell, U. S, 8.) fort ‘ 

s oa. ssonbert, © EGesten, de. © Sta,, Saratoga; Upton S. Brady, jr, U. SS. : England. 
| Prerceest i emp. y Nav. ”| Eagle No. 35: James E. Cohn, U. S. S.| Col. Frank kK. Fergusson, Coast 
|; #ensacola, . = ' New York; Bloomfield M. Cc nell, U. 8. S. ‘from New York City, N. Y., 

wales —_ anf Kettols, relieved all Pennsylvania: Theodore 0, Dahl, U. 8S. 8S. | Canal Zone. 

Q duty; to home. : rence as 1. 8. 8. Ne S . . . . . 
|_ Ch Mach Raymond G. Shively, det. U. S. ' Idaho; Lawrence R. Daspit, U. 8. 8. New | Capt. George W. Ricker, Coast Art., from 
Ps - a : ymone . & Vesy, GP. | Yerk: Howell J. Dyson, U. S. S. West anaes . by an 4 onan ee 
S. Aroostook; to U. 8. S. Mississippi S e . - 5 = . | duty as a student, to duty as an instructor, 
B. APECOSTOOR) DY. & Be melee BR: ss | Virginia; Paul R. Drouilhot, U. S. 8. |Goast Artillery School, Fort Monroe 
yee James J, se orentes oe. 0 5. 5. Tennessee; Edward H. Eckelmeyer, jr., U. . : , 
Mississippi; to reatment, S. S. Hopkins; John 

Hosp., San Diego, Calif. s eet ieeaca George K, 

Pay Clk. John W. Troy, det. U. S. S.! Fleet: Julian D. _U 

Cleveland; to Commissary Store, Nav. Oper.! Jack $, Holtwick, jr., 

Base, Hampton Rds., Va. | Miles H. Hubbard, U, 

Comdr. Worrall R. Carter, det. command} Clifton B. Maddox, 
', S. S. Osberne; to Nav, War College,| A. Nation, U. 8. 8, 


Newport, R. I. 
Comadr. 


| Nav. 
port, 


continue Nav. | 


‘ Ernest J, Sabol, t 
W. Crosse, det. 12th Lieut 
to Nav. War College, New- } Nava! Academy. 


Charles 
Dist.; 
R. 1. 


Eldvi” ve. 


Greer, U, 


1, S. S..Sape 
James Chapman (8. C.), 


Ch. Rad. El. Raymond Cole, det. 


a. 6f 
Fraser, U. &. 
5. S. Melviile; 


% 


orders of January 2 revoked, 


Pennsylvania, and 


December 19 amended. 





to duty | 
Ship, San Francisco; 
Rec, | Lakehurst, N. J, 





to 





Capt. William Henry Waters, M. I. Res., 


Capt, Samuel B, Wiener, Inf., from Fort 
D, A. Russell, Wyo., to St. Louis, Mo. 


U. 5 8. Tennessee ; Brig. Gen. Joseph C. Castner, U. 8. A., 
8. 8. Pennsy Ivania; | fyom Tientsin, China, to Fort Lewis, Wash. 
S. 8, Hull: Milton Col. Willis V. Morris, Cav., orders of 





| A NEw Book Service 


for Subscribers 


WE will purchase for subscribers, upon request, any book which 


is listed in the columns headed 


“New Books Received by the Li- 


brary of Congress,” with the sole exception that— 
We cannot undertake to purchase privately printed books, 
thesis papers, or private research pamphlets. 


There is no charge for any services on this. 


simply for the price charged by 

livery charges. 

desired book was listed. 
Address your requests to 


The BOOK 


The Anited 





We bill you 
the publisher, plus postage or de- 


Please give issue date of the paper in which the 


DEPARTMENT 


States Baily 


Washington, D. C, 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 





The Weekly Index 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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PAGE TEN 


Trade in Canada 
Is Declared to Be 


Seasonally Slow 


Review of World Business 
Conditions Shows Further 
Decline in Employment 
In England. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
pounds for the purpose of consolidating 
the floating debt accumulated during the 
last four years. It is stated that the 


( 














approval of this measure by the Senate | 


is assured. The successful funding of 
this debt will, it is believed, greatly im- 
prove the federal financial and local 
economic conditions. The reserve bank 
figures as of December 31, 1928, show 
a total gold reserve of 5,772,006 Peru- 
vian pounds; 
037 and bank c 
Philippine Island 
was very firm during 


note Cl B 
learings of 6,017,187. 

s.—The abaca market 
the first week in 


January on account of small receipts | 


and good inquiry from all markets. 


Prices advanced until January 


ds for Grade F; I, 31; JUS, 24.50; 
af. 19. (1 peso equals $0.50.) Re- 
ceipts of abaca at export ports in the 
last week in December totaled 34,000 
bales, dropping to 17,000 bales during 
the first week in January. 


bales. The copra market is active, with 
fair arrivals and all oil mills in opera- 
tion. Present f. 0. b. prices are 12.75 
pesos per picul for resecado (dried co- 
pra) delivered at Manila; 


12.20 pesos; and Cebu, 12.625 pesos. Ar- | 


rivals of copra in Manila during Decem- 

ber amounted to 432,135 sacks. 
Prospects Birghter in Porto Rico. 
Porto Rico.—Business in Porto Rico 


is now feeling the normal post-holiday | 
dullness, but it faces brighter prospects | 
The Red Cross Society | 
is actively engaged in cleaning up cof-| 


than a year ago. 


fee plantations for owners unable to do 
it themselves and is employing for this 
purpose approximately 35,000 laborers 


with a weekly payroll of approximately | 


$120,000. It hopes to terminate work 
about March 1, by which time it will 
have spent over $3,000,000 almost en- 
tirely for materials and services in the 
island. It is hoped that activities under 


the congressional relief appropriations | 
will begin coincident with the termina- | 


tion of the Red Cross activities, thus 
providing continued employment for a 
large number of people. The market 
for construction material has continued 
active, but is now slowing up with de- 
liveries of the final Red Cross order. 
Stocks are reported consistent with the 
demand, which is still above normal for 
the season. The authorities are at a 
loss as to the amount of tobacco acre- 
age, as it is reported many planters pre- 
pared land for tobacco but, being unable 
to obtain the necessary financing, 
planted other crops instead. Neverthe- 
less, the acreage is considerable, and, 


as growing conditions have been favor- | 


able, the prospects are that the tobacco 
will be of excellent quality and produc- 
tion per acre will be unusually heavy. 
However, the ultimate quality depends 
considerably on the weather during the 
picking season and on the availability 
of drying sheds. It is reported m this 


connection that many growers lack sheds | 


or means to erect them and are depend- 
ing on renting sheds of neighbors after 
the latter have cured their crop. This 
may result in undue quantities of in- 
ferior tobacco. 

The maturing of the cane crop has 
been delayed, owing to the setback suf- 
fered from the hurricane, coupled with 
the continuously heavy rains. This will, 
however, have a beneficial effect, pro- 
vided the rains diminish as expected, 
allowing the cane to ripen. A number 
of mills are now grinding, but it is re- 
ported that the rendition is only about 
8 per cent on account of the delayed 
maturity of the cane. In the 1926-27 and 
1927-28 crops the rendition ranged from 
11 per cent to 11.5 per cent. Other mills 
are ready to begin grinding or are rush- 
ing repairs of damages caused by the 
storm, so as to be ready when cane con- 
ditions warrant. The sugar authorities 
have made no changes in their earlier 
prediction that the crop will be 200,000 
short tons less than last year. 

; Sweden.—Swedish foreign trade during 
November according to the Royal Swed- 
ish Board of Trade, resulted in an im- 
port surplus of 1,142,000 crowns. As 
compared with November, 1927, the chief 
export items showed material increases 
as follows: Sawn-wood, 27 per cent; 
paper, 15 per cent; pulp, 3 per cent; 
matches, 45 per cent; ball bearings, 11 
per cent; motors, 47 per cent; telephones, 
10 per cent, and cream separators, 86 
per cent. Exports of electrical apparatus 
and equipment showed a slight decline. 
Imports of grain were lower than in 
October, 1928, as a result of this year’s 
rather favorable harvest. To accommo- 
date the growing demand of forced pro- 
duction of iron ore the Swedish and 
Norwegian State railways have ordered 
140 and 75 new freight cars respectively 
with a capacity of 30 tons each. The 
traffic between the mines of Northern 
Sweden and Norvik, Norway, has been 
increased about 50 per cent. Further- 
more, the Swedish government has sta- 
tioned an icebreaker near Lulea, Sweden, 
to keep that port open for exports as 
long as possible. 

Turkey.—The budget draft for 1929-30 
(June 1-May 31), as submitted to Par- 
liament, shows an increase in both re- 
ceipts and expenditures over 1928-29, and 
evidently anticipates an improvement 
from the adverse economic situation that 
characterized 1928. Receipts are esti- 
mated at £T220,291,300 and expenditures 
at £T220,297,200 as compared’ with 
£T206,298,000 and £T206,292,000 voted 
for the 1928-29 fiscal year. Larger ex- 
penditures are anticipated for construc- 
tion of railways and ports, while appro- 
priations are made for agricultural re- 
lief, as a result of the extended drought. 
inauguration of irrigation projects, and 
£T2,300,000 for payment inconnection 
with the Ottoman Public Debt. 

United Kingdom.—Board of Trade fig- 
ures of oversea commerce show that the 
value of imports into the United King- 
dom in December (£101,452,000) was 3.7 
per cent smaller than that for December, 
1927; exports of British goods (£60,394,- 


s- a 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


reulation of 6,122,- | 


9 and re- | 
main firm at 35 pesos per picul of 139 | 


Arrivals for | 
the current week are estimated at 32,000 | 


Hondagua, | 


2840) 








; 
; | 
Accounting | Coal : 
See under “Taxation” and “Banking-' Counsel for operators opposes pro- 
Finance” headings. | posed legislation to regulate soft-coal 


fs | industry at hearing before Senate Com- 
Aeronautics 


' mjttee on Interstate Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Post Office Department reiterates re- 
| quest that postmasters cooperate i 


‘Commerce-Trade 
H 


avid -marki r aerial nav- | : 
providing roof-markings for aeria! n | Promotion of Miss Elizabeth Humes 


[_) sentton. Page 5, Col. 5 | to Trade Commissioner at Rome is an- 
a Wi }nounced by Department of Commerce. 
| Canada adopts new means of solving Page 5, Col. 7 


||} problems of heavy snow ak a al Wheat imports into northern border 


Mr. Glover outlines plans for air 
mail to Panama. 





cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
Prices for tobacco are mostly higher 
than one year ago, despite increased 
production. 


Page 3, Col. 2! 


Agriculture 
| Consumption of buttermilk and fer-, 
| mented milk has increased greatly dur- 
ing recent years, Department of Com- 


merce states. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Increase shown in volume of business 
for last week, as judged by check pay- 
ments, according to Department of 
Page 3, Col. 2| Commerce. 
| The Department of Agriculture is-| 7 7 / Page 7, Col. 5 
sues a bulletin on rabbit parasites and} Furniture industry makes arrange- 
diseases. 





Page 9, Col. 7j utilization practices. 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | 


issues results of a soil survey of! 
| Worcester County, Md. i | Congress 
Page 9, Col. 7) 


Conference to prepare estimate of! 
| demand for agricultural products for 
| coming season. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Commissioner Eastman, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, tells the} 
| House Committee on Appropriations | 
Pp 5. Col. 6 that 25 more examiners are needed and | 
” ‘ ‘ eb dite that Commission should have, authority | 
Wheat imports into northern border i, Gelegate its powers. * 
|{| ports increased over previous week, ac- | 5 
\{| cording to Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Bulletin on “Texas or Tick Fever” | 
| issued by Department of Agriculture. | 
J Page 5, Col. 6' 

|| Bank-Finance | . Page 2, Col. 7 
| Representative Celler introduces bill | 

Representative Celler introduces bill} amending Bankruptcy Act to limit re-| 
amending Bankruptcy Act to limit re-!ceivership “appointments to national: 
ceivership appointments to national; banks doing business in district where: 
| ganks doing business in district where | petition is filed. 
petition is filed. 


Page 6, Col. 7| 
Information regarding amounts of 
liquor imported by diplomatic and con- | 
sular representatives of foreign gov-| 
ernments is requested by Representa-: 
tive Celler. 


| 
| 


9 


@s 


Page 7, Col. 7! 

Statistical data frequently is mis-| 

leading because of defects in the pres- | 

ent calendar, witnesses tell House Com- ; 

mittee on Foreign Affairs. | 

Page 1, Col. 4} 

Counsel for operators’ opposes pro- | 

posed legislation to regulate soft-coal | 

industry at hearing before Senate Com- ! 
nittee on Interstate Commerce. 


Page 7, Col. 7; 
| Statement of condition of weekly: 
|]| reporting member banks in central re-| 
serve cities of New York and Chicago} 
for January 16. 





Page 7, Col. 2! 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


| age 7; 
|| y . Pegs . | Page 1, Col. 2 
iq) Foreign exchange rates at New York. Bill introduced in House would ex- | 

Page 7! clude from the United States all citi-| 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Fisheries issues an 
| appendix to the report of the United 
| States Commission of Fisheries, con- 
cerning the Scallop industry in North 
| 


Carolina. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| Monthly report of activities of State 
; and municipal employment service coop- 
| erating with the United States Employ- : 
ment Service. i 


| zens of the Philippine Islands who are ' 
ineligible to American citizenship. | 
Page 1, Col. 4| 


of Charles H. March to be a member} 


the Senate. 
Page 10, Col. 3| 
Request for special rule for consid- 
| eration of bill to amend Oleomargarine 
; Act is urged and opposed before House 
Committee on Rules. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Radio Commissioner Caldwell criti- 
Page 9, Col. 7| cizes operation of Davis amendment to 
| The United States National Museum! 1927 Radio Act and favors radio super- 
| issues a bulletin on the revision of; vision under Department of Commerce. 
' North American species of Buprestic . Page 1, Col. 7 
Beetles belonging to Genus Agrilus. Senate continues debate on proposed 
Page 9, Col. 7| increase in fund to enforce Prohibition 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is-} Act: e 3 
| sues a bulletin on joint industrial con-| i ae Page 3, Col. 5 
| trol in the book and job printing in-|, Two bills, providing for an _addi- 
| dustry. tional judge for the Southern district 
‘ 





Page 9, Col. 7 


The Department of Commerce issues 
a supplement to annual list of publica- 


;cuit judge for the second district 
!signed by President. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


| tions. < Senate Committee defers action on 
| Page 9, Col. 7! »,oposal to defer effective date of the 
The Department of Agriculture is-| nationa) origins clause of the Immigra- 

| sues a bulletin on rabbit parasites andj tion Act of 1924. 
diseases. 
Page 9, Col. 





Page 1, Col. 5 


a Tea 3 7) House discusses bill designed to pre-| 
List of publications issued by the| vent fraud by unregistered patent 
Bureau of Mines, with an appendix by | agents. 
! 


; Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils | Independent Offices. 


| 
! 
| subjects and authors. 
! 
soil survey of 


issues results of a 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Worcester County, Md. 


_| Increased tariff on wood products 
Page 9, Col. 7; asked at hearing before House Com- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission! mittee. 
issues supplement No. 2 of “Common 
Carriers Filing Tariffs.” 


Page 1, Col. 1 
< Committee meetings of the House 
Page 9, Col. 7} and the Senate. 





| Diplomatic list for January, 1929, is-| Page 3 

| sued by the State a. Col 7 Bills and resolutions introduced in 

| es P gress. 

| New books received by the Library | Congress Page 9 
of Congress. 





Page 9| Changes in status of bills. 


Government books and_ publications. | 
Page 9, Col. 7| 


Page 9 





Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


Court Decisions 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
,|lumbia rules that minority of applicant 
Page 1, Col. 3) is no bar to issue of permit to prospect 


| Chemicals 
| 


} Centralization furthered in Belgian | 
| chemical industry. 


Ch ild Welfare | is without authority to provide for re- 
Standard statute for juvenile courts! troactive effect of revision of regula- 
described by the assistant chief of the | tions. Page 8, Col. 5 










| Childyen’s Bureau, Katherine L. Len-! 


' root. | cuit, awards damages for infringement 
| Page 1, Col. 2/ on basis of reasonable royalty in ab- 
| ° 2 sence of evidence on cost of selling 

Claims product. (W. S. Godwin Co. v. Inter- 


See Government Topical Survey on national Steel Tie Co.) 


page 9. Page 8, Col. 1 





— 


000), by the same comparison, increased |on the unemployment registers on De- 


» cant: , a 9,079,-:cember 31 being 1,521,000, as against 
by 2.6 per cent; and reexports (£907 | 1,396,000 a month previous and 1,336,000 
000) decreased by 11.9 per cent. $+] at the beginning of 1928, 


the adverse merchandise balance - - 
th was £31,978,000, as compared w) . 
| £36, C. H. March Nominated 
For Trade Commission 





£36,264,000 for December, 1927. The, 
total import valuation for the calendar ! 
year 1928 aggregated £1,196,940,000, ex- 
ports of British goods reached £723,427,- 2 aaa 
000, and reexports amounted to £120,-| President Coolidge on January 18 sent 
352,000. In comparison with the 1927} to the Senate for confirmation the nomi- 
rece, hone Routes jee respec-! nation of Charles H. March, of Litch 
tively, a decrease of 1.7 per cent, an in- | : i : 
crease of 2 per cent, and a decrease of | field, Minn., to be a inember of the Fed- 
2.1 per cent. The adverse merchandise |eral Trade Commission, He would suc- 
balance for 1928 was £353,000,000, as | ceed Abram F. Myers, v ho resigned. 
against £386,000,000 for 1927. | Appointment of Mr. March was ree- 
Declared exports in 1928 from the;ommended to President Coolidge by 
British Isles to the United States !Senator Thomas D. Schall, of Minnesota 
|}amounted to $350,657,000. The com-|Senator Schall statea orally on January 
parable figure reported last year for|18 that Mr. March is an attorney, is 
1927 was $357,205,000. A further con-;owner of a number of Minnesota farms, 
siderable increase in unemployment injand is interested in a number of small 
Great Britain is shown by the latest|country. banks that make loans to 
labor returns, the total of workpeople | farmers. 
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ports increased over previous week, ac- | 


ments for application of latest wood! 


| age attending high schools. | 
| Page 1, Col. 6: new 10,000-ton light cruiser “Salt Lake | 


; ernments is requested by Representa- 


President Coolidge sends nomination | 


of the Federal Trade Commission to! 
| 


of Florida, and for an additional cir-| 


Houses passes apropriation bill for | 


for oil and that Secretary of Interior | 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- |} 


each 


volume 


Annual Cumulative Index 


‘ls issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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| 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- 
Pree hoids patent on. mechanism for | 
closing doors of waste cans is In- 
| fringed. (Economy Baler Co. et al. v. 
| Solar Sturges Mfg. Co.) 
| Page 8, Col. 3 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals rules that 
| administrative control of several cor- 
j porations is determining factor over 
| stock ownership to show corporation 
i affiliations. (Great Lakes Hotel Co. v. 
| Com’r. of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 5! 
See Special Index and Law Digest on | 





i e 
|Radio 
Radio Commissioner Caldwell criti- 
cizes operation of Davis amendment to 
1927 Radio Act and favors radio super- 
| vision under Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Compact affecting transmission of 
. y ‘ivate rajio operators 
Tests declared to show end-matched | Messages by priva 
lumber of short lengths is suitable for! made with Canada. Page 3, Col. 6 
flooring unless unusually heavy weights | ge 9, . 


are to be supported. |Railroads 


Commissioner Eastman, of the Inter- 


Labor 


Monthly report of activities of State 
and municipal employment service coop- 
erating with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Page 9, Col. 7 


Lumber 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Furniture industry makes arrange- | 


| page 8. ments for application of latest wood | state Commerce Commission, tells the 
| utilization practices. ; House Committee on Appropriations 
Customs Page 1, Col. 5; that 25-more examiners are needed and 


| . 

' Customs Court rules on classification 
|of nut and fruit graters and_ pottery 
| bowls, glazed, with stylus incision. 


that Commission should have authority 
to delegate its powers. 


! 
‘Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines discusses experi- | 
Page 5, Col. 5| ments with pipe-still and bubble-tower 
| Classification for duty of colored and in distillation of crude petroleum for 
| perfumed alum as toilet preparation is | separation of oil into hundreds of com- 


Page 6, Col. 7 

Authority for merger and three ex- 

tensions of railways in. Texas is sought 

to provide new system connecting Fort 
| Worth and northwestern Texas. 


: ordered. Z ponents. Page 1, Col. 3 

Page 5, Col. 4 | . Pege 5, Col. 1} The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Ed ° | Production of metals in Nevada in- | jgsyes supplement No. 2 of “Common 
| ucation | creased last year. Carriers Filing Tariffs.” 


Page 6, Col. 1 Page 9, Col. 7 


Bureau of Education reports — | | a a aioe a pon,*, 0.) 
ion i i ry - > yf Gis Ge iy as s erstate 
fermgh Tg ego te ange, fhenaes ‘National Defense Commerce Foicmiesiae "a ceahenien to 


| tion, with half of population of proper | | “e Co 0 
Department of Navy announces that | assume liability for $8,000,000 of bonds. 


Page 7, Col. 4 
pusry @: 1, Retail Trade 


Modification of McClellan saddle for} Retail food prices Yeclined 1 per cent 
use in Army announced by War De-,in December, according to Bureau of 
| Labor Statistics. 
Page 1, Col. 6} 
Page 2, Col. 5 | _ Orders issued to the personnel of the | : 
Retail food prices declined 1 per cent | Navy Department. Science . 
Page9: The United States National Museum 


in December, according to Bureau of | f Sy i ah ‘ i ae 
Orders issued to the personnel of the} issues a bulletin on the revision of 


Labor Statistics. | ss l ; C 
Page 1, Col. 1 | Department of War. ‘North American sjecies of Buprestid 
| Page 9 Beetles belonging to Genus Agrilus. 


Foreign Affairs | . . Page 9, Col. 7 
& 'Naturalization Shipp 








| City” will be launched January 23. | 


Foodstuff s | 
Request for special rule for consid- 
eration of bill to amend Oleomargarine | US€ 
Act is urged and opposed before House partment. 


Committee on Rules. Page 1, Col. 1 


. 
ge a Mie pa - | Bill introduced in House would ex- | ug 


{elude from the United States all citi-; Shipping Board reports sale of nine 

zens of the Philippine Islands who are/ cargo carriers of laid-up fleet to four 
| separate purchasers. 

, Page 6, Col. 5 


|ineligible to American citizenship. 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 2, Col. 7\ Page 1, Col. 4! 
Agent General for Reparations, in Oil ero 
Court of Appeals of District of Co- 


report for fourth annuity year under | 

experts’ plan, utges settlement of ques- | 

tion of obligation of Germany. | lumbia rules that minority of applicant Supreme Court 
Page 7, Col. 1/is no bar to issue of permit to prospect : 

President Coolidge, it is stated at the | for oil and that Secretary of Interior | 
White House, is gratified at the action !is without authority to provide for re- 
of Senate in ratifying treaty to re-/|troactive effect of revision of regula- 
nounce war. | tions. 

Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Compact affecting transmission of! Bureau of Mines discusses experi- 
messages by private radio operators! ments with pipe-still and bubble-tower 
made with Canada. in distillation of, crude petroleum for 

Page 3, Col. 6 | separation of oil into hundreds of com- 


Information 
liquor imported by diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of foreign gov- 


tive Celler. 


Page 9 


Supreme Ceurt is asked to.pass on 
question whether versen who has been 
committed illegally as insane person 
|may recover property free from encum- 
ibrances placed on property by con- 
|servator during his confinement. (Ralph 
|H. Hunt v. Milton W. Hunt.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 
| Supreme Court dismisses for lack 


Page 8, Col. 5 


Diplomatic list for January, 1929, is- ! ponents. | of jurisdiction case involying interpre- 
sued by the State Department. ! Page 5, Col. 1 | tation of tax laws of State of Tennes- 
Page 9, Col. 7} ‘ |see. (Jorgensen-Bennett Mfg. Co. v. 

° | Patents | Sheriff, et al.) 
Game and Fish ee se _ Page 10, Col. 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Cir- Common-law doctrine of assumption 


| The Bureau of Fisheries issues an|cuit, holds patent on mechanism for|of risk by employe is pleaded as de- 


| appendix to the report of the United 


cil : ; jclosing doors of waste cans is in-  fense in suit under Federal Employers’ 
‘States Commission of Fisheries, con- 


€ 0 " fringed. (Economy Baler Co. et al. v. Liability Act argued in Supreme Court. 
; cerning the Scallop industry in North! Solar Sturges Mfg. Co.) : (Virginian Ry. Co. v. J. E. Kirk.) 
| Carolina. | ; Page 8, Col. 3 | Page 2, Col. 1 
| : Page 9, Col. "1 om Seeteeen bill stant to pre- | Supreme Court hears argument as to 
vent frau y unregistered patent/ liability of innkeeper in Arkansas for 
Gov t Personnel | agents. _|loss to guests from fire, hotel being 
| President Coolidge, it is stated at the | ; Page 1, Col. 6! situated on a Government reservation. 
| White House, is gratified at the action| See Special Index and Law Digest on | Page 2, Col. 4 
‘of the Senate in ratifying treaty to | Page 8. | Two cases were submitted January 
| renounce war. Page 1, Col. 7: ° 15 to the Supreme Court. 
| “Promotion of Miss Elizabeth Humes | Postal Service Page 8, Col. 1 
'to Trade Commissioner at Rome is an- Post Office Department reiterates re-| Journal of the Supreme Court. 
nounced by Department of Commerce. | quest that postmasters cooperate in| Page 8 
Page 5, Col. 7 | providing roof-markings for aerial nav- | Tariff 

White House statement reviews rea- 


| Promotions in National Park Service igation. 
, are announced. 4 Page 5, Col. 5| 

7 J Mr. Glover outlines plans for air sons of President for advancing tariff 
i Daily engagements of the President’ mail to Panama. jrates on glass for protection of grow- 
at the Executive Offices. Page 3, Col. 2 ‘ing American industry. 


| Page =| biti Page 5, Col. 7 
‘Gov't Topical Survey eee | Increased tariff on ean de 








Page 2, Col. 1 





Information regarding amounts of | asked at hearing before House Com- 
liquor imported by diplomatic and con- | mittee. 
member of | sular representatives of foreign gov- ! 
‘ernments is requested by Representa- | ° 
tive Celler. " Page %. Col. 7} Taxation 
Senate continues debate on proposed} 
arouse in fund to enforce Prohibition ‘ . qm 
ct. 


Settlement of Spoliation Claims — 
| Article by John C.. Box, 
| House Committee on Claims. : 
} : Page 9 | 


Page 1, Col. 1 


reuit Court of Appeals rules that 
inistrative control of several cor- 
‘porations is determining factor over 
Page 3, Col. 5 | stock ownership to show corporation 
iaffiliations. (Great Lakes Hotel Co. v. 
Com’r. of Internal Revenue.) 


Immigration 
| Senate Committee defers action on| 


proposal to defer effective date of the ' A 
| national origins clause of the Immigra- | Public Health 


tion Act of 1924. : 
Page 1, Col. 5 | Weekly review of prevalence of com- / Page 4, Col. 5 
Senate Committee on Immigration |™unicable diseases shows increase in; Continuation of full text of dissent- 
| recommends confirmation of nomination | deaths from influenza and pneumonia. |ing opinions of members of Board of 
| of Norval P. Nichols as Comimssioner | Page 3, Col. 2|}Tax Appeals discussing powers of 
of Immigration at San Juan, Porto| e Board to determine constitutional ques- 
Rico. Public Lands tions involved. (Cappellini v. Com’r. 
| Page 3, Col. 1 of I. R.) 


‘Insular Possessions 


Bill introduced in House would ex- 
| clude from the United States all citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands who are 
ineligible to American citizenship. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Judiciary 


Two bills, providing for an_ addi- 
tional judge for the Southern district 
; of Florida, and for an additional cir- 
|cuit judge for the second district 
signed by President. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Standard statute for juvenile courts 
| described by the assistant chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Katherine L. Len- 
root. 


| Promotions in National Park Service ! 


| are announced, Page 4, Col. 1 


Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 2, Col. i peals, 


Public Utilities 


General manager and director of N.| 
E. L. A. testify to financing of study 
of power. in Ontario and to contribu- | 
tions by public utilities to activities in 
Maryland and elsewhere, testifying be- 
|fore Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony before the Federal | 
Trade Commission in its investigation | 
of public utilities. Witness: Fred G. | 
G. Gordon. conduct preliminary surveys of the 

Page 6, Col. 5 | Potomac River for hydroelectric power 


See under “Shipping” and “Rail- | development. 
Page 1, Col. +} roads” headings. . | Page 3, Col. 1 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


Tobacco 


Prices for tobacco are mostly higher 
than one year ago, despite increased 
production. 





Page 3, Col. 7 
Water Power 


_ Mejor Summerall submits confiden- 
tial reports on three applications to 











(Tax Case Dismissed 


| 


: By Supreme Court | 2%*°ci#tions organized under the laws of | 


| ithe State of Tennessee, and all corpora- | 
| E r : | tions and joint stock associations organ- | 
‘aca ee “ ; vee ized under the laws of other States. It \el 
States, dismissed, for lack of jurisdic-' 


jon, January 18 the appeal in the case 
jof Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing | jates to earnings “arising from business | 
| Company v. W. S. Knight, as sheriff, et | gone wholiy within the State.” 
al. No. 230. Shortly after counsel for the | 
| appellant commenced oral argumnts, the 
| Court decided that it did not have juris- 
| diction and dismissed the case. 
| According to the brief filed by the ap- 
| pellant, the question involved is whether 
|@ corporation in Tennessee which mills 
|lumber sent from Mississippi and con- 
signed to another State performs an 
| interstate operation. 

A statute in Tannessee, in which State 
‘the appellant is incorporated, imposes an 
lannual “tax, equal to 3 per centum of 


bills of lading. 


for the purpose 


|surfacing lumber not owned by it, bu 
sent to it from the States of Mississippi, 
| Louisiana and Arkarsas by the 


}contracted to deliver it. 


of the State of Tennessee. exempt from taxation. 


at Memphis - d , , 
manufactured in transit, by being either | nessee, 


~ 





— 











the net earnings for their preceding fiscal ‘ kiln-dried, resawed, or surfaced, or any 
| year,” on all corporations and joint stock |one or all of such operations, and was 

then to be shipped forward to the point 
of final destination’ upon the original 


In the lumber so treated, the brief de- | 
ares, the Jorgensen-Bennett Manufac- 
specifically exempts “earnings arising | turing Company had no title or interest, 
| from interstate commerce,” and only re- |but was merely employed by the owners 
‘ {of the lumber to perform these manu- 
‘facturing operations upon the lumber 

; | of diminishing the 
The appellant’s busines, the brief adds,| weight of same and fitting it to be de- 
jeonsists of kiln-drying, resawing, an: |livered to the final consignee in the con- 
t,| dition which the original shippers had | 


owners| The appellant paid the taxes under | 
lthereof, consigned te parties living and | Protest, alleging that this operation was 
idoing business in wther states outside |4 part of interstate commerce and thus 
} i A suit was filed 

Such lumber is shipped through from |for the recovery of these taxes, but the 
ithe points of origin to the points of final ;appellee demurred to the bill of com- | 
‘destination, consigned to th> appellant | plaint, which demurrer was sustained by|in the stewards’ department of Amer- 
_r the purpose of being |the Supreme Court of the State of Ten-|ican ships if Americans were available 










: f All News Gontained in Todav’s Issue |DlinelsSh 
Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue ee 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| In Price of Food 
During December 


Index Decreases Approxi- 
mately One Per Cent Ac- 
cording to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 

| cabbage, 9 per cent; butter and navy 
| beans, 2 per cent; and rice, canned to- 
| matoes, and prunes, 1 per cent. The fol- 
|lowing 14 articles showed no change in 
|the month: Fresh milk, evaporated 
|milk, cheese, vegetable lard substitute, 
; flour, cornmeal, rolied oats, cornflakes, 
| wheat cereal, potatoes, baked beans, 
|canned corn, canned peas and coffee. 

| During the month from November i5, 
| 1928, to December 15, 1928, there was 
|a decrease in the average cost of food 
| in 88 of the 51 cities, as follows: Port- 
land’ Me., 3 per cent.; Boston, Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Jacksonville, Mobile, Prov- 
|idence, Seattle, and Washington, 2 per 
icent; Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
; Columbus, Detroit, “all River, Kansas 
| City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, 
‘New York, Norfoik, Portland Oreg., 
|Richmond, Rochester, St. Paul, San 
| Francisco and Savannah, 1 per cent; and 
| Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Denver, Man- 
chester, Memphis, New Haven, Omaha, 
| Philadelphia, Salt Lake City, Scranton, 
| and Springfield, Ill., less than five-tenths 
lof 1 per cent. The following 11 cities 
/increased: Little Rock and Louisville, 
/1 per cent; and Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Butte, Dallas, Houston, Indianapoiis, , 
| Minneapolis, Peoria, and Pittsburgh, less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In New 
| Orleans and St. Louis there was no 
| change in the. month 


| Changes During Year. 

| For the year period December 15, 1927, 
to December 15, 1928, 25 cities showed 
| decreases: Baltimore, Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, 3 per cent; Cleveland, 
| Fall River, Peoria, Portland, Me., and 
| St. Paul, 2 per cent; Birmingham, Bridge- 
| port, Buffalo, Detroit, Houston, Jackson- 
| ville, Milwaukee. Mobile, Newark, Scran- 
| ton, and Springfield, Ill., 1 per cent; and 
| Columbus, Norfolk, Richmond, Rochester, 
‘and Savannah, less than -five-tenths of 
|1 per cent. 

| Twenty-five cities showed increases: 
|Los Angeles, Memphis, and Portland, 
Oreg., 3 per cent; Atlanta, Little Rock, 
Louisville, New Orleans, Salt Lake City, 
|and Seattle, 2 per cent; Butte, Charles- 
ton, S. C., Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
| Indianapolis, Kansas City, Manchester, 
| Minneapolis, New Haven, Pittsburgh, and 
|San Francisco, 1 per cent; and Omaha, 
Providence, St. Louis, and Washington; 
less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In 
Chicago there was no change in the year. 








1 Comparison With 1913. 


As compared with the average cost in 
the year 1913, food on December 15, 1928, 
| was 67 per cent higher in Chicago; 64 
| per cent in Scranton and Washington; 
63 per cent in Atlanta; 62 per cent in 
Richmond; 61 per cent in Birmingham, 
Detroit, New Haven, and Pittsturgh; 60 
per cent in Buffalo, Dallas, and New 


‘| York; 59 per cent in Cincinnati and Phil- 


| adelphia; 58 per cent in Charleston, S. 
|C., Providence, and St. Louis; 57 per 
|cent in Baltimore, Boston, and Fall River; 
56 per cent in Louisville, Milwaukee, and 
New Orleans; 55 per cent in Manches- 
ter; 54 per cent in Minneapolis and San 
Francisco; 53 per cent in Indianapolis; 
52 per cent in Cleveland and Memphis; 
51 per cent in Little Rock and Newark; 
50 per cent in Kansas City; 49 per cent 
in Omaha; 48 per cent in Los Angeles; 
47 per cent in Seattle; 45 per cent in 
Jacksonville; 43 per cent in Denver and 
Portland, Oreg.; and 36 per cent in Salt 
Lake City. Prices were not obtained in 
Bridgeport, Butte, Columbus, Houston, 
Mobile, Norfolk, Peoria, Portland, Me., 
Rochester, St. Paul, Savannah, and 
Springfield, Il, in 1913, hence no com- 
parison for the 15-year period can be 
given for these cities. 


|\Canada Solves Problem 
Of Heavy Snow at Airports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing runways will be maintained while 
novel means of marking will be utilized. 

It is planned to surround runways 
| with square discs painted yellow and 
| black. In order to keep the snow from 
settling on them, it is p!anned to devise 
some method by which their tempera- 


ture can be kept above the freezing 
point in order to melt the snow around 
them, 

The Canadian Colonial Airways, which 
|maintain the air-mail service between 
| Montreal, Albany, and New York, have 
fitted their planes with skis and wheels, 
the wheels protruding about six inches 
from the ski bottom so that airplanes 
can land on the ground or on snow re- 
|gardless of weather conditions. 


Bill Would Exclude Those 
| Ineligible to Citizenship. 


[Continued from Page 1,]} 
that thousands of Filipino laborers are 
coming to the United States, many of 
them to Hawaii. 

“There are enough poor people in this 
country now,” Mr. Johnson said. “Our 
present prosperity is machine made. The 
use of man-power has declined and will 
decline further. Every incoming laborer 
| weakens the position of the American 
| working man, who will be greatly bene- 
fited if relief from Filipino competition 
can be provided by Congress.” 





House Passes Supply Bill 
For Independent Offices 


The House January 18, without a rec- 
ord vote passed the appropriation bill 
for the Independent Offices (H. R. 16301) 
after defeating by a vote of 119 to 114 
a motion to recommit the measure. A 
| proposed amendment to prohibit aliens 





was defeated, 






° 







